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STUDENTS TO WRITE, THROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
^HBo*****^^*^ PROSE, IS THE PRIMARY AIM OF THIS NINTH-GRADE 

CONTAINS FOUR UNITS— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
process- (THREE LESSONS), "THE JOURNALISTIC 
. fceLTes LESSONS) , "THE JOURNALISTIC ANALYSIS- (11 

LESSONS), AND -THE JOURNALISTIC EVALUATION- (10 LESSONS). 

BOTH GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS OF LESSON PLANS AND THE ACTUAL 

provided for THE UNITS ON ANALYSIS AND 
whereas ONLY LESSON PLANS ARE INCLUDED FOR THE 
INTRODUCTORY AND REPORT UNITS. LESSON PLANS INCLUDE 

bibliographic CITATIONS FOR RECENT ARTICLES FROM 

newspapers, suggested preliminary planning 

JfJrriIrP.it!? PROCEDURES FOR THE TEACHER, AND 

ACTIVITIES AND ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE STUDENT. SEE 
ALSO TE 000 124 AND TE 000 126 THROUGH TE 000 129. (RD) 
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As latroduetioB to the Writiag Process 



Introductloa g 

A coQipositioa teacher's hardest task is motivatiag his studeats 
to write aad to waat to leara t© write well® A teacher caa not 
teach if the studeats do not want to learii« Aad^ uafortumtely^ 
creating a desire to want to leara to wpite well in Junior hi^ 
school students is among the most difficult of motivational ^ohlemsa 
One very sihnple reason for this. is, of course, that teachers have 
not even yet decided what, precisely, they want to mean by "write 
well"— whether it should mean "use certain class -si@aif leant forms 
of English" or whether it should mean "he able to express fully 
whatever is seeking expression." But that interesting question is 
not decided here. 

Another and perhaps more manageable reason for the "motivational 
problems" of Junior hi^ school students is a result of their age 
and the conditions of the stage in growth that they have reached. 

At about the ei^th or ninth grade a student usually begins to 
pass through a period of self discovery and self orientation. At. 
this stage of development the world around him does not hold nearly 
as much interest for him as does the world within himself. For 
this reason writing, or any act of communication (which is an act 
of relating to the outside world) , often does not seem important 
to this student. Of course , in reality, learning to write, learning 
to communicate, to relate to society and the world at large may 
facilitate the student's self discovery and self orientation, but 
the student will be able to perceive this only by hind-sight. The 



teacher *s task^ then^ is to provide tb© student i-dth opportaaities 
for successful self expression which will enable him to see the 
relevance of composition skills to the problems with which he is ° 

most coacorned« 

Proper motivation is easiest to achieve if the content of the 
lesson seems interesting to the student ia and of itself, A 
teacher of. English does (or at least ought to) find the principles 
and processes of composition intrinsically interesting. But usually 
the student remains uninterested despite the teacher somewhat ex- 
uberant exclamations about vividness,” ’’specificity, ” "balance,” 
"orderliness," or whatever. And, to tell the truth, such descriptions 
are uninteresting because they are uninformative. But what is in- 
teresting (and what the student may find interesting) is an ex- 
amination of how "vividness," "specificity," "balance," and "order- 
liness" were achieved. In other, words, the student will find -v-Triting • 
interesting- -he will be motivated— if he is shown not only what 
to achieve, but also how to do it . Instead of being given the end 
without the means, he must be shown the processes whereby he too 
can achieve the ©nd, 

The lessons ih this unit serve as an iatroduetion to the study 
of composition as a process which is interesting ia itself and with- 
in the student®® ability to analyse and master# The primary purpose 
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of th@@@ lessoiiB is the lessons should he used to 

arouse the student's interest in language as a tool ^ich will 
help him think more effectively and relate to society more 6uccess«» 
fully* ®ie first lesson, although appearing at first glance t© 
belong more properly is a language curriculum, is designed to arouse 
the student's curiosity about what language is and how it functions 
in both oral and written composition <>2 since (at least from one 
point of view) language is the medium of the art of composition, a 
brief discussion of language as such can contribute much to the 
student's understanding of the nature and magnitude of the task 
^ich he is asked to perform when he is given a writing assi^sment* 
Ihe discussion in the first lesson draws ittention to language as 
a system of symbols, the restrictions and problems inherent in any 
symbolic representation , and the difference between spoken and 
written language. 

The second lesson in the unit leaves the consideration of 
language behind and concentrates on the ps-ocess of composing. Ifee 
attempt here is to draw the student's attention to the steps which 
comprise the writing process so that he td.ll realize that writing 
is a skill which can be broken down into component steps much 
like the skill involved in refinishing furniture or playing golf. 

Ho attempt is made to teach the student to master the various 
steps of the writing process j that is tlao work of the total eur- 
ricutom which follows. 



2 Indeed, one mi^t well use the same technique to interest 
students in the stuiy of literary works; interest them first in the 
medium of artistic expression and then stu^ the ways in which various 
artists have used it. 



In terns of motiYation^ tMs second lesson is^ perhaps^ the 
single most important lesson in the curriculum* ^lost students do 
not realize the complexity of the miting task* tJhen asked to 
“write a pcper^ they feel that all they must do is put their thought® 
down on paper in almost any way that comes naturally* They do 
not realize that writing involves several rather distinctly dif- 
ferent skills* Convincing them that a prose, non-fiction piece 
is Just -a® difficult to write. e. poem -or a shoris .story (both 

of which they also believe merely flm from a writer ®s pen without 

the conscious effort and decision-making that does actually go into 

\ 

them) is a difficult task* As long as students fail to see 
the deliberateness of the writer’s work, they will be unlikely to 
take their oiTn writing seriously* Lesson Two of this unit pre- 
sents them with an article from Holiday along with the letters, 
notes, and rou^ drafts which went into the article in an attempt 
to help them see how one article was written, how an idea for an 
article was developed into a finished, published piece* • 

Th@ third and last lesson in this unit continues to analyze the 
writer* Having established the steps of the writing process which 
the writer performs each time he writes, attention is now focused 
on the several kinds of assignments which the writer may have* Les- 
son Three introduces the students to the concepts of the Eeport, 
the Analysis, and the Evaluation, a taxonomy of non-fiction pros© 
which is based on the writer* s role as it is revealed in, or can 
he inferred from, the apparent details ©f the finished piece* The 
students ®r© led to see that in some pieces the writer is a reporter, 
recounting an es^erience for the reader* In other pieces, the 
* writer goes beyond the role of pure reporter and analytically dis» 
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eusses the subject matter, attem^gtiag to give the reader a more 
thorou^ understanding of the subject. In yet another feind of 
piece the tjriter acts as an evaluator, stating his opinion or 
making a judgement about the topic* Understanding these three 
functions of the witer is important to the students in helping 
them learn to define their assignments clearly before they begin 
to tfrite* ^ny lotr grades on essay exams and other kinds of 
student papers are the result of the student's not understanding ^ 
which function the question asks the writer to perform*3 

Althou^ the unit is broken up into three lessons, the teacher 
is not to suppose that the unit xd.ll take only three class periods* 
5he division of the unit is based bn the objectives and materials 
o£ each of the lessons rather than on a conjecture about the time 
needed to teach the material to the students. The teacher should 
feel free to linger over points which the students do not under- 
stand and move quickly over those which the students readily grasp. 

The unit has only one writing assignment, which comes at the 
end of the unit and is only suggested rather than required. Since 
the unit is motivational in intent and since the students are en- 
couraged to develop some understanding of the general nature of 
the problem of writing rather than being given instruction in 
specific skills, the students should not be asked to do a great 
deal of writing* Actual witing assignments will be plentiful 
la later units which deal with specific steps of the witing 



3 In such an instance the teacher often points out that the 
student *'did nab follow the directions’* or "did not answer the question." 
Usually, however, the student thinks that he has answered the ^estion be- 
cause of his misunderstanding of which of the writer's functions the 
question asks him to perform. 



process or with specific kinds of writing assignments. At 
this point; however, the students have heen shown how complex the 
process of composing is hut have not heen tau^t how to perform 
this process; therefore, writing assignments will prohahly only 
confuse and fs&^strate them. 
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OverYiaw s 

purpose @f beginning the study @f composition ^rith a 
lesson on the nature of language and the nature of words is to 
motivate the students to work at learning to manipulate their 
language « The students will have had a ^eat deal of ess^rience 
with oral language and some e^iperience xdLth \neSttten language hy 
the time they reach the ninth ©cade hjAt they will have very few 
formalized ideas about what language is, what functions it serves, 
and how it works* This lesson will not provide answers to these 
questions, hut will stimulate the students to think about them* 

If the students can be led to see that language is among the most 
ingeniue^'of man’s inventions, that language is a measure of man’s 
creativity, they should become interested in experimenting with 
language themselves* This lesson proceeds ttoou^ three iMin areas 
generalizations are made about oz^l language, the nature of words, 
and written lan©iage* No attempt is made to stra i^t* Jacket the 
students’ thinking about these matters, but the generalizations 
are meant to be a base for further speculsition and study of these 
topics* 

Objectives s 

The students should be led through this lesson to perceive thati 
1* Words are symbols* 

2* Some symbols (words) have more than one* referent* 

3» The symbols convey meaning only when used in certain patterns* 






The basis of language is oral« 

3 ^ Writing is a s^^bolic representation of spoken symbols 
and iS; therefore^ a symbol of a symbol* 

6 * Written lan^age differ© from spol^n language in that iti 
a* does not require that an audience be present | 
b« is more permanent than speech | 

e* denies the speaker the use of gestures^ facial expression 
and vocal inflection and must^ therefore^ be more complete | 
d* usually gives the speaker more time to plan his eom- 

municationi 

e* is more organized than spoken language^ 

f * uses signs (punctuatioa) to indicate the pauses and 
the changes of tone and rate which are found in speech. 

Procedure s 

This lesson is an entirely oral, teacher-led discussion. The 
teacher can keep the discussion lively by asking questions, 
questioning answers that students suggest^ and suggesting answers 
to their questions and his own questions when the discussion slows* 
Permit the students to draw on their rather vast experience with 
language, encouraging them to verbalize concepts about language which 
they know Intuitively. 

The questions which are given here are grouped under generalizations 
which the discussion should lead to| they are only suggested questions 
end the teacher should not only feel free to use any or all of them 
but is encouraged to design discussion questions of his o^m, re- 
inforcing and elaborating the points which the suggested questions 
make. Do not hesitate to leave questions unanswered before 
asking another question*, 
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Geaeraligations Group #1 ; 

Horde gre souads wbioh earry meaniag only ‘baeause tbay are 
symbols for ^de3^ a^e@d*-upon referents ( objects ^ concepts)* 

Qaestions Group #1 ; 

1. Hbat is a wrdf 

2* ^Jhy do we call a plant "a plant!” (Some student will 
probably suggest that it probably comes from a Latin or 
Greek word and that is why we call it a plant and he will be 
right* Plant was borrowed from the Latin planta meaning sole 
of the foot or plantare* meaning to tread the ^ound in 
planting* This will provide an excellent opportunity to make 
the point that some of our words are^, indeed, borrowed. But 
the original point that we are working toward is still valid; 
why did the Homans assign those sounds to the sole of the 
foot or to treading the ground when planting?) 

3« Can "plant” refer to more than one thing? (Make sure that 
the students suggest not only all of the nouns, but also the 
verb "to plant.") 

4. What kinds of things does "plant” refer to? 

5* Why don*t we call one of those things, say the green leafy 
organism, a "merphid”? 

6. Could we call it a "merphid” if we wanted to? 

To If one of us called it a "merphid, " would he be understood? ‘ 

8. If all of us called it a "merphid,” would we be understood? 
(This mi^t be a good place to make the point that sounds as- 
signed to objects are pretty much arbitrary, but that some of 
the sounds are associated with objects either because they 
suggest the object (onomotopoetic words) or because they come 
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' from words idaich are similar in meaning to the new word 

(a^arium-aqua ) • 
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Generalizationsj Group fe s 



SyffilsolB (indudiag wra§) jare aot the sam© as the refereot^ hut 

only suggest the referent » 

Symbols are al^ys less eoaarete than their referents* 

Referents may ha“^e (and almost always do have) more than one 
symbol whieh refer to them* 

Questions s Group 

9# ^en we see or hear a sign that stands for something else^ 
we say that what we see or hear is a .symbol for the thing it 
refers to -and the thing which the symbol refers to is called 
the referent of the symbol* \'7hat is the referent of "plant”? 
(The verb in the question should ^ oot course , be plural^ but 
that is a point that can be made after several referents have 
been suggested* 

10. ^Jhat is the referent for "desk”? 

11* X'lhat is the difference between "desk" and its referent? 
(One is merely a sound which represents the other* This is 
the beginning of the development of the idea of the problems 
inherent in symbolic systems*) 

32. Are there any other symbols for the referent of "desk"? 
(Yes* Furniture, office furniture, stddent ' s desk, teacher’s 
desk, Ifery’s desk, wood object, manufactured product, school 
property, facility, and others may all apply t© © particular 

object©) 

13 , ^tet is the difference between these symbols for the ob- 
ject "desk"? (Some are more particular than others * ) 

14* Can you think of other referents (objects) which have more 
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than one syaoteoH (Don*t work this one too long since it will 
■become apparent that nan has mai^ names for every object and 
idea, each one carrying a nuance of meaning of its own* If the 
students do not, the teacher mi^t suggest a few names in 
foreign languages for the objects which the students are working 
with# ) 

15* Can one communicate without using symbols? (Pointing and 
indicating referents would do, but would, be eacfcremely limiting# 
At the same time suggesting relationships between the referents 
would probably be carried on symbolically as in the game of 
charades where verbs are pantomimed rather than actually per- 
formed#) 

l6# Would there be any advantages to communicating without use 

of symbols? (One could be much more concrete and particular 
since each referent would be seen or heard rather than merely 
represented, but the disadvantages would immeasurably out- 
weigh the advantages® 



Geaeralizatioasj Group #3 s 



Word-spfcols have q.ualities whieh can he deserihed by adjectives 
abstract-coacrete^ general-particular^ sensucfus-non-sensuous^ 
onomotopoetiCi wl^r, refined^ euphemistic, pompcMS, etc* 

Word-symbols have names which identify their function in the 
sentence* These names are called parts of speech or form classes* 

Questions* Group #3 ? 

17* When we talk about two things, two dogs, for example, we 
• can compare or contrast them because both dogs have qualities 
that are either alike or different* One might be short, the 
other long* One mi^t be brown, the other spotted with black 
and white. One might be old, the other young* One mi^t 
be mean, the other friendly* Do word symbols have qualities 
that can be described? 

l8. What qualities do some word symbols have? 

19 * Iiet*s look at the qualities of some particular words* If we 
were looking for the qualities of the two words ’*man” and “Torn,** 
what qualities would be most evident? (“Bfen” is more general 
than "Tom.” ”Man” is, therefore, a relatively general word 
when compared to "Tom.”) 

20* "Apple" and "fruit” are two word-symbols which mi^t refer 
to the same referent* Irlhat adjectives mi^t be used to com- 
pare them? ( "Apple" can be said to be more specific than 
"fruit” $ "fruit” can be said t© be more abstract than "apple." 

21* If you remember the lessons which you have studied on 
classification and characterisation, you will know that some 
sets of words which refer to the same referent are large. The 






words differ from eaeb other in their relative generally# 
That is^ ”fruit** is relatively more general thm ®’apple** hut 
relatively less general than "agricultural product*" Can 
you suggest symbols for "car" which ©c^M be put on a general 
t© specific contiauumt (Place the following continuum on the 
blackboard and let the students fill it in») 



General* 



-Specific 



thing\ • 
it / 
this 
that I 
etc* ) 



•^means of transportation-— ^vehicle^-waotor-driven vehicle car 




car /Chevrolet (Blue Chevrolet 1963 Chevy 

j l Ford j Bed Chevrolet j 19^5 Chevy 

1 f Pontiac Letc* (etc* 

\ (etc. 



Foreign car 



'Austin- 
Volvo 
(etc. 



22* Can you fill in a similar continuum for the following t 



Fruit 

Food 

Sickness 

Democracy 

23 « In addition to the description words as relatively general 
or relatively specific we can also describe them in other ways. 
Look, fca? example, at the relatively specific words "table" and 
"democracy." One describes a particular kind of furniture and 
the other describes a particular kind of government. But the words 
differ in kind, lehfe see if we can find other words which am 
of th© same kind as each of these. X will suggest words which 

o ^ 

yea mn place in either the "table" category or the "democracy" 
category e (Have the following i«d@ m the blackboard at the 
beginning of the class period so that you will not have to take 
time to write them on the board when you reach Question 23* ^e 



dfeject of using these words is t© force the students to separate 
the words into tw® categories based os a principle of sorbing 
which they must discover for themselves, tise ”tah3,e®' as as 
eicample of the words which will fit category A and '^democracy*® 
as an e 2 ®mple of words which will fit into category B® Have a 
third column of wordi^ categoxy into ‘s^lch you will put any 
of the words which the students misplace in either category A 
or category Tell the students that some of the words my not 
fit either category A or category B and therefore you will use 
category C for those words* In reality^ of course^ all of 
the words will fit either category A or category B, hut it 
is necessary tc have a third column into which you can put words 
which the students misplace instead of telling them which of 
the categories they belong in* InstTOSt the students to sort 
the words into two categories; tell them that if they misplace 



a word you will write the word in Oolumn C regardless of whether 
it belongs there* Students can redeem a word from Column C if 



they feel that the word properly belongs in either Column A or 
Column B*) 



bicycles-A 

liberty«B 

t^sdibook«A 

mango-A 

art-B 

ice cream-A 



state-B 

helium»A 

height“B 

religion-B 

wOT©n-A 

clariaet-A 



mind-A 

college-A 

fear*B 

propaganda-A or B 

civilization-B 

love-B 



Let the stodents place these Isa the ’®table®® @r ‘'democracy*® 



categories ©rally as you call upon them and when you feel that 



some of the students have gasped the dlstiactioa between the 



two, ask them for original examples of each of the categories* 

B© not ask them to identify the principle governing the dichotoBy 
before most of the students have been able to think of original 



fko d^©h®b©i^ %B oa tile 



examples of each ©f 
^[Jbet^plKit^geacrete diebotoogr^ Coa©3?ete words lilse ®’table*® bav© 
referents which have weight or ®®mass*®* Abstract words Ills© 
“daa»5racy” do not# Another mj of exp3ainisg this difference 
to students is to tell them that some of the wc^s refer to things 
that can he touched (concrete words) | others refer to things 
which cannot he touehod (abstract words)# 

2h^ "Bo-jm thinh that abstract words or concrete words ©re more 
helpful in eoraiBunieating? 

23 * Besides the general t© specific continuum and the abstract/ 

concrete dichotomy, other categories of words can he found# 

Words in pairs such as "hulhous” and ^roandi" ^^mellifluous** and 
"melodic,** and *'honeyed'* and **saccharine'* differ from each 
other in a rather distinct way although they are all relatively 
specific words and are all abstract words • Using the same 
technique es in the previous question, sort the words 
on the blackboard into two groups, taking **bulbcus,** "mellifluous,** 
and "honeyed** for examples of the words in group A and **round,*® 
"melodic, *' and ** 0 a«scharine’* for examples of the words in group B« 
(Place the following words on the blackboard, using the same 
procedure of delayed verbalisation of the distinguishing char- 
acteristic as in the above (pestion# Ihe categories in this 
exercise are based on sensuous [gpoup A] non-sensu©us |^©up 



B3 and are 


indicated for 


youe) 






cM,M«B 


fflild-A 


©ll©nt«A 


saw-A 


sleek-A 


trouMe^B- • 


greea-A 


ice-A 




sineere-B 




new-B 


wet-B 


leadea^A 


siagl©-B 


tewn-B 


tiny-A 


middle«B 


solitary-A 


hum-A 


miser-B 


song-B 


signp©st«B 


smooth-A 


reu^-A- 


be©^-A 


snuggle-A 



o 



IT 



26, Of ¥hat use to a witer is this knowledge about the adjectives 
which we have discussed t 

27 e ^Jhat kinds of words would a writer want to use if he 
were going to try to persuade his readers that they are present 
at an event which he is describing? 

28, Are there other adjectives which might be applied to words? 

(At this point you mi^t introduce other terms with which 
the students may or may not be familiar* Such adjectives as 
vulgar, refined, onomotopoetic, imagistic, euphemistic, pompous, 
ccanmon, etc* mi^t have beeia used by their previous teachers* 

Let this discussion come naturally, thou^* At this point 
there is not time to teach each of these terms if the students 
have no familiarity with them*) 

29* tJp until this point we have bean describing qualities which 
words have. These qualities are always symbolised by adjectives. 
But words also have names* Adjectives is one name for a 
group of words. Can you think of others? (Let the students 
name the various parts of speech or form classes— whichever 
system is used in your school system* Do not dwell on the 
parts of speech, but allow the students to identify these 
terms as names for words which indicate their use in the 
sentence*] 

30. Does aiqrone kao^r what we call these names? (Parts of 
speech or form classes*) 



o 



<1 
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Generaligatioas a Group #4 s 

Words, which are symbols, must be arranged according to a pat- 
tern if relationships between the symbols (thcu^ts or ideas) are 
to be communicated* 

Questions j Group 

31* So far we have confined our discussion to words or symbols 
for things alone. Do words always convey a thou^t? 

32* If I said, “Right not free insleeping type kind,*! would 
I convey ary thought to you? (The hearer would have some 
free associations with the various words, but would not know 
what the speaker had meant to eo^ey*) 

33* What is necessary to make groups of words meaningful as 



groups? 
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GenQralizations ^ Group #3 s 

'baais of languago is oral# 

Writing is a symbolic $’©pr@sentation of speech and is^ there- 
fore, a s^hol ®f a symbol* 

Written language differs from spoken language in that its 
a* does not regj;r^e the presence of an audience | 
b« is more permanent than speechi 
c« denies the speaker the use of gestures, facial esc- 

pressions and vocal inflection and must, therefore, be 
more complete | 

d« usually gives the speaker more time to plan his com- 
munication* 



Questions* Group #5 i 

Skn Earlier ve said that a thing which stands for something 
else is a symbol. Can you think of some sywhols? (Words, 
the flag, the national anthem, the President *s seal, military 
insignia, trademarks such as the Coca-Cola bottle cap, the 
Texaco star, the the MGM lion, slogans such as Du Pont*s 
"Better things for better living through chemistry," General 
Electric *s "Progress is our most important product," and 
Hallmark *s "When you care enou^ to send the very best," are 
all symbols.) 

35* (Write "the" on the blackboard* Write "of" on the black- 
board* VIhat are these symbols fori 
36 # (Write " die* " " der* " " das* " " von* " "le*" "la*" " les* " "de*" 
"du*" on the blackboard*) What are these symbols off 
3T* (Write "dog" on the blackboard*) \Jhat is this a symbol off 



(if the students haire not suggested at this point in the dle» 
eussion that these synjbols on the hlackhoard stand for comhinations 
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of scunds«-spoken words— you mi^t place individual letters on 
the blackboard and ask them what these letters symbolise* ^bie 
OThe important idea here is that language is o3^1 and that writing 
is a symbol of spoken language*) 

B8* Since written language is a symbol for spoken language^ it 
differs from spoken language in several important ways* Can 
you suggest some ways in which written and spoken language 
are- different? 

39 » How important are these differences to a writer? 



Teacher *s Resource Materials g 

The following selections are pieces taken from books on 
language by several well-knovsn scholars • They are reproduced 
here as references which should be useful to the teacher who 
teaches Lesson 1* Following the four selections is a bibliog- 
rapljy which the teacher may use to find further readings on 
language which may be helpful* 
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”This book is about the English language . • •" to ”it has a eos^lex, 
versatile, and adaptable structure.” 



15ie coisplete model will be found in The English Language s An latrodue - 
tion by W. Kelson Francis (New Yorks W. W. Norton and Company, 196^), 



pp. 1-5 • 



o 
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”A language eons^s of a lexicon • . to ^*the phonological system has 
first claim on our att^tion.” 



(excerpt from selection cited on pa 21| this excerpt foimd on pp. 173»4 
of selection) 



would like to state eome aasumptione « 



9®® to ^’'beeauee we will know 



what the^ are talking about/* 



The complete model is a letter to the Editor ©f College Baglish a written 
hy Herbert Hacketta and reprinted in part from College English a XVI (April 
1955)9 pp* 452-3. Some phraseology is taken from Frederic Reeve ^ ’’Toward 
a Philosophy of Communication , ” Educations LXXII (March 1952 ), pp. 445 - 



55. 
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®*Speeeh is s@ familiar a feature of daily life that we * ® t© %h.e 
tool of sigttif least ^pressioiig had itself taken shape.** 



The complete model will be fomid in Lsmguage s An Introduction to the 
Study of S peech by Edward Sapir (lew Yorks Hareourt^ Brace and Company g 
Inc.g 1921)5 pp. 3”23* 



MTHODUCTORY NOTES Bi the early pages of the article which follows g 

Sapir argues that speech is not a biologically inherited function. 
Recently this position has been criticized by Eric Lenneberg^ who argues 
that man does in fact have "certain biological predispositions” toward 
speech. However g whether or not Sapir * s physiology is correct g the 
most important point in the article is that language (not necessarily 
speech) is a cultural not biological phenomenon. 



If he article is **The Capacity for Language Acquisition 5 ” found in 
J. Fodor and J. Katz, Readings 3n t^ Philosophy of Language , (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Ifell, 196 U}, pp. 579^03. 







Suggestions for Further Heading 



Boas, Franz, "Language," in Franz Boas, ed. , General Antholo^ . 

Carroll, John "The Science of Linguistics," in The Study of 
Languages » 

Gray, Louis H. « "What Is Language?" in Foundations of Language . 

Sapir, Edward, "Language," in Selected Writings... in Language , Cultm^e 
and Personality ! also in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences . 

Trager, George L. . "Language," Encyclopedia Britannica, t. 13. 



Lessoa 2 



Qver^ew i 

The process of writiog a paper eas be broteen down into several 
discrete steps M&ch like that of other sldLUs which are tau^te J£^ 
like the golf coach teaching a student to drive a hall by breaking the 
process down into stance^ g3Pip, sitting, backswing, foreswlng^ and 
follow throu^, we can enccm'age the students to distinguish one step 
of the writing process from another, to perform each of the steps well, 
and to practice those steps on which they are weakest, we will succeed 
in teaching them to write far better than we have In the pasta 

The steps which comprise the writing process are nine in 
ninober* Unfortunately, althou^ they are discrete in that they are 
distinguishable from one another, some of them are often performed 
simultanecusly by some writers « Writing is an individualistic enter® 
prise and x-Triters differ in the way they go about writing. Yet, al® 
thou^ different xTriters may perform some of these steps together in 
different combinations, the steps remain identifiable. By teaching 
the student to identify and perform the nine steps, we are giving him 
the basic knowledge of the process of writing that he can adapt to his 
particular capability* At the same time we are breaking a eouplex task 
into parts which may be taught and mastered separately, providing the 
student with the maicimum opportunity for success with the minimum chance 



fox* frustration* 



She nine steps fall into three eategorieei the pre«»witing 
steps, the witiag step, and the post-witiag steps 
The Pre -Writing; Stetas s 

1. Amlysing the witiag assignments Before the witer can 
plan Ms paper, he must tow for whom he is witiag, ¥hat 
the length limitation is (sueh as in puhliGation) , what 
the comreatioas (hased on the situation) of subject matter, 
style, organisation, etc* are* 

2* SearcMag for a paper-ideas Starting from what he Imms^ 
the writer casts about until he feels he has something that 
' will work ia terms of the writing situation of the moment* 
Scmetimes what he comes upon is no more than a feeling and 
at that ©ae too indefinite, too uncertain t© be called a 
purpose I really it will be something like a sense ©f direc- 
tion, a feeling that if he starts witing along a certain 



someone teaches composition^ he is trying ® ® /’to ”It 
may make success impossible*” 

The complete model will be found in Themes 9 Theories 9 and Therapy s The 
Teaching ' of Writing in College by Albert R* ICitshaber Yorks McGraw- 
Hill Book Company 3 Inc^T'TpSsTa PP® 89-90* 

^Although the idea ©f teaching the writing process as a series 
of steps iiay aot have peseatad actual teaching practice it has been 
part ©f the hook tradition at least since the publica,ti©a ©f Porter G* 
Perrin ® s Writer Guide and Indent t© English ia 1942 * 



line; something right will come into being. At other times 
he may get a sense ©f shape or f ©rm| he may have the begin« 
ning of his piece^ or the end; or bothi and the whole will 
grow from the part or parts. Sometimes the writer will have 
a notion or an idea— something that he wants to say^ that he 
thinks others should hear or will want to* Generally speak- 
ing; what the writer doesn’t have is material * And a writer 
writes by finding material that will somehow give reality 
to Ms feelingS; his notions^ hie idea* 

3* S2«Bmining bis toowledge of the selected topic for areas 
which may need imrestigationi The writer must now determine 
what information he will need to find bef®g=e he can begin 
writing the paperi this is the step where he may choose to 
use an informal outline or a series of running notes on the 
subject to determine the gaps in hie knowledge of the topic* 
ha Gathering informations The writer may gather all of the 
information for the paper from memory, but more often he will 
need to consult books or other people (interviews) t© find 
the information he needs • Occasionally he may perform his 
own es^eriments as a source of iitf'ormation about a subject* 

5* Organizing the paper: The writer may do this formally or 

iaformallyi he may write cut his notes in a more or less 
foriiiil ©mtliae @f the paper, he mj organic© them is his 
head, ©r h© may simply sort note cards into eeparat© piles 
which he then arranges according to a predetermined plan® 

This plan may be taking step© Bimltaneously with the pre^ 
ceding two steps, particularly in the case of the short 



paper* 



The Writing Step s 



6« Wafitiog the papers S©ae writers prefer to rush through 
this step, writing the rou^ draft as cgaichly as they can, 
to “get everything down on paper” ^ile their flow* of 
thoui^ is uninterrrupted. Others write the first draft 
more slowly, thus eliminating the need for as much rewriting 
as the first group has* Occasionally*, one finds a writer 
who writes and rewrites as he goes, so that when he writes 
the last sentence of the first draft, his paper is finished. 
The last *writer is rare, however, and is usually found only 
among highly experienced liters! still, it may he the method 
that comes naturally to one or more students in a class. 

The Post Writing Steps : 

7. Revising the rou^ draft; Some writers revise as maiy as 
six or seven times before they are satisfied *«d.th the style, 
grammar, spelling, punctuation and minor details or organiza- 
tion. Hevislon is a time-consuming process; it is necessary 
to allow the paper to lie fallow after the first draft has 
been written and perhaps even after each of the re*vlsions 
themselves. The writer needs time for reconsideration of the 
topic if he is going to be able to approach the revision with 
freshness. 

8* Copying and proof-reading the IS for typographical errors® 

9. Conferring with an editor; At this point professional 
writers usually submit their pieces to an editor or a ^oup 
of editors and the finishing of the article becomes a collab- 
orative effort. In the classroom the teacher may serve as 
editor. (Indeed this may be her only proper function.) In 



this lesson the students ^11 he pa?esented with the materials 
(designated as exhibits) for an article which were obtained 

from the author^ Donal J. Henahan^ Masic and Drama critic 
for the Chica go Daily Mews a %ese materials should he dis- 
cussed and amlyzed as clues in the development of the arti- 
cle^ "Culture Comes to Cherokee,** which appeared in the 
July, 196^ Holiday * The discussion should aim at helping 
the students "discover** the nine steps outlined above o 
Of course writing is a hi^ly creative enterprise; it is, after 
all, one of man*s productive activities, like painting or caxpentry or 
cake-haking* And so it is not to he expected that all writers will go 
through all of these steps* Experienced writers will no doubt combine 
some of the steps, especially those of the pre-writing stage* And stu- 
dents, as they mature and gain es^erience, will develop their own tech- 
niques and short-cuts, adapting and pacing the writing process according 
to their own needs and abilities* Or so they would, if they were ever 
made aimre that in writing class there is a process to learn or to he- 
ccsme proficient in, ^^st as there is in, say, manual training or home 
economics * 

Objectives s 

This lesson should 1 

a® identify the nine steps of the writing process for the 
student; 

b* provide motivation for the student by alluring him to 
see how a professional writer developed an idea for an 

article into a finished published piece* 



Procedures 



Overview of the Article 

Distribute copies of the finished article "Culture Comes to 
Cherokee" to the students on the day “before you will actually begin dis- 
cussion of it. Tell the stiaidats that you will be discussing the article 
for the next few days and assign it as a reading assignment for the next 
day. TeH them to read closely for both general information and details 
about: 

a« Cherokee^ Iowa 
b. Tyrone Guthrie 

G® The dedication of the Community Center 
Discussing the Article 

The first necessary task in helping the students discover how 
this article was written is to make sure that they understand the finished 
article. A discussion of the article on the first day should clarify the 
article for them. This discussion ou^t to be kept rather simple^ empha- 
sizing the most obvious points that the article makes. If your class is 
unusually mature, you may wish to extend the discussion to some of the 
more subtle aspects of the article (allusions, point of view, attitudes 
toward Cherokeeans, etc®) but you will want to be cautious about making 
the initial discussion too longi the students will, after all, be working 
with the article for Bme time and a brief first discussion ®ay help 
sustain their interest* 

lo '^Ihat is the occasion of the article! 

2® How different major topics does Mr® Henahan discuss in 



the article? 



©• paragraphs 1, 3, 4, 2kg 25, 26 - 



Cherokee^ Ima 



bo paragraph 2 - 



The CoianiuBity Center 
Co ijaragraphs 5 , 15 , l 6 , 17 - 

!l^one Guthrie 

do para^^phs 6, 7, 8 - 



The Saturday ni^t festivities 
e« paragraphs 12, 13, 14-, 15, l6 - 

The Sunday festivities 

fo paragraph 18 - 



The future of the Center 



go paragraphs 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 - 

The history of the Center 

ho pa3?agraphs 9, 10, 11 - 

The Cherokee Gomuiunity Theater 
3» As he discussed the major topics, *what other topics does 
he touch ont 

a. l^ss Ifergaret Delaplaae (Tilho is she?) 

bo location of Cherokee 

Co residents of Cherokee 

do members of the Community ‘Iheater 

e# histoa^ of the Community Theater 

fe the attitude o£ some CheroliBeans toward the Center 

go Mr® Glassburner 

ho the pre-^thrie speakers at the dedication 

io the Bushlow wills 
Jo %ron Bushlow 



k» How* does Henahan organize His material? Are there any major 
organizational devices in the article? 

The first three paragraphs are introductory^ asking < 3 uestions 
which create an artificial tension in the reader» 

(Ehen the article proceeds to answer the basic questions which 
any good news story answers s 

a» paragraph - tdiere? 

h« paragraph 5 - -tdio? 

c. paragraphs 6-17 “ what happened? 

do paragmph 18 - what*s next? 

e a paragraphs 19-23 - How was the Center built? 

Paragraphs 2h throu^ 26 provide a conclusion which bints at 
the significance of the Center in this Iowa comrffimity# 

Tracing the Growth of the Article 
Tell the students that this article appeared in the July^ 1963 
issue of Holiday magazine idiich devoted to articles on off-the-heaten 
path America. You mi^t even t3:y to find the issue in your library and 
take it in to class with you* 

Tell the students that for the nexb couple of days you will be, 
looking at the materials which went into the writing of this article* 

The first question that needs to be answered is about the 

author* Itoo is he and how did he come to write this article for Holiday? 
(Yoi ■5ri.ll have to tell the s-fcudente that Donal Henahan is a drama and 
music critic for the Chicago Daily Hewst i He had written several pieces 
for Bon Gold when Gold was on the editorial staff of the now defunct 

Show Business Illustrated* which was published in Chicago* Gold^ there- 



fore, knew the kind of work that Henahan would do and thou^fthat he 



would Tae qualified and competent for this assignment. 

Pass out ^hihit #1 to the students o Tell the®? Herfies was 
in New York City doing some articles for his paper, the Chicago Daily 
News, when the Holiday people tried to contact him at the Wellington 
Hotel (which explains the notes at the top of Exhibit #l). Henahan, 
however, had moved to the Meurice Hotel and the Holiday people finally 
succeeded in talking with him on the phone there. After the phone call, 
Henahan dropped in at the Holiday offices in New York to talk over the 
project. At the Holiday offices he talked with Don Gold (managing edi- 
tor), Don Schanche^ (executive editor), and Dick Atcheson and Steve 
Wilkinson (senior editors) about the idea for the article e Don Gold had 
received the memo (Exhibit §l) from the Guthrie Theater *s New York pub- 
licity agency. You will see Gold*s qjaery to Dick Atcheson in the upper 
left corner of the sheet. 

As they talked. Gold expressed the opinion that he thou^t 
there might be more to the story than met the eye (jealous relatives 
and snubbed heirs, possibly) and specifically mentioned that he was not 
interested in the kind of piece the national news magazines might get 
fs’om Cherokee 9 His suggestions were pure suppositions, of course, and 
there might not have been anything special or particularly interesting 
about the affair, in which case Henahan 's trip would have been useless. 
Henahan admits that he had some doubts about the project but agreed to 
it nevertheless. Before leaving the office, th©y agreed ©n the price 
that Henahan would be paid for the article plus expenses (noted on Ex- 
hibit #l) . He then went back to work on his lew York articles for the 
Daily Ne^rs . 

^Pronounced Skan-ke which rhymes with hankie* 



5 ^ 

Esdiibit #1, then, contains the germinal idea for the article* 

It ms probably released to all ma^zines, newspapers, and mss media* 

It cau^t the eye of an editor at Holiday and he was interested enou^ 
to consider it as a possible idea for an article* 3h Ibdiibit #1 emphasize 
the scant detail* I*Jhy mi^t this press release have interested the 
Holiday editors? 

a* ^e issue for which they were planning was devoted to 
little-Imown places in the country* IThis was perhaps 

one of the few possible topics about the Mid-West to 
come to their attention* 

fe* The article could draw some interest merely because of 
the involvement of Sir Tyrone Guthrie, a figure of con- 
siderable interest to the jAmerican reading public* 
c * The imaginative mind of editor Pon Gold saw* the pos- 
sibility of a private behind-the-scenes drama in the 
story* 

Exhibit ^ is a kind of verifying letter which Atcheson wrote 
to Henahano Henahan had known Atcheson and Schanche, as well as Gold, 
from work on other ma^zines, thus the arrangements for doing the article 
were simplified* 

At this point you will want to notice carefully with the stu- 
dents Just what Henahan knew about the event* ^e next two sheets, 
which you will pass out to the®, IsiaiMt #3, are a ®alck Jotting of some 
thou^ts which he set down shortly after landing in Cherokee * Some of 
them were followed throng on| others were not* lou will want to go 
thrcu^ these notes with the students, allowing them to pick out ideas 
which were developed in the finished article which they have read* 



In IbcMMt #3 notice the large numter of ideas for the article 



wMch Heaaban conceived before he had done any research on his topic* 

At this point he -mB casting about for possible slants ©n the subject 
which would suit the Holiday reading audience* He toiew that the ton© of 
the article would have to be li^t and amusing and his notes in this 
Exhibit record some ideas which he thou^t would be useful in creating 
this tone* Some of those which he actually used ares 

a* "alien corn”s the allusion to Keats* "Ode To a Hightin« 
gale” 



VII 

Thou west not bom for deaths immortal BirdS 
No hungry generations tread thee downi 
The Toice I hear this passing ni^t was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Throu^ the sad heart of Huth^ when sick for home^ 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 

^e same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements^ opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn* 

b* the idea of alluding to a song titles here "Give My 

Regards to Broadway”; later "Just Forty Five Minutes 

from Broadway” 

c « "grand signeur" [ sic} % He later decided to call 
Guthrie at one point in the article "the great man” 
d* was Bushlow "a Kennedy rooter or what" s this shows up 
in the article as "a reader of August Heckscher speeches" 
f • the rather bad jokes which he attributes to an ex- 
lowan ("fled- Iowan”)* He did not use these at any point 
in the developaent of the article, perhaps because he 
felt that some of the comments he heard during his stay 
in Cherokee were more telling and amusing* 
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ge Outbrie's resemblance to de Gaulle* 

Some stress should also he given in your class discussion to 
the ideas ¥hich Henahan noted hut did not uses a good witer often dis- 
cards mn^ of the first ideas he has because they do not fit* 

^diiblt fih is the section of Henahan *s notebook which contains 
the notes which he took on the job* These notes are not alsretys ^cact, 
but were complete encu^ to give him information to work from in writing* 
As you will see later ^ the factual inf ormtion was rechecked for accuracy 
before the article went to press and corrections were made* Once agai% 
go through the notes with the students, allowing them to identify ideas 
which were developed from his notes in Ei\’hibit #3 ideas and gpotatlons 

which he used in the article* In this esdiibit you will want to emphasise 
the variety of topics which Henahan took notes ons 

a* the motel 
b* conversations 
c* the town's location 
do the newspaper 
©* the becguest 
f o the new Center 
g® the people involved 

This exhibit should be particularly interesting to the students because 
of the extensiveness of the notes# The creative imagination is evident 

here again in the interest shown in the unusual o (The verbatim copy of 
the advertisement for the Bfegic Fingers Ifessaging Assembly in th© bed in 
Henahan® 8 motel room is one.) 

Pass out a&ibit which is a list of printed material 

which Henahan had at his disposal when he was researching the storjf* At 
the end of the list you will find two articles covering the dedication 



o 
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■Mhieb appeared in local Iowa newspapers# These artieles will be of 
interest to th@ students for a comparison of styles and viewpoints* 

Eidiibit §3 ^ of notes that Henahan typed out when he got 

hack to Chicago from the Chero^e trip# The notes came out of his note- 
book and his aiemory. 5h©y include^ as he says, "inaccuracies that I 
later had to run down when I discovered that they didn*t match other 
facts I gathered#” 

E3!hibit should be examined for the narrowing and eliminating of 
material which Henahan has done by this time. This is his first work done 
after sane time has elapsed and you will want to point out how he has be- 
gun grouping notes on particular topics, althou^ the grouping has not 
resulted in ai^ formal plan as yeto 

At this point Henahan has completed his pre-writing activities • 

You will want to stop the discussion of the materials long enou^ to help 
the students identify the various steps which Henahan has performed during 
his work so far on the article# He has: 

a#, analyzed the writing assignment a In his discussion 
with the Holiday editors in Hew York he found out approx- 
imately what they wanted, how long it could be, and what 
the particular topic would be# As a professional writer 
he already knew what sort of audience he would be writing 
for, since Holiday is a magazine that most writers are 
familiar with# 

b. searched for a slant on the topic® His talk with the 
editors gave Mm some ideas # Ibdiibit §3 shows his own 
thou^ts on ideas which he mi^t develop in the paper. 

c. examined his knowledge of the topic for areas which 
might need investigation* In both Esdiibits #3 and #4 we 
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find notations of information wMch h@ visbes to find* 
do gathered his inforaattion* Bs^ihite #4- and #5 record 
the information he has ^thered from interviews, reading 
the Oherohee newspapers, and the e:s:perience8 he had in 

Cherohee# 

0 0 made a preliminary organi^tion of the article* Bsdiibit 

§3 shows some sort of organization which he can use as 
he proceeds to the next step of actually writing the 
first draft* 

Pass out Exhibit jjS which is the first rcu^ draft of the arti- 
cle and Exhibit #10 which is the final draft which Henahan submitted to 
Holiday * Allow the students to read both versions of the article, search- 
ing for changes which were made in the revision process • Tell the stu- 
dents that Henahan did two complete rewrites between the two versions 
which they were Just given* Ibthibit #10, the% is the third complete 
rewrite of the article* Instruct the students to compare the two articles 
and underline those sections of sentences and paragraphs in Exhibit #6 
which appear in approximately the same form in Exhibit #10* (The students 
may do the comparing in class if there is time, or they may be instructed 
to do it out of class as a homework assignment*) 

The changes that have occurred between the first draft, E^^ibit 
#6, and the draft Henahan sent to Holiday* Exhibit #10, are varied in 
type, ranging from stylistic changes to content changes* The stylistic 
changes are largely attempts to "ti^ten up” the prose although occa- 
sionally they succeed ia shifting the emphasis of a sentence or enriching 
the sentence texture® These are probably rather subtle ©hanges to dis- 
cuss with freshmen, but ® ma'tore class mi^t profit from spending some 
time on them* The changes in content, however, can be dealt with and 
you might have the students suggest possible reasons for these changes* 
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"Two gray-tmifoimea little ladies "Tiro gray-unifomed ladies, a depu- Heeded clarification, 

in overseas caps soIemOy ■ tation of the Veterans of Forei®i 

pr@s@nt6d e ® ® e” Wars Auxiliary ... * 

Later differences tetoeen the two versions are minor word substitutions and changes in paragraphing for the sake 
Of clarity. 



6l 

■^Baen i/lscussion of Bssbiblts and #10 ha© "heea eaap3^tet^ 
aist3?ihat© Es^iMt Tell tbe sutdents that this is a more formal 
verifying letter from Mi?* Atoheson to Ih?* Henaban which reached Hemhan 
after his return to Chicago from Cherokee* Hotice the deadline for the 
article* The dedication took place on Kfercfe 1^ and the deadline for the 
article is Jferch 29® That allows Heaahaa Just 15 days to write and re- 
write* 

Tell the students that at this point in the development of the 

0 

article Henahan*s individual effort was finished s From here on the de- 
velopment of the article t^s continued through the combined effort of the 
Holiday editors and staff worlging with Hei^an© But before you see what 
the editorial process involved^ lead the students throu^ a discussion 
which will isolate steps 6^ 7^ and 8 which comprised Henahan*s Writing 
and Post-Writing activities* Henahaas 

6* Wrote his first draft rather hurriedlyjj getting some organi- 
sation for the material onto paper* By glancing at Exhibit 
#6 again you will be able to see the large amount of material 
that he included in this draft but later crossed out with 
heavy pencil as he performed step #7* 

7 « Revised the rou^ draft as evidenced by the marking on Ex- 
hibit #6 and the changes which occurred in the drafts between 
Esdiibit #6 and Exhibit #10* In your discussion emptesife the 
varied nature of these revisions and the number of complete 
rewrites which Hemhan made (three) » 

8» Copied and proof-read the IS for typo^aphical errors before 
submitting it to the magasine* From Exhibit #10 this step is 
hard to find evidence for, since that exhibit is a carbon 
copy of the manuscript which he actually submitted; however. 



one ean he sure that this step was performed « Hemhan is, after all, a 
professional writer who is interested in pleasing the people for whom he 
is writing# 

Tell the students that the Holiday editors were pleased with 
the piece when it arrived and that payment t^as put through promptly# How* 
ever, the editors were cautious in their reading of the manuscript# Just 

a short time hef ore the Saturday Evening Post# another Curtis publication, 
had been sued by Football Coach Paul "Bear” Bryant of the U* of Alabama 
for libel# The editors, therefore, wanted to be certain that Henahan*s 
facts were correct# In particular, the Holiday lawyers wanted more de- 
tails on the bequest# Obey told Henahan that it was not possible under 
the law to do it the vay he had written it# He, then, checked his notes 
and tried to settle the question by rewording the paragraph# 

Pass our Exhibit #13 which is his reworking of the paragraph on 
page eleven of Esdiibit #10 » Have the class compare the paragraph in 
question, the second paragraph on page eleven of Exhibit #10, with the 
revision as it appears in Esdiibit #13# Point out the manner in which 
Henahan tried to dodge the issue by taking out as many specifics about 
the bequest as he could# 

However, Editor Atcheson decided that the rewording of the para- 
graph was too vague# It did not tell the reader enou^# 

Henahan next step ms a phone call to the Cherokee City At- 
torney, Loyal Ifertia# Pass out Exhibit #l4, a letter from Henahan to the 
editors in which he reports on his findings from the City Attorney* Point 
out to the students the completeness of the letter® He is trying to 
completely satisfy the Holiday la^iyersj thus he reports all of the facts® 
Have the students check the facts which are given, in this letter with the 
facts which Henahan gave in paragraph eleven of Exhibit #10# Notice the 



difference in the stipulation in Bushlotr*s ’uill on starting (as 
Henahan had written it) the Center within three years of her death and 
finishing (as the letter reports her heqjiest) the Center within that time 
period, 3f you ^yill ehech throu^ Henahan*s notes from the irery first 
(Enhihits fk and #5) you will see that his notes on this fact are amhig* 
ucus and he evidently interpreted them the wrong way* Only by checldLng 
through the details o£ the bequest did he accidentally catch his mistake* 

Have the students find the paragraph as it appeared in the maga- 
zine and compare it with the version of the paaiagraph which the lawyers 
contested (Erhibit #10 again)* you will notice that the change^ with the 
exception of the deadline for finishing the building# is sli^t* How- 
ever# Henahan had documented the facts and this apparently eased the 
minds of the Holiday lawyers* 

Between this stage of the development of the article and the 
printing of the article in the July issue# a period of four months so# 
Henahan answered a half dozen or more series fro® the copy editors (Is 
there such a dance as the Gorilla? Was there really a barbecue to cele- 
brate the new street li^s in 1913?) In each case Iw bad material on 
file which he sent along to them to document his facts* Another question 
from the copy desk ms about the type of plane the Guthrie group arrived 
on* Henahan had said a DC-3 because that is what Lady Qathrie had told 
him* Some editor at Holiday* however# discovered that there iis no W‘^3 
©n that run* 

The most obvious change in copy which urns suggested by the edi- 
tors involved the opening line of the story. Don Schanche# the executive 
editor, decided that it would confuse people who would take the 3CBI 
thing seriously* Besides# he said# it would not take an lOM h3 minutes 
to get from Broadway to Cherokee and he also doubted that the reader would 



get the alMsion to the old tune ”^st Forty Five Ninutee from Broadway*'* 
So Henahan changed it» 

Before dismissing the article review the nine steps ^ich have 
been isolated as the steps of the writing process which Henahan perfcncmed 
as he wrote this article# Malse sure that the students understand what 
each of them is so that they will he ready to stu^ each of them separate- 
ly and understand how it fits into the total writing process# 



”®Ciatural vitalityl* 

That*s the way Sir ^rone Guthrie » • to schedule reservations and 

znanage the huiMing»^^ 



The eoirplete model will he found in the article "Famed Director 
Baspeets Our ''Cultural Vitality* —Sir Tyrone Joans Us In Dedicating 
Ceateri Ifeadsome New Building Opened" ^ published in the Cherokee DaiJj' 
Times j, March 12^ 19 ^ 3 $ section 2 5 p# 2® 



“dierskee^ Iwai »»This art -oriented conmunity became a focal 



point . * to ®*suad the Chicago Daily Newa^ as well as The Journal*” 



The ©ougplete model will he found in the ahtiele ”Slr ^roae Praises 
Cherokeeans” hy Francis Moul^ published in the Sioux City Journal s 
torch 15? 1965 ^ section p# 1® 




s^lme motel j wall to wall ‘beige earpets^ • ® to ®*M©ose fell 
,n modera eolors« oatteted 50 years ago/® 

complete model will “be found 3n Bonal J® leaahan®@ t^ed ®®eherokee 
notes ® 



#6 



”Just minutes from Broadway j, ty ICBM^ lias Gherokee^ ® ® t© ®%re 
the talk ©f Speelm©a°s bar^ let alone of the D ^ 1 Lunefe®®* 

The Qoaiplete model will be found in Donal J. Henahaa®e first draft of 
Me Cherokee 9 Iowa story® 



o 



t© 



®®Just ^5 mimtes from Broadway ^ by ICBM^ lieg Cherokee ^ ® ® 

QttQmioa are the talk of SpeeMon^a bar^ let alone the B & 

fh© sQiplete model wiSJL be found ia the second draft ©f Donal J 
Henahaii’i ®^er©ke©5 Iowa st©^® 



1 Lmneh® 




hope you got omt @f Cherokee alive ® and ”I hop© they treated 
well and that yoia got good stuff®” 



fhe complete model wiH he fomd ia liehard Atehesai®e I96: 

letter to Bonal J® Heaahaa® (se© exhibits ^ and # 3 ) 



t® their sons asd hio 



''Dicks Hereto siaggegted insert ^ ® ® 
widow's charities 



fhe coi^lete model win he found in Henahaa'e inggested iasert for Ms 
Oherokee^ Iowa article® It aeeoa^anied Henatoan's April 22 ^ 19^5 letter 
to lichard Atehesoa^ senior editor ©f Holiday Bfega^iae® 



#14 






*'Here*s what I found from another talh • . •*' to . • and it is a 
thing of heauty. Thanhs.” 



The complete model will be found in a letter written by Donal J . 
Henahan to Holiday senior editor Richard Atcheson on April 22, 1965* 



"Cherokee^ Iowa (pop. 7,724) is the last place in this shrinking 
world . . ."to "and the Guernica are the talk of Speelmon*s har, let 
alone the B & H Lunch." 



The complete model will he found in the article "Culture Comes to 
Cherokee" hy Bonal J. Henahan, published in Holiday Jiagazine, July,i 

1965, pp* 21-26. 



#1 



"Cherokee, Iowa, a town of 8,000 in the valley . . ."to "Margaret 
Delaplsne, Chairioan of the Cherokee Comiiaanity Center Board." 



The complete model win he found in the press release "Tyrone Guthrie to 
Dedicate New Community Center in Cherokee, Iowa", published hy Bolters, 
O’Rourke & Sabinson, Inc., 62 W. 45 St., New York, New York IOO 36 * 



i 



o 



”I heard from Bud Westman of Bolters, 0*E©urke and Sahiason 9 o 9” t© 

* 

**Best luck in Cherokee,” 

The coB^lete model will he found in a letter written hy Bichard Atcheson 
Senior Editor of Holiday Magazine, to Bonal J. Henahan on March 3 9 19^? « 



’"ikllea @ora ® o to "founded %r4tf©rd (Ont*)” 



T^e eoisplete model will he found among Bonal J. lena&an^s initial notes 
taken in Cherokee^ Imxa. Henabaa is the amsie eritie for tbe Chieago 
Baily Hews 9 4©!. N. Wabash A¥®a^ Chicago Illinois 6o6ll. 



”©a S. Ifeijd & 1 LTOeto. {@©anter} « • •” t© ”* . erisfe being a 

fool*’ ® a©t a complete tast© relatioasMp®®* 

Tbe c©i]^l©t© model will b© fomii. m Doaal Henahaa*s Cherokee Kotes 
3/l2-15/65*^ 




i 



nr 




Printed Bejoarces Henahan Used in ^.searching the iMicXe 



1 




1» A hrochnre for the current season o£ the Mnnesota Theater CompetQr* 

2* ”The Future of the Performing Arts'* an artf'^le from Saturday Review 
March 13^ 1963 containing many statistics about the finance iaX state of 
a^airs of the music and drama '^oups in this country# 

3# "Give Itegards to Sir Tyrone" an article from the New York Times 
January 2k, 1965 in which Broadway producer Herman Shumlin argues with 
many ©f Guthrie *s ideas about Broadway theater# 

4, "Guthrie Lauds Town's Spirit" an article from the Bes Moines Register 
March I 5 , 1965 which gives a brief report of the dedication# 

5# "1,000 Miles Off Broadway" an article fran the New York Times Jfey 9* 

1953 about Guthrie and the Minnesota Theater Compai^'s first season# 

^# ^e Associated Press Bioscaphical Service sketch #4l8l^ issued Novem- 
ber 1, 1963 about William Tyrone Guthrie# This item is marked by the 
Bun-Times, Baily News Library as a part of their collection# 

7# "Why I, Refuse Invitations to Direct on Broadway" an article from the 
New Yoai^ Times Deceraber 20, 1964 in which Guttoie explains his attitude 
toward Broadway and the Minnesota Theater# 

8# A brochure-calendar for the 1964-65 year i^^ed hy the Cherokee 
Museum Association which lists the exhibits they will have during the 
year and makes a plea for support# 

9# An APCO Iowa roadmap# 

10. How Itocal Airlines Put tfetin Street on the Mhp , a pamphlet provided by 
American Airlines which includes a description of the services offered 
hy Ozark Airlines# 

11. An Ozark Airlines "ready-ref" timetable. 

12. A "Welcome to Cherokee" flier published by the Cherokee Chamber of 
Commerce on which Henahan has noted the population figure and altitude 
of Cherokee# 

13# An Exhibition Calendar for January to July of I 965 from the Sanford 
Museum in Cherokee, Iowa# 

l4# Four programs from special ©sdiibits which appeared at the Sanford 

Museums 



a* Midwest Indians and Fron‘®^ier Photography 



b# Sculpture by Oscar Littlefield | 

c# Oscillon Exhibits by Laposky i 

s 

1 

' o I 

ERIC ! 



a# Baiutisgs and Da?awing by Marvel Johnson 

15* A list of ”P3Bces At Which OsclZJLon or Electronic Abstractions ]^dii> 
bits Have Been 1953«1^5** tl^'Sanfbrd-Mdseui&d 

l6« The 1963 Annual Beport of the Sanford Maseuii in Cherokee* 

1?^ Two Dedication programs for the Stmday, March 1^, 1965 dedication of 
the Cherokee Comsasunity Center one of which is clean, the other (that 
which Henahan probably had at the dedication) marked with a few notes 
on the ceremony* 

18* The January, 1965 Kewsletter for the Northwest Chapter of the Iowa 
Archeological Society* 7ol« XIII., No. 1 which is published at the San- 
ford Nhseum. 



19 • Two issues of the Miseum News! Sanford Museum and Planetarium Vol. 2* 
No. 2, Summer, 1964 and Vol. s7 NoTlT^ring, 19^57 " 

20. A Northwestern Bell Telephone Company phone book for Area Code 712 
which includes Cherokee. 

21. A rather impressive Cherokee Centennial book published in 1956 which 
traces the history of the and the community© Henahan says that 
every small tovm has such a publication and that it is invaluable .td‘ the 
writer who is unfamiliar with the town© 

22. Two issues of the Cherokee Daily Times that for Friday, I&rch 12, I 965 
which included a special Community Center dedication supplement, and 
that for Saturday, Sfereh I 3 , 1965. 

23. Three issues of ^ Sioux City Journal those for Friday, March 12 , 1965 
Saturday, Jferch I 3 , 1965, and Monday, Iferch 15 , I 965 . A rather ccmiplete 
selection from Guthrie's Siuaday dedication speech is given in the llferch 
15 issue and is reproduced for you in the following pages. 

24. A "History of the Cherokee Community Theater” which was written at 
Henahan * s revest for his use on this article. It i© a two page typed 
report. 



Xiesson 3 




Qyervlev : 

This lesson^ the last in the unit, introduces the student to a 
t^^ology of prose that will he used in the reioaining units in the 
ninth grade and some of the units in succeeding ^ades* These 
types--- Reports^ Anaj^ses^ and B^luations— are discussed fUUy in 
the ^’Introduction to Lessons in the Writing Process from the 
Northwestern Curriculum In Composition” and in the Teacher^s Re- 
source materials for Units 9-2^ 9-3, and 9 - 4 . 

Briefly, one mi^t say that written pieces are classified ac-* 
cording to this scheme hy analysing finished pieces to find the 
communicator's purpose, or his attitude toward his subject matter* 

In Reports the writer merely reports | he does not give opinions 
he does not pass judgment! he merely gives the facts about an 
event, an object, or a circumstance. His function in this piece 
might be said to be descriptive if one will allow narration of an 
event to be description. 

In Analyses the writer takes a different attitude toward his 
subject. Here he looks at the t<^ic in an analytic way, usually 
examining it for causes or possible effects, sometimes comparing 

it or contrasting it with other things of similar nature. Analyses 
often include an ©pinion about the subject, but the opinion is 
subordinated in the piece to giving the reasons ©r causes for m 
event ©r ea^loriog the mture of a situation. 

In Evaluations the writer acts as a judge, stating his opinion 
of what is good or bad, what ou^t or ought not be. His main ob- 






I 



66 

^ective in this kind of ccaapositioa is to pass ^udgmentj and he 
may or may not sti^port hie position. 

The lesson is divided into three exercises# ]^ereise A. makes . 
the distinctions between posiible writer attitudes toward subject 
matter throu^ the use of illustrative sentences, ilxercise B 
leads the student through an|/iysie of several short written pieces 
to show him hew a piece can be classified according to this scheme «> 
©cercise C is an optional written exercise which the teacher may 
choose to use to reinforce the typology is he thinks reinforce- 
ment is necessary. 

These exercises are not meant to be an exhaustive study of 
these types. Instead, they are to be used to develop a prelim- 
inary concept of the basic differences between Reports, Analyses, 
and Evaluations. The purpose is to prepare students for future 
writing problems. 

In other words, if the student has been asked to write a 
Report on the high school traffic patterns, he will be able to 
look at his drafts to see if he has allowed ai^ opinions or Judg- 
ments to intrude into what should be a pure report. If he is 

0 

asked to write an Analysis, he will be able to check to see if 
his emphasis is correct, whether he has emphasized causes or 
reasons or whether his emphasis has been misplaced on Ms estima- 
tion of the subject. 

Objective s 

To introduce the student t© the constructs* of Reports, 

Analyses, and Evaluations • ■ • . • . . 

*"Constructs, *' refers to concepts "deliberately or consciously in- 
vented or adopted for a special scientific purpose" as defined by it'ed N. 

Kerlinger, Foundations ^ Behavioural Research, (New York, 1965)^ P* 32. 
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Exercise A 



Procedure s 

P3lace the followiiag columns of sentences on the chalkboard be- 
fore the class period begins* 

Columa A 

1. The Saturday Evening Post is published weekly by the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company* 

2. The Lincoln Park Zoo has only one elephant in its collection# 
3* The overall height of the Space Needle on the 1962 Seattle 

W^ld*s Fair grounds is 6C0 feet# 

4# mother thinks that the Beatles will net last, but many 
people disagree# 

5« Picasso *s famous painting# The Old Guitarist# hangs in 
the collection of the Art Institute of Chicago on the 
second floor# 






Column B \ 

1 

1. The trend to move from the city to the suburbs, which j 

reached its peak in the late 1950® s, seems to be reversing j 

1 



todays 



2# The price of hardback bool® my well centime to climb, 
because of the increasing cost of labor and materials# 

So X think the turning point in Saturday *s game in the last 
minutes of the third (^t^iarter when our qiisarterback broke 
through the line and made a seventy yard run for a touehdowa® 
4. Last week*s activities on Capitol Hill proved once a^in 
that the Executive branch of the government has gained 
ascendancy over the Legislative# 

5# Because of the development of mass media, the drama today 
has proliferated into a four-fold genre: the traditional 
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stage play, the motion picture scenario, the television play, 
and the nov seldom witten radio play. 

Column C 

1* 1£ there is one thing X can't stand. It is middle-aged hro« 
men in shorts in the supermarlset. 

The Volhsvagen may have outgrown its reputation for being 
^ hut it still seems short and stubby to me# 

3# Six out cf ten high school students are merely \rasting 
the taxpayers* money# 

hm The concert last night- proved once again that Beethoven 
has something valuable to say to the twentieth century* 

Tell the students that this lesson will deal with the hinds of 
attitudes that a communicator may assume toward his subject in any 
particular utterance, and that the three columns of statements 
that they see on the chalkboard typify th^e of the major atti- 
tudes which communicators may assume# Tell them that these 
three kinds of attitudes are those which they will be asked to 
take in various assignments tbrou^out the year# 

Analyze the speaker's attitude in each of the statements, es- 
tablishing the categories, Beport, Ana3Lysis, and Evaluation, in- 
cluding the following points in your analysis: 

In the sentences in Column A the speaker is primarily interested 
In facts# He does not give opinions and he does not make judg- 

I • 

j ments about his subject matter# His attitude is that of the re- 

I 

\ porter who observes and reports in the most objective way pos- 

\ Bible* (a speaker can never be absolutely objective since the 

choice of words he will use necessitates some subjective response 
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to the subject «) For this reason we call this hind of speaker 
a Reporter and the pieces he writes are Reports. (Write Report 
at the tqo of Column A.) His statements tend to be easily veri- 

I 

fiable; that is, the truth of the statement can generally be 
checked in some way. N.B. that althougpi this kind of communicator 
does not give his own opinions^ he may report the opinions of 
others as in the second to last example, mother thinks 

The sentences in Column B, in comparison to those in Column A, 
are less objective « The speaker does reveal his opinion of the 
subject matter, but his opinion is not the most important element 
of his communication. Rather, he tries to analyze his subject for . 
his audience, to give them some rather objective insist into its 
causes or its nature. The speaker in statements of this kind is 
called an analyst and the kind of composition in which he appears 
is an Analysis. (Write Analysis at the head of Column B.) In the 
Analysis, the writer attempts to get his audience to understand 
what something is, why it is, or hw it works. 

In the sentences in Coluian C the communicator plays yet another 
role. Like the Reporter, he observes and reports. Like the Analyst 
he analyzes what he has observed and reported. In addition to 
these functions, hotfever, he also passes judgment on what he re- 
ports and analyzes. The speaker in these pieces says what is 
good and bad, what should or should not be. In this kind of com- 
position his opinions are the major element of his communication, 
unlike those of the communicator in the Analysis. He acts as a 
judge or an evaluator; hence, we call this kind of piece Evalua- 
tion. (Write Evaluation at the top of Column B«) This kind of 
composition is the most obviously persuasive of the three; 
therefore it is the least objective. 
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Ask the students to write one escample of each of the three 
kinds of statements* Halk afcund the room and give help to those 
students who seem to need it^ asking them questions about their 
statements to help them clarify the distinctions when necessary* 
After the students have spent some time working on their state- 
ments (ten or fifteen minutes) ask some student to read one 'of his 
sentences and let the class decide what role the communicator plays 
in the sentencei i.e*, is the communicator a Heporter^ an Analyst, 
or an Evaluator? Allow several or all of the students to read 
one or more of their sentences in this way as time permits or as 
class interest and understanding of the concepts warrants* 
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Exercise B 



Procedure s 



TeU your class that you nov want to look at some pieces writ*- 
ten by various writers to see which of th@ commmiicator'e functions 
the speaker in each article performs. 

1. Pass out copies of ”*Che Philippines; Belch of a laHer” (p*T2) 
to the class. Head throu^ the article with the class. 

Then reread the article sentence by sentence^ asking the 
students to decide what kind of statement each sentence is. 
Sentence [1] An Hhraluation ("pleasant”) 

[2] A Report 

[31 An Analysis (Why "a particular thrill" ?) 

[if] A Report 

[5] A Report 

[6] A Report 
[73 A Report 
[8] A Report 
[93 A Report 

[10] A Report 
[ H] A Report 
[ 12] A Report 
[13] A Report 



Exercise B leads the ©‘^iident from the classification of sentences 

as representatives of types of eompositons to the classification of actual 
pieces of compooition. EenHone 1 and 2 ask the student to classify each 
sentence separately and then^ on the basis of that analysis^ t© decide 
which kted of composition the piece is® Section 3 omits the classifica“ 
tion of each sentence, hut teachers the student to make his classification 
on the basis of main ideas in the article. And Section 4 shows the stu- 
dent tm to make the classification still more quickly by elindnating the 
step of listing all the main points and proceeding to the essential ques- 
tion, *^at is the one most important idea (the communicator's pm^pose) 
in the piece"? 
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Lake Taal is a pleassmt all-day-picnie ° s drive from Bfenila. . . 

”In the first three days, 25 bodies were found." 

The complete model will be found in the article "The Philippines ; 
of a Killer" taken from Thme ifetgazinea October 8 , 1965 s PP* ^7"48. 



to 



Belch 
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Tell the students tbat tbis arblcle Is a good escample of 
pure reporting* Althou^ the first sentence contains an 
Evaluation^ the purpose of the comotunicator in this piece 
is not to judge hut rather to report on the tragedy. The 
evaluation in the first sentence is incidental to the main 
purpose of the piece "which is to deserihe the eruption for 
the reader. 

2 . Blstrihute copies of the article *'How Do Ifou Bead A Dai^ 

Stock Market Eeportf °° from Better Homes and Gardens . Bead 
throuf^ the article -with the class. Ask the class to read 
the article again to themselves ard to classify each of the 
sentences as a Report^ an Analysis or an Evaluation. Give 
them about ten minutes to complete this task. (See models p. ih , ) 
Check with the students to make certain that they have 
classified aU of the sentences as Reports. If students 
differ on their classification^ class discussion should be 
used to correct their errors • 

Ask the students what kind of composition they think this 
piece is on the basis of their close reading. Tell them that 
this Report is typical of How-To-Do-It pieces. Quite often 
they seem to be analyses^ but are really mere reports of a 
process. In this piece the writer/coisBminieator describes the 
process of reading a market report In the same way that a 
communicator would describe the process of baking a cake or 
asseisibling a radio kit. 

3* Distribute copies of "Psychology Is Uncertain Game Factor” (p*TI 
to the students • Tell them this article appeared in the 
Daily Northwestern (the Northwestern University campus newB- 
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paper) on September 30, 1965, the Thursday before the Saturday 
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"Most big newspapers report the daily upgi and downs • . to "These 
would be identified with numerals indicating the various stated dividend 
rates • " 



The complete model will be found in the article "Family Money Management; 
How Do You Head a Daily Stock Market Report?" taken from Better Homes and 
Gardens » November 1964 ^ p. 128 * 
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"Psychology in the sports world • . ."to "and you never know what might 
happen." 



The complete model will he found in the article "Psychology Is Uncertain 
Game Factor" written hy Dick Stilley and taken from the Daily Northwestern a 

Septemher 30, 19^5 , p« 4. 
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Octdber 2 football ga^ betveen Northtrestarn and Hotsra Dame* 

Bead' the article though once with the students and then g© 
hack and reread it slow3^ letting the students pick out the 
main ideas and write them down on paper* 

After you have reread the article with the students^ let 
the class list the main ideas on the chalkboard* 

The main ideas in the article: 

A* Psychology is an uncertain game factor in today college 
football* 

B* The kind of psychological elements that used to he involved 
in football only occasionally influence the outcome of games 
today* 

C* Saturday *s game between Northwestern and Notre Dame may 
he a game that is influenced by the kind of psychological 
elements which used to influence games* 

B« Football Saturdays in .South Bend are special days in that 
town. 

E • Notre Dame will he amcicus to win because of their loss 
last weekend* 

F* The Notre Dame coach; Ara Parse^ian; will probably be 
especially anxious to win a game against the university that 
formerly employed him* 

G* Northwestern will be anxious to build on their win against 
Indiana on the previous weekend to try to stay in the winning 
column* 

H« This is the first game that the two schools have played 
since Parseghian left Northwestern to coach for Notre Dame* 

J* The entire Northwestern campus has been anticipating this 
game for a long time* 
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K* Ta t@ 7 ms of past parfo^nce and nuniber of returning 
lettermen, the two teams are unevenly matched. 

Ash the student to decide what the communicator's main 
purpose in this article seems t© be. Let them discover 
that ©n Analysis may contain a section which ssakes an evalua- 
tion when the evaluation is nested and is not primarily 
to persuade or convince the reader of the communicator's point 
of view. In this article the ©valuation is included in the 
comparison of the records of the two teams^ an often-used 
method of the Analysis ^ 

4, Distribute copies of **®ae Ii^roper Arena” {p.78) to the elaas. 
Tell them that this article appeared on the editorial page 
of the New York Tims on Septemb®5? l6^ 1965« Bead the ar- 
ticle with the class. Ask the students to write a one sen- 
tence statement ^ich suosoarizes the writer's main thou^t. 

Then ask them to decide^ on the basis of their statement of 

« 

the main tfeou^t^ which of the eommunicsitor functions the 
speaker in this article performs. (Their sentences will 
probably say something like; Althou^ concern for the care 
and treatment of the mentally retarded is justified and even 
admirable^ this important issue should not be used as a po- 
litical issue in election campaigning. ) Let several ©f the 
students read their statements to the class and ask for 
comments on the various statements. Be sure that all of 
the statements accepted include a moral judgment (this is 
good or bad^ should ©r should not be done.) 






®* to ®*involved in 



'®A Eineere eoncem for ia^rovement 3 a the welfare 
timing it into a political issue 



$he eoD^lete model win he found in the article 
published in the Septen&er I965 issue of The 



®*The Di^roper Arena®® ^ 
lew York Tames 9 p. 
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Unit 9-2 



For permission to use selections vbieh appe^ in these lessons^ grateful 
acknowledgment is made to the following: 



Brltannlca Junior Encyclopaedia ? 

For selection from the article '^abit*' in the 1965 edition^ volume 
7* Copyrii(ht by Encyclopaedia Britannica. Reprinted by permission 
from Brltaimica Junior Encyclopaedia ^ 

Encyclopedia Americana ; 

For selection from the article '!Babit'^ in the 1969 edition^ volvaoe 
13* Copyright by the publisher. Reprinted from the Encyclopedia 
Americana by permission of the publishers, Grolier Incorporated, 

New York. 

Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. ? 

For selection from EXPLORING BIOLOGY, Edition, by Ella Shea 
Smith, Copyright (c) 1959# by Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. and 
reprinted ^ith vheir permission* 

Harper & Row, Publishers; 

For selection from A FRACMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY by John Gunther. 
Copyrl^t 1961, 1962 by John Gunther. Reprinted by permission 
of the publisher. Harper & Row, Publishers* 

Random House, Inc.: 

For selection from THE DEATH AND LIFE OF 6mT AMERICAN CITIES 
by Jane Jacob. Copyrl^t 1961 by Jane Jacob. Reprinted by 
permission from the publisher. Random House, Inc. 

TB^, The Weekly Newsmagazine: 

For the selection "A Letter from the Publisher*' as published in 
TIME, September Sfe, 1965* Reprinted by the courtesy of TIMEi 
copyri^t Time Inc. 1^5, 



Preface 



These lessons in writing H^orts introduce stMents to 
simple forms of Reporting, beginning with one-paragraph 
examples in simple narrative form and proceeding to more 

complicated forms. Since many of the lessons es^hasize re- 
vision as part of the writing process, these have been plan- 
ned to extend over two days, at least* Examination of his 
own writing on a succeeding day should lead a student to 
more objective appraisal and effective revision than that 
likely to occur immediately following the original writing. 
Perhaps what we are aiming for is two revisions: one imme- 

diately following writing and another when the writing has 
had a chance to ”cool off.” 

Lessons open with students reading and examining a piece 
of professional writing and then planning and writing abort 
papers using similar techniques . In general four steps have 
be^ followed: 

1. Students are given a writing model to read and dis- 
cuss on two levels : content and a particular writing 

technique empl^ed. [^Kie models follow each lesson.] 

2. The teacher or students— or both— choose a subject 
for a writing assignment within the range of the stu- 
dents* personal e^eriences and suitable for develop- 
ment by employing the tecimiques under study. 



The teacher leads students to plan the writing assi^-> 
ment together. Through discussion students set out to 
discover a store of general ideas adequate for devel- 
oping the t^ic. These ideas should then be arranged 
in an order agreeable to the students and acceptable to 
the teacher. Students may find it helpful to take notes ^ 
or the class secretaj^ may write the notes on the black- 
board. Availability of this material is essential for 
each student because he will use these class-generated 
ideas as the skeleton for his own writing. 

4 . Students should begin actual writing as soon as class 
discussion has produced adequate discovery of general 
ideas, and they have been arranged in workable order. 
From these general ideas each student builds his own 
conposition — styles his sentences , chooses his own par- 
ticular details . Ideally students should be able to 
write first drafts during the class period in which they 
read the model and discover and order general ideas for 
the writing assi^iment. 

The next day students should be allowed to re-read and 
revise papers • While some teachers may prefer students 
to rewrite final papers , others may wish to follow the 
technique of the professional journalist. Beporters on 
a daily paper, for instance, cross out umecessary words 
and insert short revisions above the linei they cut writ- 
ing apart to insert longer additions • This latter kind 
of revision, because it concentrates on additions, should 



be encoi^aged among students since these lessons con 
centrate on teaching them to use specific details , 
incidents and exan^les to support general statements 



Lesson I 



Objectives g 



1® To continue devel^ment of the concept of Reporting o 

2* To introduce the student to the Analysis of a short passage 
of Reporting a personal activity in a natural or chronological 

order. 

3. To provide students the opportunity to write one paragraph 
R^orts of personal activities. 



Ifetterials ; 

Copies of passage from The Story of the IHSIDE Books hy 
John Gunther for each student in the class. 



Abstract s 

I. Distribute copies of writing model. Supply bio^aphical 
and background material. Have students read model. Lead 
discussion to help students discover the author’s main 
idea and attitude toward that idea. Have students sort 
out the sentences which carry the general ideas, that is, 
the forxfard movement of the paragraph. Help students see 
how the author makes each general idea more specific be- 
fore he. proceeds to the next general idea. 

XI. Determine a suitable subject for a writing assignment in 
which students may use a method of development similar to 
Gunther’s. Apply the same methods to the students • own 
writing process. 

III. Hhve students work out the general development during 
class discussion. 

I\T. feve each student build upon these common general state- 
ments to x-yrite a paragraph using specific details which 

each discovers or invents for himself. 
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Procedures 



I. lamination ^ writing model s (See model on pp® 

1. Distribute copies of writing model| simply tiiograpMcaJL and 
badsgpound material. 

2® Ife¥e students read mterial silently. 

3* Ask necessary questions about biographical and background 
mterial so students realise Gimther is a successful writer ^ 
author ©f mai^ books widely read by general audiences for 
more than a quarter of a century. In other words , he qual- 
ifies as an esipert on the subject about which he is writing. 

4. Proceed with exasdnation of model. Ask students to find 

the main idea. Write it on the blackboard. 

(Gunther writes everything three times . Main idea is 
"Revision is important” or "Revision is typical.” First 
sentence is specific detail which expresses the general 

idea. ) 

5* Ask how the author develops this idea, exactly what he 
means when he says he writes everything three times. 

(He tells the order of the steps he takes in writing. He 
makes clear that "writing everything three times” really means 
much revision and rewriting.) 

6. Ask students to find the sentences that carry the forward 
movement of ideas — the steps Gunther follows in ordering his 
ideas. Record these steps on the board. 

(a. He first xwites a hurried rough draft of a section. 

b. He revises this section* 

c. Els secretary types the corrected manuscript. 

d. He revises a second time. 

e. The second revision is typed. 

f. He revises a third time. 

g. The third revision is typed. 

ho The third revision goes to the printer. 

i® He revises galley proofs. 

s. 

j . He usually calls it quits after galley proofs . ) 
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7® Heinfore© this itoa3^sls by having stMente put arrows over 
the escaet senteaces in the model whioh carry the forward m©ve« 
ment» Ifeve soaeone read them aloud* 

8. Lead students to discover that these bare sentences make 
difLl reading and in no way convey the attitude of the author* 
Indeed 9 they give merely a dull shadow of the complete pic» 
ture in Gunther *s paragraph* 

9* We now approach the essence of this lesson on Reporting . 

Ask the students to examine the -first three introductory 
sentences of the para^aph t© discover words or groups of 
words that show the author's attitude toward his subject* 

(”niy curse *..91 fid^e and f addle , * * , iU fortune 
• * . • lueWLess creatures who can never get anything right 
on the initial atten^t*”)* 

10. Use a similar method to examine the body of the paragraph. 
Begin by asking how Gunther uses more specific terms to de- 
velop the sentence 9 "First I do an insanely hurried rough 

draft." 

(He typewrites ten pages ^ 2^000 words, in about three hours.) 

Write these details on the board under the general state- 
ment which they make more specific. 

11. Ask how Gunther individualize s the statement, "Then this 
must be revised— often rewritten." 

(By restating it more specifically and with more concrete 
words : "revision takes just as long as the original; " then 

a further restating at even greater specificity, "three hours 
to write, three hours to revise.”) 

12. Ask how Gunther individualizes the idea that revision often 
means actual rewiting. 

("Sometimes hardly a word of the original script survives.") 

13* Have students analyze the rest of the model in a similar 

manner. 

(Gunther mses the same technique of individualizing each 
gaieral statement by statements ©f greater ^eeifieity. ) 



^Students interested ia lexicography might consult th© una° 

bridged dictionary to see hw the word "fiddle" is especially appro- 
priate because it implies two different meanings, both of which apply 
to Gunther's writing activities s he both tinkers with Ms writing and 
tampers Mth it. 
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l 4 » In analysing the last part of the paragraph help students 
understand technical %-jordSe 

(a. Proof s an iwpression of type taken for correction or 

examination » 

Galley proof s a proof from t3^e before it is made ^ 
in pages. 

proof s a proof from type that has been made 

' in pages. ) 

15. A note about identifying Mr. Canfield. Although head of 

Haiper & Brothers j he ser¥ed as Gunther ®s editor. The 
concept of editor might be related to the idea of the copy 
desk in the classroom. Students should learn that every 
author of a book has an editor at the publishing firm. Among 
other duties this editor examines the copy for possible errors^ 
mismderstandings and points that might not be clear for 
readers « > ' - 

16. Help students see how Gunther followed a natural time 
order in reporting events ^ but that he stopped the clocks 
as it were^ to make each event more specific. 

17 » This lesson should 'make students awa,re that objectivity is 
a relative thing as shorn in this writing model. Gunther chose 
those particular ideas ^ both general and specific 5 that helped 
sake Ms particular thesis and vie^ipoiat clear® 



II« AsglCTsent teaoher )» 



1® Tell students they are going t© wite a paragraph using 
the method that Gtmther ua@d« Reiidew his method® 

(General idea supported by several general stat^ents of 

action following a natwal order of events § each statement 
made vivid by one or more specific atat^ents ® ) 

2. Suggest several possible subjects; getting up in the 
morningi lunch how routine | going home from school® 

3* Tell the students that part of the witing activity 
(discovering something to say and putting general ideas in 
order) will be carried on in class with students helping 
one another through means of oral discussion, 

III, Invention s discovery of ideas , (Class activity which provides 
basic information and helps students arrive at a general skeleton 
of a paragraph , ) » - « 

1, Have each student think about the chronological steps he 
follows when he gets \sp in the morning, 

(Let us assume this is the subject chosen, ) 

2. Lead class discussion so students find general statements 
about getting up in the morning and list these on board. 

(An example of statements might cover these i the alarm 
clock- -decisions on clothing- -dressing- - eating breakfast — > 
rela,tions with other manbers of family —collecting school 
supplie 3 - -departure , ) 

3® Discuss possible viewpoints the material itself develops , 

(a R^ort about a person who always has clothing laid out 
the night before and bounds out of bed before the alarm goes 
off TTill have a substantially different effect from one about 
a person who regularly oversleeps and conducts a dai^ morning 
search for his shoes and schoolbooks • ) 

Invention s discovery of details . ( individual activity . ) 

la To make this part of the writing activity clear take ©ne 
of the general statements ©n the, board and Imve students 
assiiie a viei’^oint toward it and work out sentences of greater 
specificity ©r individualizing details to support it, lsc° 
plain that this is the method they will use t© eomplete the 
writing assi^meat® 



2* Students can be told tbat the audience for tMs paragraph 

is their classmates. They can either read th©® to one an- 
other in small groups or before the whole class. Some may 
be us@d for posting on bulletin board. Further ^ they should 
toow the piece is not to be longer than one page. If some 
students prefer not to write about themselves they should be 
encouraged to write about someone else they have observed and 
can write hnovfingly about ^ a brother or sister perhaps. 

Briefly review the ideas of the earlier lessons '^Intro- 
duction to the Writing Process” to remind students that 
such information as audience » length of writing assignment 
are usually knovm and considered by professional writers • 

3. Have students write down general statements they plan to 
use. 

4. Let each student proceed to write his own or individualizing 
details for each general statement. Here he can turn both to 
the exaittple developed by the class and to the Gunther model. 

Writing and revision. 

1. Students should have time to complete writing in class . 

2. Students should be able to call on the teacher for help 
with problems of mechanics or spelling. Such difficulties 
should not bog them doi-m during the creative writing process. 
Further, these student-teacher communications should be 
quietly conducted so as not to distract other writers. 

3. It ie not necessary to make perfect copies @f papers s 
visions and crossed out x-rords should be acceptable oa ceai« 
pleted papers® Some students xfill find they must make ©lean 
copies t© hand ia| allow them to d@ so® 



write almost eveiytliingj if I ha¥e time ® t© ®VMle aetml^ ia 
a taxi ea route to H&.rper*s«” 

The e©zipl@te model will “be foimd in A Fragaeat of Mtobiograplw 
Gunther (lew Yorki ferper and low, Mhlishars, 19^1, 19^2), pp® lOp-UO® 



Lesson II 



Objectives ; 

1. To continue development of the concept of Beporting. 

2 1 To introduce the student to Analysis of a short passage of 
Reporting in which the Reporter basically picks and chooses 
scenes and actions from one vantage pointy and then edits and 
rearranges her pictures to meet her purpose. 

• 3‘ To provide students the opportunity to write short Reports 
of a familiar multi-activity situation in which the writer 
is only incidentally involved but serves primrily as Reporter 
of the scenes he observes. 



Materials: 



Copies of passage from The Death and Life of Great American 

Cities by Jane Jacob for each student in the class. 



Abstract: 



I. Distribute copies of writing model. Supply biographical 
and background information. Have students read material. 
Lead discussion to help students discover the author's 

, introductory idea. Have students sort out the sentences 
which carry th© general ideas ^ that is^ the forward move- 
ment of the selection. Help students see how the author 
makes each general idea more specific before she^ proceeds 

to the next general idea. Help students see how the 
author views her subject from a particular vantage point, 
a vantage point made clear to her audience. Have students 
find main idea> which is stated at the end. 

XI. Use the subject matter of the writing model and the 

author * s technique as the basis of a writing assignment. 
Supply the general subject for the assignment or lead 
students to discover a subject satisfactory to the groi^. 



III. Hhve students work out the general development together 
through class discussion. 



I 



IV. Have each student build the common general develop- 
ment to write a short Report using specific details which 
each discovers for himself. 



c- 
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Bbcamiaatlon of wlting model . (See model on pp. 20-21.) 

1. Distribute cqpies of writing model| supply biographieal and 
background material, 

2. Have students read model and supplementaiy material silently 
or orally. 

3* Ask necessary questions about Jane Jacob so students realise 

E^s. Jacob is a successful writer with background and knowledge 
for the subject about which she is writing. 

4. Proceed mth examination of model. Ask students to find the 
introductory idea. Write it on the blackboard. 

(The stretch of Hudson Street where the author lives is the 
scene of an intricate sidewalk ballet every day. This is the 
obvious thesis and the lesson is structured around it. Some 
students, however, will read on a second level, seeing the 
whole passage, including the ballet metaphor, as lending sup- 
port to the closing statement "All is well" in this stable 
neighborhood where the shop keepers and inhabitants keep the 
neighborhood in order through their movements on the street • 
Each teacher will have to decide for himself whether a class 
is ready to reach this implied meaning. ) 

5. Ask how the author develops the idea of .1;he intricate side- 
walk ballet she sees every day. 

(She uses a chronological order to introduce characters and 
tells what each one does as he appears on Hudson Street.) 

6. Ask students what makes the Jacob model more complex than 
the Gunther model. 

(More characters are participating in a greater complexity 
of activities, a situation which forces the author to do more 
sorting and ordering of characters and activities into related 
categories. ) 

7. Ask students to find the sentences or parts of sentences 
that carry the forward movement of ideas— the steps Mrs. Jacob 
finally selects to order her ideas . Record these steps on the 
board. 

(a. She makes her own entrance putting out the garbage can. 

b. Junior high students walk by, dropping candy wappers. 

c. She sweeps up the wrappers in front of her house and 
watches other rituals of the morning. 
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d* ifelpert wnloeks the la«ndr3r®s handcart from it® 
moorings. 

Joe Cornacchia's son-in«law stacks esopty crates ftom 
the delicatessen. 

f • The harher hg’iaga out his sidewalk folding chair. 

g. Mr. Goldstein arranges coils of wire from the hardware 
store . 

h. A three-year-old comes out on a stoop. 

i. School children j the younger ones» go to school. 

3. Men and women go to work. 

k. Some hail cahs. 

l. Housewives come out of houses and talk to each other. 

m. Mps. Jacob has a wordless farewell with Mr. Lofaro. 

n. The farewell is a ritual which means all is well on 
Hudson Street. ) 

8. Reinforce this learning by having students put arrows over 
the sentences or parts of sentences in the model which carry 
the fonTard mov^ent. 

(students may have difficulty with the passage about the 
taxicabs • Remind them that the taxicabs • "history” is intro- 
duced only to clarify their appearance on Hudson Street ^ that 
part of Hudson Street which Jane Jacob sees as she sweeps the 
mlk before her door.) 

9« Have someone read aloud the forward moving sentences and 
parts of sentences. Lead students to see that these taken 
alone fail to convey the full picture Mrs. Jacob wishes to 
share with us 5 general statements alone create a ballet of 
limited movement by shadowy characters. 

10. Jfe now approach the essence of this lesson in Reporting 1 it 
is similar to that of the proceeding lesson: an investigation 

of how the author adds details that expand the basic ideas so 
the readers see what the author wishes him to see. It should 
be evident to most students that they see more through reading 
this short passage than if they were on Hudson Street them- 
selves — a tribute to the sorting process by which Mrs. Jacob 
chooses general ideas and suj^orting details for each person *s 
activities • 
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Ask students to examine tke opeaajag paragraph to diseover 
details of Mrs. Jaedb*s aeti¥ities ©f putting out the garbage 
©an and sweeping the sidevyalk. 

("surely a prosaie occ\i>ation hut I enjoy my part^ my little 
clang.”) 

Ask how the author uses concrete details t© make us see the 
junior high students walking hy. 

(”dr©ves . . . dropping candy wrappers. How do they eat 
so much candy so early in the morning?”) 

11. Ask students to investigate the long opening sentence in the 
second paragraph to see how each character is individualized 
through what he does rather than hy what he looks like. 

(Joe Cornacchia* s son-in-law stacking the empty crates from 
the delicatessen and others stacking empty crates implies 
replenishing stock. The three-year-old is individualized by 
such details as “with a toy mandolin on the stoop $ the vancage 
point from which he is learning the English his mother cannot 
speak.” Again > an implied meaning: foreign-speaking families 

live on Hudson Street. ) 

32. Ask hoiiT the author makes the primary children distinct from 
the older students of St. Veronica’s and Public School 4l. 

(Primary students "dribble through; ” the more mature stu- 
dents "cross, heading east and west.") 

13* Continuing the ballet metaphor, ask what the two new 
entrances are. 

(Men and women going to work and neighborhood women in 
housedresses crisscrossing the street.) 

l4. Ask students to find details the author chose to individ- 
ualize these two groups . Record on board. 

("women — well-dressed and even elegant men— with briefcases 
emerge from doorways and side streets .... heading for bus 
and subway • . • some hover on the curbs, stopping taxis." 

The second group, the women in housedresses, "crisscross, 
pause for quick conversation . • . laughter or joint indig- 
nation, never it seems anything in between." Students will 
probably want to point out that Mrs. Jacob here Introduces 
characters talliing, an intrusion on the ballet movement. 
Ifowever, Mrs. Jacob probably saw the talk as incidental to 
the movement; it is a minor point, in any event. ) 



15 « Ask students if they have discovered an inner organization 
of this para^aphs that is, a numher of categories into which 
the author has sorted the various people and their aetiid.ties* 

(One sorting might have two parts: those who were getting 

rea^ to stay in the nei^borhood for the day and those who 
were leaving the nei^borhood. ' A more realistic listing will 

have more categories : older school children, storekeepers, 

younger students, merchants, adult workers leaving the nei^- 
borhood, housewives staying at home, and I&*s* Jacob's depar- 
ture. 

The purpose of investigating this inner organization is to 
lead students to see that ordering material in an apparently 
simple, chronological manner forces the writer through a 
process of sorting material into categories of one kind or 
another. Perhaps the students can be led to see that such 
sorting is a device the writer uses to help the reader grasp 
relationship of ideas and thus understand more easily. 

l6. Ask students to examine the fi n al three sentences, which 
might well have been a separate paragraph. Ask how Mrs. 

Jacob changes role here. 

(She moves from observer to participant: "time for me to 

hurry to work too, and I exchange my ritual farewell with 
Lofaro.") 

17 • Ask students what details make Mr. Lofaro a real person to 
the reader. 

("the short, thick-bodied, white-aproned fruit man who 
stands outside his doorway a little up the street, his arms 
folded, his feet planted, looking solid as earth itself.") 

l8. Ask why Mr. Lofaro is more completely described than the 
other merchants . 

(The author wants us to see that Mr. Lofaro plays a larger 
role than the others through the "ritual farewell.") 

19* Ask how Mrs. Jacob makes the reader see her "ritual fare- 
well." 

(She uses specific ^ as opposed to general, action words s 
"¥e nod| we each glance quicM,y and domi the street , then 
look back to each other and smile. We have done this many 
a morning for more than ten years, and we both Imow what it 
means : All is well.") 

20. Ask students to esplain the meaning of "All is well." 

(Hopefully they will see that the great number of details 
which the author has observed, sorted and recorded lead to 
a general conclusion— all is well as the day starts on Hudson 
Street. ) 
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21* This is an optional question for discussion, but this 
writing model presents an organisation pattern useful for 
discussing an essential phase of the witing process often 
diffici0.t to get at with students — a kind of which-came»first» 
the-chicken*-or-the-egg consideration : 

Ask students to recall how Mr. Gunther said he wrote. 

(He wrote everything three times.) 

Supposing that Mrs. Jacob followed a similar method| ask 
students to chart or list the many different points in the 

writing process at which she might have introduced the con- 
cept of conparing the morning activity to a ballet. 

(Possible answers : 

a. While she was standing on the street with her broom. 

b. While she was trying to put the ideas into some kind 
of order in her mind before she started writing. 

c. While she was writing or revising. ) 

Students should be made aware that at many points in the 
pre-writing, writing and re-writing processes they will fre- 
quently discover new relationships of ideas that add fresh- 
ness and originality to what they wite. Put another way, 
students should begin to see that the writing process itself 
sometimes generates ideas which nudge aside nice, orderly 
pre-witing plans. 



II. Assignment (by teacher ). 

Tell students they are going to write a Report using methods 
similar to those of the model. Review the method. 

(Chronological order of events. Events separated into cat- 
egories. General conclusion at the end. Specific, individ- 
ualizing details supporting each forvjard moving statement. 

The metaphor used to tie ideas together should not be essen- 
tial in this siting assignment. ) 

2. Ifeve students suggest several possible subjects, action 
scenes they aght observe together at school and from which 
th^ could write a similar Report. DeeM© on a subject. 
Chances are students will have to do some observing before 
writing I they win discover they have never really looked 
carefully at what goes on in opening the library, closing 
the science laboratory or starting a basketball game. 
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3» Have studento observe an agreed-upon activity and take 
some notes on the actions and participants in preparation 
for groi^ pre-witing activities the follomsg iay« 

Discuss possible audiences and have students decide for 
whom the^r -siill ■write. 

(Escaa^less student readers of their grade ^ school paper 
or adult readers of the neighborhood paper.) 

Ask them how the particular audience ■wiH influence the 
they collect ideas. 

5 . Determine the length of the Report | students may wish 
some freedom here, but the paper should be short, preferably 
no more than a page in length. 



III. Invention ; discovery of ideas . ( Class activity providing 
basic ii^ormatlon and arri'^1 at a general skeleton for the 
Report .) 

1. Ask students to Report on their observations and notes 
about the opening of the school library. 

(Let us assume this is the subject chosen. ) 

2. Lead class discussion so students concentrate on the 
activities involved rather than the appearance of the 
people. List statements of action on the hoard. As students 
build upon each other’s statements, a vie'vpoint or tone, even 
a unifying metaphor, may emerge. In general, students find 
more things to choose from in bustling, busy scenes rather 

. than quiet ones. Ideally they should observe the library 
when it is bursting with early morning students doing many 
things. 

3* Lead students to see that they must move b^ond a simple 
chronological ordering of events | like Mrs. Jacob, they must 
find a way to separate events according to types of persons 
involved. If the Report aims to convey the picture of a 
bustling cpening hour in the library, the writer might select 
the tem-paper-writing senior dropping an armful of overnight 
books on the front desk and rushing to class, the desperate 
junior coaxing the librarian to help Mm find material for 
m overdue report, the freshman boys huddled over the ^©rt 
section of the morning Tribune s checking the baseball batting 
averages while keeping an eye on the clock. The R^orter 
wot^d probably sort out and reject scenes of serene scholar- 
ship in progress because they fail to portray the idea of 
busyness. A similar division into types will be necessary 
in writing about the library staff and the teachers present • 
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Allow students time to copy general statements from the 
hoard. Some may wish to copy all the ideas recorded on the 
hoards since these may help them develop individualizing 
details to support the general statements. 



nr. Writing and revision . 

1. Students shotsld have time to write in class. 

2, Students should he able to call on the teacher for help 
with problems of spellings looking up words in the diction- 
aiy should not he allowed to hog them dovm during the creative 
writing process. Studoat-teacher camaunication should, of 
course, he quiet so as not to distract other writers • 

3« Students should place papers in copy-desk folders at the 
©ad of the class period. However, they should he encouraged 
to think about what they have written and allowed to read and 
revise their Reports the next day when they will have a more 
detached attitude. At this time students should he encour- 
aged to look critically at their writing, and consult the 
dictionary, thesaurus or handbook. 

h. Have students turn papers in to the copydesk or the teacher, 
follov7ing the established class procedure. 

5« Teacher evaluation should he based on how well students 
developed individualizing details and achieved order in the 
light of the audience for whom they wrote. Avoid red pencils; 
overlook mechanical errors, find something to praise. 

6. Arrange for students t© share writing successes by reading 
choice passages and papers aloud or showing papers on the 
overhead projector® 
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” t© ®*kso¥ what it 



**The stretch of Hudson Stheet where I live ia 

means: All is well/’ 



The complete model will he found in The Death and Life of Great American 
Cities by dane Jaedb (lew York: Bandom House ^ 196l77~PP» 50'“ 51® 
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1® To help stufleats understand that the mj we wite (or com* 
immicate in geneial) depends upon onr audience » 

2» To ha ¥0 students report their mm eonversatioas as an eas- 
ample of how differently they themselres report the same 
es^erience to two different audiences® 

3® To have students plan and give short oral reports about 
one of the situations on the chart "Situations tl^t Change ’ 
a Speaker ®s Point ©f ¥iew®" These reports should show how 

word usage changes to express the different viewpoint the 
speaker assumes when the audience changes® Also the students 
should become aware of how speakers use words of greater 
specificity for particular audiences® 

4® To lead students to discover some additional problems one 
encounters as a writer rather than a speaker in meeting the 
needs of his audience, his readers • 

5* To have students examine models from encyclopedia writing 
which Bhmr how differently the same subject was covered for 
different audiences ® 



Iviaterialss 



1® Copies of etert "Situations that Change a Speaker *s Point 

of View." (See page 28®) 

2a Copies of encyclopedia explanations of the word "Habit" 
from Encyclopedia Americana and from Britannica Jr® Encyclo- 
pedia ® (See wage 27.) 



Abstract I 

I® &v@ students consolidate their practical knowledge of the 
information about the iateractioa between speaker and lis- 
tener in general conversation® Ask students t© tell how . 
they would report the same event to their parents and then 
to their friends* 

II. Pass out charts titled "Situations that Change a Speaker *s 
Point of View®" Have students prepare short oral reports 
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Qt conversations about one of the sitoatioas in the chart 
or a similar one* Group the reports by subjects and en« 
courage question® after each group of speakers has finished* 
Allovr listeners to ask qpestions about anything they failed 
t© understand. In other words, show how questions give the 
speaker a chance to clarify what he previously said by ex» 
panding or explaining his ideas* 

III* Lead students t© discover how much more difficult it is to 
fwesee the needs of a particular audience when writing* 
Befer to the questions students asked in the preceding oral 
reports and discuss how these questions helped the speaker 
ccmmunicate his ideas more fhlly* Discuss other reactions 
of the audience (overt and covert) that night mke a speaker 
revise his conversation or speech as he goes along* Belate 
these situations t© the writing process and help students 
realize how they met, while writing, teep anticipating the 
reactions of readers and provide for them* 

IV* Distribute copies of the writing models, passages from the 
two encyclopedias, one written for children, the other for 
adults, both passages explaining the word ”habit.” Bead 
and discuss the passages to discover ways each author pro- 
vided for his particular audience by the way he wrote# 



1* We cannot overemphasize the importance of structuring sit- 
ing assignments so that students always have a particular 
audience in mind as they wite# Bfeny students look upon 
school composition as "trriting writing” for teacher evalua- ■ 
tion rather than as writing their thoughts so clearly and 
concretely that they ■trill be understood by someone in par- 
ticular who wants or needs to understand* 

Perhaps we can begin by asking the students to reflect on 
how carefully each considers his audience in everyday con- 
versation* Ask students to tell how they report the same 
event to different audiences ; (Reporting about a new friend 
to parents calls for different selection of details than re- 
porting to a close friend* ' Again, a blue Pontiac sedan for 
one audience becomes a CTO for another* Students can be ex- 
pected to provide a lively discussion a® they relate incidents 
which contrast the vocabularies they use with adults and with 
their peers*) 

Lead students to generalise about the eharacteristice ©f 
audiences they considered in deciding ©n material for their 

conversations * Ask why a student usually does not tell his 
mother the technical aspects of a successful play in a foot- 
ball game, while he my even get out a piece of paper and 
make a diagram of the same play for a friend who plays on 
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another team* (a speaker mast consider the knowledge and 
hack@?ound of his andience^ as well as interest in the suh« 
Ject*) I-lhether a class should he allowed to get off in the 
complicated subject of a speaker’s hidden purposes mist he 
decided hy the teacher® Some classe© can profitably proire 
their own a^thods of hidden persuasion in conTersation# 

Smith had the neatest new sweater today^^ Mother# B@ 
you know she got five skirts and sweaters to start schoolf*® 
or "I hear my new English teacher has nev®p been known to 
give a kid an B the first marking period# Bo you thing that’s 
fair^ Bad?®®) 

2# Pass out ctert titled '^Situations that Chang© a Speaker’s 
Point of ¥i 0 w»*® Have students read the entire chart# Ask 
them if they would like t© add sot© simiMr situations which 
wmM change a sweater’s point of view# feve the secretary 
list some of these situations on the board# Tell students 
they will have a time to prepare a one-mimte conversation on 
one of these situations# Ifeke clear that the second situa- 
tion is not Just an interruption of a conversation beg^n with 
on© person and interrupted by the entrance of a gecond per- 
soni it is an entirely different eonversatioa and much more 
difficult because the speaker faces an audieac© ©f tw® per- 
sons with different interests and backgrounds# The teacher 
must anticipate that some students will point oat that their 
reaction to the second audience in mary of these situations 
waiM be fgimply t© avoid talking aboat the situation under 
the circumstances# Suggest each my think up a similar situ® 
ation from his own experience since all of us have occasion 
to talk with people ©f mixed interests and background# 

Students will realise that the successful speaker here is the 
on© who can discover ways to say eomething so it appeal 
to more than one person# 

Give students time to prepare report© fhis my b® an over- 
night assignment or a eMsstime assignmeatj a decision best 
made by each teacher who is familiar with the particular class# 

The reports should not be longer than a minute or so# fry 
to gpoup the reports by subjects s© students can see and ap- 
preciate that no two speakers handle the subject in exactly 
the same way# In scheduling speakers it is useful to have 
the first two or three speeches given by students who can be 
©i^eeted to give good speeches with interesting^ specific de- 
tails# These first speeches fulfill a function similar to 
.the writing models we us© ia the lessons—they help the other 
student© structure better ©peeeheii ©ad set the ton© for the 
entire assignment® All speakers shouM be given the courtesy 
®f being heard throu,^ to the ©ad# In th© li^t ©f the ob- 
jectives ©f this articular lesson^ no eritlcisii ©f vocabulary 
©r deliveiy should b© B®d@# At the ©ad of each group of 
speeches students should be able t@ ask gusstlons of speakers 
if they failed to make a point clear# Fiaally^ teacher and 
students mi^t point out particularly successful ways various 
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speakers reached his two audiences* 

3» Ask students to consider hm the listeners' questions 
helped them make themselves understood* !Then ask them to put 
themselves in the role of listeners and recall incidents in 
‘Which they as listeners found it necessary to ask questions 
to understand speakers* (Here students will g^in understanding 
of the nature of communication hy citing the failures they 
have suffered ‘throu^; the teacher who gave too hasty an ex- 
planation of a new process^ the neither i<dio failed to give 
adequate directions for the baby sitter, the classmate who 
relayed assignments incompletely*) 

Ask s'tudents to consider some similar es^mples of failures 
they have experienced not in oral but in written communica- 
tion* (Actually, each of the examples cited above could have 
been written failures as well as oral*) Another example they 
mi^t cite are inept direction sheets for assembling many 
things we buy from Icitchen stools to golf carts* Ihis should 
be an open-end discussion but students will most likely gi*ve 
Instances in which writers failed to give needed information, 
used a too specialized vocabulary, or failed to be specific* 

4*. The following activity should reinforce the previous dis- 
cussion which was largely based on the students' own experi- 
ences* Distribute copies of the two passages explaining 
“habit*" Ha've someone read them aloud* Ask what ‘was each 
author's purpose* (To explain the term "habit*") Ask why 
they are so different* (Because one was written for adults 
and one for children*) 

Ask students to pick out the words or phrases in the 
Ayrlcana version which make us realize it is for adults* 

( **Relati‘vely undeviating fashion • • • purposeful endeav- 
or • * • to facilitate adjustments*") Ask students if they 
think the author of the Britannica account knew less about 
the subject than the other* What you want to establish is 
the fact that although both writers are in all probability 
highly qualified, one deliberately simplified his material 
because of his audience* 

Ask S'tudents to find the general ideas In the meaning and 
list the specific concrete examples the Americana author uses 
to make his general terms clear; 

a* Generals habits acquired as a result of purposeful 
endeavori Specifics those necessary to use the type- 
writer efficiently* 

b* Generals habits learned without intenti Specifics 
habit of misspelling a word* 

c* Generals habits which reveal faulty procedural 
Specifics habits of automobile drivers* ' 
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Ask students why the author mi^t have chosen these examples 
for his adult audience* (They are examples most adult rea- 
ders would he familiar with*) 

Ask students to pick out the general ideas and the supporting 
specific statements in the Britannica Jr» s 

a* General: good habits are helpful to the person; 

Specific: brushing one's teeth morning and ni^t* 

b* General: habits which maybe harmful; Specific: 
smoking or biting one's nails* 

Ask students to consider why these examples were chosen by 
the author* (^ey would be understandable to children*) 

Ask students to read the passage from Americana and leave 
out all the concrete e:^mples* Have someone read the pas- 
sage without the concrete examples* This question antici- 
pates the motivating idea behind mar^ of these lessons: the 
successful writer— professional or student— must concentrate 
on supporting his general ideas with concrete^ specific details 
and incidents* He must have a particular audience in mind to 
discover and use those details and incidents which will most 
effectively appeal to and be understood by that particular 
audience* 
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” Babit a a loose term denoting • • to ”• • , or they may lead to inef- 
ficient performances.” 

(the citation for this con^lete model will be found on p« l48 of the unit 
LESSORS IN THE BASIC PROCESSES IN COMPOSITION) 



"Habit . Anything we learn to . . to ”. . . such as smoking or biting 
one's nails.” 

(the citation for this complete model win be found on p. l48 of the unit 
LESSONS IN THE BASIC PROCESSES IN COMPOSITION) 
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Lesson W 



Objectives; 



1» To introduce students to tecbniqjnes a *»riter uses to sepa- 
rate an event into a series of small events* 

2* To introduce students to some introductos^ words and word 
groups which alert readers to a new event coming up* 

3* To make students aware of words and word groups which empha- 
sise time relations between ideas* 

To make students aware that some time sisals both sum- 
marize what has happened before and at the same time show the 
time relation between two events* 



Materials ; 

"A Letter from the Publisher, Bernhard M* Auer," Time* Sep- 
tember 24, 1965 > one copy for each student* (See pp. 33-3^ •) 

)■ 

Abstract ; 

I* Have students read and understand a letter-report of an 
event reported chronologically * 

II* Have students discover the small events into which the 
writer separated his main event* 

III* Have students find and record key sentences which intro- 
duce each small event* 

IV* Have students examine the writer *s opening word signals 
which seanre the double function of summarizing for the 
reader a previous event and at the seme time relating it 
to the new event introduced in the main part of the sen- 
tence* 



Procedure; 



1* Have students read and understand "A Letter from the Mb- 
lisher," Time* September 24, I 965 * 
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a • Exp3ain that this weelsly feature of Time usually re«- 
ports hehind-the-scenes activities of producing the maga« 
sine, such as how winters put a stoay together or how an 
artist creates a cover* 

h* Distribute copies of the model* 

c* Have students read the passage and question them for 
understanding* 

d* Ask wMt makes the repost newsworthy* 

(®iis is the first cover based on a work of sculpture* 
The method of the sculptor was unusual*) 

2* Have students see how the writer reported the event (the 
creation of the cover) by breaking it down into a series of 
small events. 

a* Write on the board the first thing that happened* 

( Time comtzdssioned Sculptor Robert Berks to produce a 
bust of Pope Paul to be photographed for a Time cover*) 

b* Ask students what were the small events that made up 
the whole event— the creation of the cover* Have stu- 
dent secretary copy these on the board. 

(One way or another, the list must follow the key sen- 
tences of the model because of the next step in the les- 
son* One ways 

1* He examined Timers photographs* 

2* He took his selections home and went to work* 

3* He discovered what he wanted in expression and 
position* 

4# He chose a special clay to work with* 

5* He created the bust of Pope Paul* 

6m He photographed it.) 

3* Have students examine "time signals” and the way the writer 
uses them to alert the reader to a new idea* 

a* Ask students to locate the key sentences or parts of 
sentences with which the writer introduced first, the 
general event and then each small event* Allow some time 
for individual work* Then ask students to read key sen- 
tences* 




(This is the lists 



HfSkln Event 

"The editors commissioned the bust of Pope Paul and 
used a color photograph of it as a cover ports^it* The 
Sculpture is the work of Boston-born Bobert Berks « * « » 

Small Events 

1« "Mter he accepted our commission^ his first move 
was to sift ttu*ough hundreds of photographs of the 
Pope in our picture collection." 

2« "Then Berks took his selection of pictures back to 
his Manhattan studio^ covered a whole wall with them^ 
disconnected the telephone and went to work." 

3* "After five hours of studying the photographs, 

Berks felt he Imew what he wanted— the expression of 
the face, the position of the head, the thrust of 
the shoulders." 

4. "For his medium, Berks chose a plasteline-like 
clay [a non-hardening clay mixed with oil or wax] 
which he devised himself « . • 

3* "Working against our deadline, Berks completed the 
bust in two days and ni^ts." 

6. "After finishing the sculpture, Berks turned to 
the job of photographing it, which he rates as im- 
portant as doing the bust itself.") 

b. Have students copy these sentences carefully in their 
notebooks under two headings. Main Event and Small 
Events , numbering them as shown above. 

4. Have students examine the sentences they copied to discover 
hm the writer used introductory groups of worts to alert the 
reader to each new event. 

a. Ask students to find the writer’s signal words which 
precede the main thou^t in each key sentence. 

b. Ask students to put a lia© above those opening signals 
which indicate time relations (opening groups ©f words 
or single word introducing key sentences X} 2, ond 6). 

e. Ask students if there is a difference between the func- 
tion of "After" word groups and single word "Then." 

("After" word groups summarise what has happened before 
and indicate something new is about to start. "Then" 



makes the reader do his om summarizing but alerts him 

that a new event is about to start*) 

d* Ask students why these "After" word groups help the 
reader more than does the single word "Then*" 

(These word groups repeat in condensed form the pre- 
vious event so the reader sees the immediate time rela- 
tion between the two ideas*) 

e * Ask idiy the author put these devices at the beginning 
rather than the end of sentences* 

(Only in this position can the words serve their two 
functions: to alert the reader to a new event and sum- 
marize a previous one*) 

There is no writing assignment with this lesson because the 
main purpose is to introduce the concept of "time signals" needed for 
the next lesson* 
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” Tme * s cover artists have used eveiy * • to **c©nserva.tisni swirl 
through the Vatican Council.” 



The complete model will be fonnd in the article Letter from the 
Publisher” by BerdSisM M* Auer^ printed in TMe magazines September 24* 

1965. 






Lesson ? 






Objective g 



To give students practice in use of time sigml-wrds in 
Tfriting a narrative explanation of a complex event* 



Sfeterials s 



Passage from Exploring Biologya Fifth Edition, by EUa Thea 
Smith, "A Little Monkey's Flight into Space,” a QQyy for each 
student* (The Time chart, showing time and events covered in 
vrlting model, is for the teacher only*) 




Abstracts 



I* Have students read writing model and discuss content, 
author's purpose, and audience* 

II. Have students study author's organization* 

III. Have students see w1^ some events are reported only briefly 

and in general terms. 

IF. TSbvq students see other events are reported with many 
specific details . 



V. Have students see that i«®ortaat ideas are introduced first 
in general terms and then supported with details* 

VI. Have students see that importance of an event, not the 
time covered, determines the number of details th© writer 
\rill report. 

VII. Have students study the functions of time signals. 

• VIII. feve students see that detailed repertiag reqjxires exten- 
sive use of time signals • 



EC. Have students write one ©r more reports of an event which 

can be reported as a series of smll events ©f vaayiag 
degrees ©f ii®©rtanc@« 
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B?oeedur©i 



I« Itemlmtlon of Writing Model , (see model on pp« k2-hk-») 

km Have students read and understand the pua^ose and audience 

ae **A Little Monfee 3 T*s Fli^t into Space.*® 

1. Pass cut copies of passage. 

2. Have students read passage and discuss piupos© of 
authors ask especially ^y the author used a ®® story®® 
form. (To report to hi^ school biology students 

hour a monkey reacted during a space fli^t; hour scien- 
tists measured the reactions and ‘fr^ the fli^t 
ms important. The story line is the technique for 
holding interest.) 

B» Have students study how* the author organized her report. 

1. Ask students hov author organized the '®story‘* of 
the flight. 

(Divided the main event into small events and 
reported these in the natural order.) 

2. Ask students to list in their notebooks a title 
or heading for each small event. 

3. Have students discuss headings and try to agree 
on a common list which the class secretary should 
record on the hoard as a basis for a later step in 
in the lesson. See Time Charts on page 45. 

G. Have students study- the levels of specificity in the article. 

1. The following words and phzases should be listed 
on the board. 

"trained for weeks®- ‘ ” **body processes" 

"various small instruments" ’’doctors" 

"well-padded, sealed capsule" ’’moment** 

"reactions" 

2. Ask students to dictate for recording on hoard all 
that the article tells them about each word and phrase. 

Group I 

"trained for weeks." No details ©acpMia the specific 
method of the training® 

"Various small instruments" is a general idea which does 
not sorb out instruments or their specific forms or 

functions. 

I'feile "capsule" is made somewhat specific with the 
details "well-padded, sealed," the reader learns 
nothing of size, material or shape of the capsule. 
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Group II 



Genessl 



Spec if 1 q’ 



‘'’body processes” 



” pulse” 

"breathing rates” 
"blood pressure" 
"body temperature” 
"voice” 

"breathing” 

"heart sounds" 



"doctors" 



" listening" 



"moment" 



"they had been waiting for” 



"reactions” 



"primates" 

"while traveling close to 

70,000 miles per hour in 
zero-gravity conditions" 



3 # Ask students to compose a sentence or two to explain why 
the author treated some terms one way (generally) and 
some another (specifically) • 



A possible phrasing: authors use specific 
details to explain general terms that they 
want their audiences to understand in detail, 
or that will give some kind of color to their 
writing. Their choice depends on their sub- 
ject, their audience, and their purpose. 



This is a difficult point. Allow plenty of ti®s for dis- 
cussion. 



4 . Supplementary examples of significant small events re- 
ported in deep detail for the record of the 13 -minute 
fli^t itself. 

"His pulse rate rose" 

"on awakening" 

"from 230 to 250" 

"an increase of about the same proportion as 
that of a human being Just awakening." 

"11® pulse rate rose" 

"from B$Q t© 280 " 

"the rocket and its passenger hurtled outward” 
"For .minutes" 

"t© a distance of 290 miles" 

"subjecting the monkey to © force ©r pull ©f 
some 10 times the force of gravity." 



5# Ask students what particular audiences of science stu- 
dents ini^t need mere specific inforaetion ©a these suh» 

jects. 

(Students of electronics^ for instance^ mi^t retire 
many specific details aheut the instruments, their design 
and function* Medical students specialising in aero» 
spie© medicine mi^t reg.uire 3?^ges, or entire hool^, per- 
haps, detailing and particularising the general idea of 
"•various small instruments attached to various parts of 
the body.”) 

IX* Writing Assignment j a Teacher-Student Activity * 

A*. Ask students to think of possible events in their own lives 
which could he broken down into small events for a "story” of 
two pages that would interest either the whole class or another 
audience of the student's choice* Prime the students^ thinking 
with some possible subjects* (School election, school program, 
athletic content, first date, a big party, a public appearance.) 

B. Allow students time to think of some subjects, then list 
these on the board* 

C* Some subjects will be simple narration, others will have an 
expository or persuasive puspose beyond the narration. Either 
type should he acceptable. 

III. Invention ; Discovery of General Ideas . ( Class activity which 

provides basic information and helps students arrive at a general 

skeleton of a report of several paragraphs .) 

A. Allow students time to carry on a question-answer session 
with themselves about ideas for their papers and suggest they 
make notes » 

B* Some questions that might prove helpful could be written on 
the board. 

1* llho is your audience? 

2* Waat is the main idea you ifant to get across? 

3« are the important people involved in the event? 

km What is the main event, i -s essential parts? 

5® When did the event occur? 

6* t'Jhat small event® before and after, the min event need 
telling? 

T® How much time is covered by each small event? Make Time 
■ Chart . 

II 1 miiwiii I • iiiftmiiiiri 



lEvention g Dlscovea^y of Details ♦ ( Individual activity *) 

A« To help students through this step in the writing process 
ask students to keep in mind their audience^ pua^ose^ mood and 
length of the paper. 

B. Ifeve students use their Time Charts as they develop specific 
details « 

C. Hava students refer a^in to the writing model and follow 
the form as closely as possible* 

An example of a report about the freshman chorus winning a 
city-wide contest* 

Beginning: 



event 

time and place 

name of director 

number of students in chorus 

Small background events: 

selecting students for the chorus 
early rehearsals 

stepped-up rehearsal schedule as contest ap- 
proaches 

going to downtown auditorium for contest 
drawing third position for appearance 
listening to competitors 



Main event! 



getting on stage 

the singing itself with details about each 
song 

difficult spots in songs 

ending on pitch on the ri^t hi^ note 

Concluding small events s 

Tilting for the judges • decision 
hearing the decision and commendation 
reactions back at school 

B® Have students become aware of the several functions of time 
signals for the reader. 

1, Ask students to insert in a second columa in the Time 
Chart the exact time covered by each small event. (See 
Time Chart.) 

2 . Ask students to underline in the model all words or groups 
of words which are time signals— either timing events, or 



them or doing both simultaneously ^ 



(timings **For 2§ minutes” | orderings ”Hext"i and doing 
both simultaneously s ”The day before”*) 

3» Discuss students* underlined time signals and ta:y to ar« 
rive at agreement. (Such phrases as ”0n the return trip 
to earth” seem to imply time^ but students omiy see this 
as a place-phrase. It would seem advisable not to con- 
centrate on such differences since there are a large num- 
ber of time signals available for study*) 

4* Ash students to record time signals on their Time Charts* 

5 • Ask students the author chose to open mai^ sentences 
with time signals* 

(To alert the reader to a new small event as well as to 
clock that event*) 

E* Bfeve students see that a writer uses most time signals when 
reporting events in detail* 

1* Ask students to consult chart to find time signals which 
cover largest time segment* 

(Actually^ only one time signal is used in reporting 
training activity: "for weeks”.) 

2* Ask students how training incident is reported* 

(General terms reported briefly*) 

3* Ask students to find time signals in the event covering 
the small®st amount of time* 

( Four time signals in the fli^t out which covers three 
minutes s "For 20 or 30 seconds » • • after that « • * 

For 2§ minutes * • • Then * • « *”) 

hm Ask indents where the above time signals occurs in what 
kind of event* 

(important event, covered in detail®) 

5« Ask students to discover a relationship between this 
author’s use of specific details and time signals* 

(The more specific and detailed the reporting of an e- 
vent, the more freqpeat the time signals*) Some students 
will point out that ma^ of these time si^ls them- 
selves are particularly specific; (” For 20 or 30 
seconds” in contrast, for instance, to "for weeks"*) 



kl 



3^- ana EegieiQB* 

Am Students should have overai^t or longer to complete wit- 
ing| using the time chart as a kind of outline* 

B* Students should he able to call on the teacher for help 
with mechanics* 

C, Students should he allowed revision time in class* Ask 
students to examine their papers for specific details* Ihen 
ask them to check their time si^sals* 

D* Students should have a choice whether or not they rewrite 
revised papers* 



) 
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**T1ae stor^ of the flight ©f a little sq.'J^irrel monkey . ® to highly 

hopeful trail for human space flight.” 



The coH^lete model win he fomd im Exploring Biology (Fifth Idition) hy 
.EUa fhea Sndth (lew Yorks lareourt^ Brace & Worlds Dac.^ 1959)# PP* 

645 . 



lime Chaapt 



Small Events i 

1 » Introduction 

(1-3) 


1 Time Covered 


... 


2« Training 


weeks 


3* FXi#t Time 
De@Med 
(ll«32) 


- 


4* Getting Beady 

(12»^3) 


1 day 


3* All aboard 

. (19-22) 


1 § hour 


1 ^ ' 

6» Takeoff i 

(aa-27) 1 


aa instant 


1 7« Fli^t Out 1 

(§ 8 - 32 ) j 

1 E 


3 minutes 


1 

8a la Space | 

(32-1I-3) 

1 


10 minutes 
(implied) 


! ^ 

9« Return ( 

C44'=’52) 1 


1© mlmtes 

(i«®liaa) 


1 ' 

1 


1 

1 - — 



fime Word Sigml© 
reeent (3) 

ufas trained for weefes (5) 

usually fell asleep soon after 
being placed in • • » cap- 

"' " i,imminriiwnriiiKiiim imuinf urni 

s ule (o) 

After careful preparation (lO) 
on December 13* 195Q (H) 

The day before (ll) 
then placed him (15) 

On December 13 (20) 

one half hour before (20) 

soon fell asleep (22) 

asleep •when the rocket left the 

SSalUTT""” — 

For 2Q or 30 seconds (28) 
after that (28) 

For 2h minutes (30) 

Then (33) 

At once (to) 

la less than & aiaute (%l) 

Qn the return trip t© earth (45) 

[ to ttma^during®^ 

f or a little gMle ih6) 

As soon as the parachute ® « « 
opened (4'8) 

from this 13 -minute fli^t (52) 
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Preface 



These lesson plans are supplemented with a resource unit 
that explains the puipose and content of each lesson in greater 
detail than is possible if lesson plans are to be concise* De« 
scriptions of each lesson in the resource unit should be gtMied 
before the lesson plan is examined* 

Each lesson plan is divided into four sections: objectives 5 

materials 9 abstract , and procedure. Within the procedure section 
suggested or possible student answers are enclosed in parentheses • 
It is ei^ected that teachers may want t© alter some lessons and 
combine 9 eliminate 9 or supplement others* 



Xteegon I 



0b.1@etives s 

3 ?eirl 6 tr and stspen^^ben tb@ students* concepts of vMt 
tbe i@» 

2m fo coopere and contrast the author’s function in the Report 
the ihialyslS; and the Evaluation* 

3« deisonetrate how an Anal 3 reis develops by eKssdnlng m. 
Msd^ic essay written by a professional writer* 



Materials ! 

Copies of ^underbolt and ^tnrchiU^^ by Boyce Brier 

for each student in the class* 



Abstracts 

X* lave students recall basic information about the dif- 
ferences between the Report, the Malysls,"-and the 
Evaluation as originally studied in Unit 9**1« 

II* Have students read model end determine what kind of 
questions the author is attempting to answer* 

m® Relate these questions (or purposes) to the general 
characteristics of Analytic writing* 

Vim Have students study the model closely to see how Brier 
has gone about finding answers to the questions he has 
askedi in other words, how he has gone about analyslag 
the subject® 



Proeedige i 

X* Review the basic characteristics of the Report* the Analysis* 
and the Evalmtioa* 

1* Ask students to recall what they learned about the char« 
acteristics of the Report, the Analysis, and the Evaluation 
in the first unit of the year. Unit 9*1> "Introduction to 

the Writing Process.** 






(Stodeats may need sots promptiag^ “brt should he ahle t© 
develop the basic dlffea?©aeees 

a» la the H^ort; the author deals with factual 
material# and tod.es to recreate a pietmre of the 
object# event# or situation for his audience, 

b. In the An^yeis# the author looks beyond the 
basic material- of the report to examine intangible 
thtegs like cause# effect# possible reasons '*why#*® 
etc.# but still refrains from evaluating his material® 

e» In the Evaluation# the author adds his own evalu- 
ative comments about his subject# suggesting whether 
it is good or bad# whether it should or should not 
take place# etc.) 

ECXE: Student coESsiat© ■j-yiH probably ccmie in random order, 

and should be listed ©a the board. 

2® Suggest that the basic characteristics of each type of 
writing can be summarized using the three cadterias use of 
factual material# use of opinions# use of value Jud^nents. 
Sketch the blank chart on the board; 





Uses Factual 

Mterial 


Uses ! 

Opinions 


Uses Value 

Judmente 


Beport 




> 


i 


J 9 «>• 0 

ibialyeis 








^ • 0 

Evaluation 


• 

1 1 


t 

.* 

i i 



3 . Have students fill in the ”yes-no®* slots in the chart. 
Blseuss any areas which seem to cause doubt or collusion® 





.Uses' Factual 
Material 


. Uses i 

Opinions 


, Uses Value 

Judgments 


Beport 


jm 


10 


10 


Melysis 


, w 


. m ! 


i 10 


Ivalmtloa 


r" 

i m 


im 1 


1 SB 



HOSE; Students should record the chart is their notes® 



) II. Have students discover the central nimsoses of the Boyce Brier 

e ssay . 

1. Bi©trlbute copies of the essay for the students to read 
silently. 
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Clarify any historical references ■^ith “which the students 
are not familiari several examples arei 

ao William E, Gladstone^ (paragraph 3, sentence 4)— 
frime Maister of Great Britain four times diadLng 
the second half of the 19th century. 

h® Jefferson Davis, (paragraph 6, sentence 2)-«Presldent 
@f the Confederate States of Aiserlca. 

c« Duifeirk, (para^aph 8, sentence 2)®«site of the evac® 
nation of 330,000 French and British troops from the 
Continent during June, 1940. 

d# Battle of Britain, (paragraph 8, sentence 2)»-Genaan 

air attack of Britain after Dunkirk which lasted throng 
the end of 19^0* It was during this time that Churchill 

became B?ime Minister and mde his ”hlood, toil, tears, 

and sweat” address to Parliament. 

e* The citadel of Communism, (para©?aph 9, sentence l)— 
Russia, which Hitler attacked in June, 19tl. 

3* When students clearly understand the article, ask the® 
to locate questions which Brier is trying to ansi^er in 
the essay. 

(List suggestions on the board. 

fhe primary purpose of the article, stated in paragraph 1, 
sentence 1 and implied throu^ut the essay is, ’'Why was 
Churchill great?”, or ”How did CSiurchlll become great?” 

fhe secondary pilose is to answer the question ”What is 
greatiaess, anyway?” [paragraph 4, sentence 1]) 



III* Help students understand why this article an Analysis . 

1® Ask students to examine the chart describing the three 
types of writing “which is on the board or at least in their 

notes, to see which category the article falls is to* 

(fh© article is an Malysiss 

Criterion l«»IJs 0 s factual materials since the 

a“uthor relies on the facts ©f histos^ and biographical 

data about ChureMll. 

Criterion 2— Dses pinions; ”Yes, “ since the author 
is giving his own answers to the questions ”Why was 
Churchill great?” and ”V?hat is greatness, anyway?” 

Criterion 3““Makes value judgments; ”Ho, ” since the 

author does not attempt to state what is good or bad 

about Ch\u?chill, but is stoply ti^ng to determine why 
he was great •} 
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2* Ask students to loeate Boyce Brier mm statement de® 
scribing the Analysis# 

(Para^aph 1^ sentence 2, ”Evei^ editorial about hto# * * ® 
seekCs] out his traits and endea¥or[ s] to fill a Jigsaw puzzle®® ) 

3« Ask students to suggest hmt this metaphor amplifies the 
definition ©f the Analysis which they have previously en« 

countered. 

(it suggests the kinds of thing that the Analyst does# He 

looks beyond the facts, and by piecing them together, fills 
in a Jigsaw puzzle to get a "complete'* picture of the man, 
event, or situation. ) 

h* Ask students what role factual material plays in the 
Jigsaw puzzle comparison. 

(The pieces of the puzzle are weH^known facts about 
Churchill; the process of analysis involves putting the 
facts together to answer the basic "how" or "why" questions.) 



I?, Have the students see ^actly how Brier has solved the Jigsaw 
puzzle . 



1. Ask students to perform a paragraph by paragraph analysis of 
the essay, summarizing the basic concepts developed in each 
paragraph. As the discussion develops, list Important points 
on the board. 



(Bara^aph 1— Essentially states the main pmpose @f 
the essay, to solve the puzzle about Churchill's greatness. 

Paragraphs 2 and 3““®aphasize the idea that greatness is 
an abstract^ shifty term. 

HGTEs It may be good to point out that many of the students 
didn't know who Gladstone was, yet he was eacbremely well known 
"even in America" siscfcy years ago. But for students today, 
Gladstone is not nearly as familiar as men like Washington or 

Mncola* 



Paragraph 4®»SuiBmarlze@ the difficulties involved ia the 
term "greatness." 

Pam^aphs % throu^ 9 attempt t@ solve the puzzle by ls@® 
latlng characteristics of several ^eat men, and seeing hm 
these eharaeteristiee were combined in ^urehill. She charac- 
teristics include I 

a. Capacity to- subject other Men to his will^^para^aph h» 

Xi- 

b. A^erence to a greater ri#t while brushing aside 
minor wrongs— para^aph 5* 
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c. Poiferful use of the langfaage— paragraph 

d« Courage In. the face of gigantic odds— paragraph 6* 

e# Courage in the face of gigantic odds plus an Inner 
sense of direction— paragraph 7* 

f* Courage plus Iwaer sense plus the responsibility 
of having to mahe a choice— paragraph 8. 

g« Includes an example to shou that Churchill did have 
all the characteristics of greatness#} 

2» Have students sunsnarize Brier’s approach to solving the 
puzzle* 

(He states the problem^ examines the facts^ and by a pro- 
cess of elimination and addition solves* the problem* ) 

NOXB: This concept of a three step approach to the 
ihialysis viU be en^hazized in the next two lessons* This 
approach is schematic; Brier did not necessarily foUov 
these steps in precisely the same order in preparing l^e 
essay* nevertheless^ he probably performed something re- 
sembling these steps* The steps are listed here in a fairly 
rigid order to emphasize the pre-^rriting steps which all 
writers must perform in one variation or another* 

3* Have the class summarize the essential polnbs about the 
Analysis developed by the Jigsaw puzzle metaphor and the 
Brier article* 

(The Analysis is a puzzle to be solved* The author^ 
using factual material presents a thesis to be examined 
or proven* He looks beyond the ’’facts’* to answer ques«* 
tions like ”how” and ’Vhy,” etc*) 
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Lesson IX 



Ob.lectlves s 



1* To develop the concept of the Analyst as an inteifpreter 
of slttxatlons and events. 

2* To stress the need of the author to he an ir^ormed 
observer of events in order to intesjpret them accurately « 

3 . To reinforce the students* concept* of what Analytic 
writing is hy comparing two Analytic essays. 



Materials; 



Opples of "Astronauts* Croifd Boils Doira to Simple 
Arithmetic," hy Mike Royko. 



Abstract ; 

I. Have students locate the purpose of the Boyko article 
and determine why the essay is an Analysis. 

II. Have students locate and fonaT Boyko’s plan of attack 
on the subject. 

III. Discuss the kind of factual information used in the 
article, emphasizing the Analyst’s need to be well 
informed on his subject. 

IV. Compare and contrast the Royko and Brier articles to 
draw out the "essences" of Analytic writing. 



Procedure g 

I. Have students locate the pmpose of the Royko model and 
determine why the essay is an Analysis . 

1. Mstribute copies of the model for silent reading# It 
may be useful to set the article in context by describing 
the space flight which prompted the Chicago parade. 

2. Ask where in the article the author suggests he is 
writing in the first place. 

(Opening five paragraphs. Royko xms not particularly 
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satisfied with the axmouncements made by the Mgyor and 
Jack Beilly* } 

3« Ask students to state vhat they think is the purpose of 
the essay. 

(Paragraph 6 , the series of questions "But was it 2^300^000? 
Or 2^000,000? • • •” suggests that the purpose is "to deter« 
mine ho^ many people really were there.") 

Using the three criteria for judging whether a paper is a 
Repoxt^ Analysis, or an Evaluation, have students classify 
the essay. 

(it is an Analysis since it uses factual material-* the size 
of sidewalks, etc.r«»#use6 the author's opinlon—Hoyko's guess 
as to how large the crowd was—and does not evaluate the situ- 
ation. ) 



II. Have students locate and follow Rovko's method of solving the 
central problem. 

1* Ask students to locate Royko's own desc 3 ?iption of 
how he wUl attack the prbblem. 

(paragraph 7^ suggests he will solve the problem using 
fundamental and highly questionable arithmetic. Students 
may be able to suggest that the arithmetic Is questionable 
because Ro^o can only estimate, not count, the crowd size. 

Paragraph 8, outlines the three areas where the astronauts 
were seen. 

Paragraph 9# states that he will work backward, estimating 
the crowd in each of the three areas.) 

R(n: List proposed method of attack on the board. 

2. Ask students to look at the nesrt few paragraph^^ to see 
exactly how Ro^dco followed throu^ this attack. 

(Paragraphs 10 and 11, estimate the number of square feet 
of sidewalk space along the parade route. 

Paragraph 12, arrives at a sidewaUs estimate by placing 
one person in each square foot. 

Para^aphs 13 and 14, estimate %he meber of office 

windows available. 

Paragraph 15, populates the windows. 

The same pattern is followed in the remaining paragraphs! 
Ro3d&o estimates the space available, and then fills it with 
people.) 
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3. Ask students to evaluate the quality of Boyko’s ai^ysis. 

Do they think his final figure of 500,000 to 700,000 is 
accxirate? Has he been fair in his anklysisV 

(His estlzaate seass reasonable. It cannot he verified, ° 
of course, but he has gone out of his vay to be "fair”, 
estimting the crowds on the large side. Students inay note 
that his "writnesees” at the airport are the ve^est point 
in his analysis.) 



Discuss the kind of factual infoimation used in the articlej 
emphasizing Royko*^ role as an informed observer . 

1. Have students describe the kind of factual material used 
in the article. Inhere did Boyko get it? 

(He telephoned the city department of streets, looked 
the parade route and its length, estimated the number 

of miles of embai:toent on the e^spressway, etc.) 

>. ‘ 

2. Ask the students what Bobo's special qualification for 
writing this Analysis were. Has he done anything that 
ai^one else couldn't dot 

(His special qualifications are simply that he took the 
trouble to look up the figures which he needed for the 
analysis. Anyone who went to the same trouble and could: 
perform the arithmetic could probably write a similar article. ) 

3. Suggest to the class that this dramatizes the fact thav 
the writer of an Analysis must be informed about his sub- 
ject. He can write successful analyses partly because he 
sixuply has good background knowledge of his subject. He 
is an informed observer, who is capable of interpreting 
things to his audience. 



Have students compare and contrast the Boyko and Brier articles 
to strengthen their concepts of what Analytic writing is. 

I 0 Ask the students to compare and contrast the articles i 

with regard tos 

a. Their objectivity. Do both authors treat their | 

subject matter objectively? I 

(Yes. Boyko simply wants to find out the size of 
the crowd. Brier wsoats to find out w^ ^m?cbi3J» 

was great.) 

NOTE; These and the follmrlng comments should be 
listed on the board. I 

b. Their use of logical argument. Both men use a lot \ j 

I ' 

i i 
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of facte in solving th© questions which they have 
proposed for themselves. How do they g© about fit- 
ting the of the jigsai? puzzle into placet 

(They interpret these facts. They look at the 
facts, and hy logical analysis— or application of 
comon sense— figure out what must have been the 
case.) 

e. Their roles a© informed observers. 'What kind of 
facts do both writers uset IJhere did they find these 
factst 

(Royko called the city department of streets, etc. 
Brier probably kn^, or looked the facts about the 
various men he used for comparison with ChurcMU.) 

d* The kinds, of questions which the essays answer. 

(Brier is attempting to state why or how something 
was true. Royko is attempting to determine accurately 
"what happened.'*) 

2. Suggest that the kinds of questions which the two authors 
have asked in their Analyses are typical. Analysts are 
generally concerned with answering how or why something 
happened, or with looking beyond the surface to find out 
"what really happened. " Add that the one kind of Analysis 
which the students haven’t encountered concerns "what 
will happen" as a result of a specific situation. Lists 
of these "kinds" of questions should be placed on the 
boards 

HOTB: As suggested in the teacher resource unit, there 
are elements of satire in this essay. However, it would 
be best to ignore these elements at this time and concen- 
trate on the analytic portion of the essay. Students should, 
of course, be aware of the tone of the article : that it is 
a satirical piece, mocking the whole business of government 
publicity. Indeed, Royko *s elaborate esqplanation of his pro- 
cedure is probably part of the whole spoof, and no one should 
be criticised for wondering if he really did what he says he 
did. Even so, for teaching purposes the article has sot.© 
value. What Royko says he did is certainly based on what 
he mi^t have done for a serious piece. And in his analysis 
©f this perhaps fictitious investigation , students can find 
a kind ©f parable for the steps that authors do go through. 
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4 

lesson til 



Objectives; 



1. To rei^ew the concepts of the Ma3ysis which have by^n 
developed in Lessons I and II. 

2. To introduce the students to the basic procedural steps 
involved in performing an Analysis. 

* H 

3 . To provide the students with the c^portunity to write 
one paragraph Analyses of their own. 



Materials: 
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Copies of "Truth or Consequences parts I and II , 
Patricia McGeer, and "How Smart is Selena?” by Charlie 
Bice. 



Abstract ; 

I. Have students analyze part I of "Truth or Consequences" 
to locate the central pi°oblem 9 the conplications of the 
problem, the facts involved in the case^ and possible 
solutions. 

II, Have students analyze part II of the story and evaluate 
Selena Meade *s approach and solution to the problem. 

III. Hsive students deduce the basic procedural steps involved 
in writing an Analysis. 

IV. Allow students to "puzzle" over Selena Msadies . 

V. Ask students to write their own Meadies . 



Procedure s 

I. Have students analyze part I, "Truth or Consequences," to locate 
the central problem , complications , basic facts , and possi^le* "^ 
solutions . 

1. Distribute copies of part I, e3q>laining that Selena Meade 
is a lady de ;ective who works for an agency like the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and who is called upon to solve partic-^ 
ularly baffling problems. 
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2. uhe class locate some of. the ” vital” information 

contained in the essay. this material on the hoard. 

Ask students to locate: 

a. The central prohlem. 

(Xs the man telling the truth?) 

h. The complications or consequences of the solution. 

(l. If the defector is telling the truths the tfoited 
States can anticipate an iirportant incident and 
presumably gain international prestige. 

2, It the defector is 3ying^ the Uhited States may 
be humiliated in international circles. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that 
the solution must be found by Saturday if the 
defector’s Snformation is to be of use.) 

c* The basic facts which are known or have been told 
about the defector. 

(l. The man claims to have escaped by paddling to 
freedom. 

2. Newspapers carry corroborating stories of his 
drowning. 

3. Els son does not know that he has escaped^ but 
supposedly believes him dead. 

4. The man has taken careful steps to protect his 
son.) 

3* Ask the students what they would do in this situation. 

They should provide many solutions which should be thoroughly 
evaluated and listed on the board. After the students have 
exhausted their wits^ procede to the next stage. 

II. Examine part II of the story to determine Selena’s method of 
approach and solution to the problem . 

1. Distribute copies of part II for silent reading. 

2* Discuss the solution with the class. Is her solution 
better than any that the class proposed? Worse? Are there 
any flaws in her solution. It may be useful to plot out her 
solution on the board to insure that aU students understand 

it. 

(The solution hinges on the assu&ption that the man truly 
loves his son^ and win thus place his son's freedom ahead 
of bis own. If the man is telling the truth about himself 
and his son, he will want to rehurn home when he discovers 
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his son has been captured. If he is lying, he vilX recognize 
the newspape* article as a trick, [since the article would 
not be part of the master plan] and thus not react as violent- 
ly when presented with the paper.) 

III. Have the students deduce the basic procedural steps Involved in 
writing an Analysis * 

1. Ask the students to suggest Selena's method of approach. 

^Ihat did she do before she actually arrived at a solution 
to the problem? 

(She first determined what the data involved were, and 
what the problem presented to her was. Then she determined 
the solution. ) 

2 a Suggest to the students that this is the basic series of 
steps taken in any analysis: 

1. Determine clearly what the problem to be solved is. 

2. Collect all the Isportant facts. (Become an informed 
observer.) 

3« Apply common sense to the problem to solve it in vl^w 
of the facts provided. 

HOTEs List these on the board. 

3. Ask the students to apply these steps to the Boyce Brier 
and Mike Boyko essays studied earlier. Tfhat did each author 
do for each of the three steps? 

(l. Brier decided that analyzing Churchill's greatness, 
and analyzing greatness itself were problems which 
needed investigation. Boyko decided that the Mayor's 
crowd estimations were probably wrong and needed cor- 
rection. 

2. Brier collected historical data about Churchill and 
other "great” men. Boyko called the city department 
of streets 3 estimated the parade route, etc. 

3* Brier used logical analysis to find the characteristics 
which Churchill had in common with other great men. 

Boyko calculated the space available for idewers and 
populated the space in order to estimate the crowd size.) 

^3.ow students to puzzle over short "Selena Sfeadies" . 

1. Distribute copies of Charlie Bice's "How Smart is Selena," 
explaining that these short stories were sent in by readers 
of the newspaper in response to the regular Selena Meade 
adventures. 
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2 , Let students try to solve two or three of the puzzles. 

The answers, us written by the authors, appear below • 

I. “Minding Her B*s and ft*s g The third ‘respected* businessmaa . • 
t© “there is no *Q* on the telephone dial.” 

II. “ Holiday Fm ; Because .in Austaradiia, the seasons . . .“to 
”it would be the middle of winter.” 

Ill, ”Qne For the Book ; With almost no exceptions, books are • , to 
"and would not write such a suicide note.” 

(source for the above quotations is cited on page 31 of Lessons in 
the Writing Process: Unit 9-3— The Journalistic Analysis , Teacher 

Resource Unit) 



3. Ask students to identify the kind of writing used in the 
problems and in the answers for the Selena Meadies . 

(The problem statements are Reports; they simply, describe 
the problem, and point out the guilty person. The answers 
are Analyses , because they go beyond the simple facts to 
explain why the guilty person must be guilty.) 

V. Suggest that the students ma^ like to try writing Selena 
Meadies of their awn , 

1. Describe the basic "rules" of the games 

a. The "problem** statement is a Report | it must contain 
all the information necessary to solve the problem, 
(students my tend to forget their audience and leave 

out information which the reader must have for solution 
of the problem. ) 
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b. The Analysis or answer section must show clearly why 
one and only one solution fits the problem. 

2. Give the students time to work on Mieadies in class or assi^ 
the project for homework. 

3. When the myster ies have been written, arrange to have some 
of them read to the class. This might best be done' by haidlng 
small gro^s select the "best'* composition in their group, and 
reading the "bests” from each groi:^ to the class. 

4. The lesson should close witii a brief review of the basic 
points of the lesson, to insure that any learning has not 
been lost in the excitement of creating ingenious mysteries. 
The review should emphasize the basic steps which any author 
takes in solving a problem analytically: 

a. He makes a clear, unainbiguous statement of the prob- 
lem and the questions to be answered. 

b. He collects all of the facts pertinent to the situa- 
tion in order to become an informed expert* 

. c. He applies logic, or common sense to the problem, and 
in view of the facts proposes a solution which "fits” 
the facts. 

Cptional Assignment 

Have students collect models of Analytic witing from newspapers 
or magazines . These should be carefully discussed in class to 
enphasize ; 

1» The nature of the Analysis . 

2 , How the Analysis differs from the Report and the 
Evaluation. 

3» The role of the Analyst as an informed observer. 

4. The basic steps followed by the Analyst in attacking 

his subject 0 



Lesson IV 



Objectives ; 

!• To reinforce the conceipt of the haslc steps an author takes 
In solving a problem analytically. 

2. To orient the students toward looking at the kind of sv^- 
portlng material used in an Analysis. 

3* To Introduce the student to the two main forms of synthesis 
of a subject matters 

a. Putting pieces together to form a whole. 

b. Putting a single piece into a larger context. 



I4aterlalss 



Copies of "Soviet Broadens Drive on Cheating", by Theodore 
Shabad, and copies of the structural analysis worksheet. 



Abstract s 

I. Bhve students examine the article to determine its c^tral 
purpose and the kind of information used to sv^port the 
Analysis. 

II. Have students perform a structural analysis of the article 
making an informal "chart" of its structure. 

III. Introduce the students to the conc^t of synthesis, illus» 
trating it with this article and the Selena Meade stories 
used in the previous lesson. 



Procedure ; 

students determine the two main purposes of the article 
and the kind of background information being used ^ 



1. Distribute copies of the article for silent reading. 
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2. Ask the students to suggest vhsy the article is an Analysis ^ 
basing their judgments on the three criteria previously used 
for distinguishing Reports, ihialyses, and Evaluations* 

(The article uses factual material, involves the use of 
opinion [Shahad is estimating that the railroad incident is 
part of the entire Soviet drive on cheating], hut does not 
make any value judgments.) 

3* Ask the students to find the main and secondary purposes 
of the EU^ticle* 

(The headlines of the article give an Important clue; the 
main headline describes the Soviet drive against cheating. 

The secondary headline describes the actual railroad inci- 
dent. This emphasis in the headlines suggests the relative 
importance of the two topics to Shabad.) 

4. Ask the students to compare the relative amount of ^ace 
devoted to each theme, and to suggest why more space is 
devoted to the minor topic. 

(The "Soviet Broadens” theme is mentioned in three para- 
graphs; details of the railroad scandal occupy the remaining 
seven paragraphs . The students may suggest that much space 
is devoted to the railroad incident because: 

a. It is of considerable interest because it is an 
unusual story. 

b. It illustrates how the cheating drive is being put 
into operation.) 

3* Distribute copies of the worksheet, explaining that it win 
be a help in notetaking during the next few lessons. 

6. Have students fill in the author, title, source, and pur- 
pose blanks on the worksheet. 

(The purpose blank can be filled listing "main purpose: 
to show that the Soviet cheating drive is being broadened; 
minor purpose; to describe an Incident of railroad restau- 
rant cheating."} 

7. !kive the students suggest the kind of factual material 
used in the article and fill in the appropriate blank. 

(The factual material is reporting on specific events, the 
railroad incident, and the acts of the Soviet Parliament, etc.) 

NOTE: The "attack” space on the worksheet is left blank at 
this time. 
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Analyze the article ^ making an inform^ chart of Its structure , 

1. List two headings: ma^or purpose and minor purpose on the 
board. Have the students set vp two similar columns on their 
worksheets, 

2, Have the students analyze the article paragraph by para- 
graph, placing paragraph numbers and descriptions of "what 
the paragraph does" in the appropriate columns. 

(paragraph 1 introduces the minor topic, giving a short 
capsule summary of the main points in the incident. 

Paragraph 2 describes the source of the story, and relates 
it to the major theme. 

Paragraph 3 e^^lains some of the details of the major theme, 
suggesting why the case is "believed" to be an e:q>ansion of 
the drive. 

Paragraphs 4 through 9 describe the railroad incident in 
very fine detail. The fact that the policemen were awarded 
cameras and that the enployees received stiff prison sen- 
tences suggests how seriously the whole case is being taken. 

Paragraph 10 returns to the major theme, again going into 
greater detail about why the cheating drive was begun in the 
first place.) 

III. Ihtroduce students to the concepts of synthesis . 

1, Suggest that this article is an exaople of synthesis, in 
which the author takes a single event and esqplains its signif- 
icance by showing how it relates to a larger, more important 
topic. 

In terms of the jigsaw puzzle analogy, the author has a 
single piece of a puzzle, which by Itself is not particularly 
important or useful, and wants to find the whole puzzle that 
it came from. 

2. Ask the students to re-examine their charts of the structure 
of the article to show how= the article fits the pattern of 
synthesis. 

(The major and minor topics are developed simultaneously • 

Bs paragraph 1 the author describes the railroad incident 
[the single, isolated piece of a puzzle] . In paragraph 2 
he describes the larger topic, showing how the single piece 
fits into a large puzzle. ]hi paragraphs 3 through 9 he re- 
turns to the smaller piece, showing the details so that his 
readers will understand more clearly why this piece fits into 
the larger puzzle, m paragraph 10 he returns to the major 
theme to give the audience a clearer picture of the large 
puzzle. ) 
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3* Have students fill in the "method of attack” blank on their 
worksheets. 

(Synthesis: putting a specific event into its proper place 
in a larger, more important situation*) 

if. Suggest that synthesis can take mai^ forms. Another form 
it can take is siiKply . taking a large number of jigsaw pieces 
and putting them together to see what the total picture is. 
An example of this kind of synthesis is the "Truth or Conse- 
quences" €krticle, where Selena Meade looks at aU of the 
"pieces" of a jigsaw puzzle, and puts them together to come 
with a correct answer. 

5* Have students summarize the two kinds of synthesis de- 
scribed in the lesson, emphasizing the similarity that both 
forms start with small pieces and fit them into a larger 
picture. 
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Lesson V 



Objeetives ; 

1. To reinforce the concept of spithesis developed in the 
previous lesson. 

2. To introduce the concept of dissection to the students. 



£^terials: 



Better Homes and Gardens Essay 5 "What to Consider When 
Buying a Transistor Radio," and copies of the worksheet. 



Abstract : 

X. Ask the students to locate the purpose (or purposes) of 
the essay and the kind of background information enployed 
in it. 

II. Introduce the students to the concept of dissection, com.- 
paring it with synthesis. 

III. Have students analyze the structure of the essay and map 
the pattern of a dissection essay. 

IV. Supply the students with hypothetical topics which might 
be subject to development using dissection. 



Procedure : 

I. Ask the students to locate the purpose of the essay end the 
kind of background information used in 

1. Distribute copie© the model for silent reading. Ms- 
tribute copies of the worksheet. 

2. Ask the students to state the central purpose (or ptnposes) 
of the essay. Where (if anyplace) is the purpose stated? 

(The purpose is suggested only in the title, "What to 
Consider When Buying a Transistor Radio,") 
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3 a Ask the students tjhat the author *s intention in witing 
must have been. 

(To provide his audience vith the analytical tools to 
examine transistor radios carefuHy when shopping. ) 

4. List the pincpose on th@ hoard, and have students fill in 
appropriate blank on the worksheet. 

5. Have students describe the type of information used as 
background for the article. La what ways is the author an 
ea^ert? Hhere and how must he have obtained this information? 

(The author @2iiibits a thorough knowledge of transistor 
radios, how they operate, what the variations in performance 
are. He may have collected several (or mai^] radios on his 
desk in order to investigate the tcqpic, but he may be an ’’ex- 
pert” in the field and have ' ’’collected” informaticai for -many 
years.' 

6. Have students fin in the appropriate, blank on ^he work- 
sheet with^^lef descriptions of the back^ound' information • 
used in the article. 

II. Litroduce students to the concept of dissection . 

1 . Review the concept of synthesis developed in the previous 
lesson. What happens when an author synthesizes? What two 
basic kinds of synthesis are there? 

(In synthesis, the author fits a small piece into a larger 
picture, or puts a number of small pieces together to get a 
full pictiwe. In both cases, he synthesizes, or puts small 
pieces together to form larger ones. ) 

2. Suggest that the transistor radio article contains another 
kind of ’’attack” called dissection* Ask students the meaning 
of the term ’’dissect” in science. 

(La science dissection is cutting an organism [usually a 
dead one] into pieces to see individual parts. If students 
do not know the term, it may be necessary to develop it for 

th^. ) 

3. Suggest that the same sort of ’’technique” is possible in 
Analytic writing; the author chops his topic into small pieces 
to look at how the ’’whole” is put together. 

4. Esqiand the jigsaw analog to include dissection. In syn- 
thesis, the author starts with individual pieces and puts 
them into a larger picture. La dissection, he starts with 
a completed picture, which he breaks into small pieces for 
careful examination. 
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III. ffeive students chart structure of the essay to see one of the 
patterns vhich a dissection can follow . 

1 . Have the students write the main topic (transistor radios) 
at the top of the "structural analysis" section of the work- 
sheet, and then locate the inain subdivisions of the topic. 

(students should quickly recognize that the five boldface 
headings in the article mark the five main subdivisions. 

These should be written on the board and entered on the 
worksheets . ) 

2. Go through a paragraph by paragraph analysis of the essay, 
having students note the subdivisions which take place within 
the five main headings. The structure should be charted on 
the board. 

(The Cost heading [paragraph 1] is not divided. 

Paragraph 2: the Size heading is divided into at least 

six parts ; speakers, antennas, sensitivity, ease of tuning, 
battery econoiEy, and special feattures. 

Paragraph 3s the Battery Life heading is divided into 
three reasons why battery life is important; cost, trouble, 
and availability. 

Paragraph 4 ; The Performance heading Includes two tests, 
each of which is designed to give information about the four 
a^ects of tone quality, sensitivity, volume, and distortion. 

Paragraph 5i The Humber of Transistors heading Is not sub- 
divided* 
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A structural diagram of the essay appear?® helots 



Transistor Eadios 




/ 1 \ 

Cost Availability 



T 

Trouble 



IV. Suggest iTOothetioal topics which might be subject to analysis 
by dissection. 



If the students understand the concept of dissection^ they 
should be able to suggest ways of dissecting some topics which 
the teacher proposes. Possible ways of organizing such attacks 
can be sketched on the board. Some topics which are subject to 
development by dissection include: 

1. "Why the Yankees Lost the Pennant.^' Subcategories might 
include injuries to k^ players, failure of established 
players, failure of rookies, the strength of the rest of 
the league, etc. Ifeny of these divisions can be dissected 
further; the rookies category might be broken into a series 
of discussions about specific players. 

2 . "Recent Trends in Automobile Styling." Subdivisions might 
include color, size, interior design, etc. 

3* "Trends in Women’s Fashions.” Subdivisions might include 
hem'-line length, color, patterns, etc. 
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Lesson VI 



Objectives s 

le To reinforce the cone^ts of synthesis and dissection 
developed in the previous two lessons. 

2. To introduce the students to the con^arison and contrast 
attack on a subject; 

3 . To show students how all three attacks can be used in 
combination in a single essay. 



Materials: 



Better Homes and Gardens essay "Cars in Your ‘ Family- -Your 
Next New Car, Sedan or Wagon? and copies of the worksheet. 



Abstract ; 

I. Have students describe purposes and type of background 
information used in the essay. 

II. Introduce students to the concept of comparison and con- 
trast, and suggest that synthesis, comparison and contrast 
and dissection can be used in a single essay. 

III. Have students perform a structural analysis of the writing 
model to demonstrate the use of three attacks simultane- 
ously. 

IV. Have students suggest possible triple attack on a hypo- 
thetical topic. 



Procedure s 

I. Have students describe purposes and kind of background infor- 
mation used in the essay. 



1. Distribute copies of the writing model and the worksheet. 
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2. Ask students to locate the purpose of the essay and describe 
it. 

(The title suggests the central question "Should I buy a 
sedan or a wagon?" Para^aph One states that the author has 
no intention of answering the question, but proposes to "point 
out some of the things to keep in ndnd when faced with the 
prospect of buying a new car." The purpose is thus to supply 
the reader with some analytical tools to equip him for the 
task of buying a new car.) 

3 , Ask students to describe the kind of background information 
used in the essay. What kind of "esqierfe" wrote the article? 
Where did he get his information? 

(The author draws on a wide background knowledge of sedans 
and wagons, how they operate and handle what they cost, what 
the basic advantages and disadvantages of each are. He may 
have spent two weeks in new car showroomi preparing for the 
essay, but more likely is drawing on background knowledge 
accumulated over several years. ) 

II. Introduce the students ^ the concept of the collar i son and contrast 
attack on a subject, and show “^hat all three kinds of attack can 

be used in"" combination in a single essay . 

This section will be largely lecture | it will be good ^^o 
point out: 

1. What comparison and contrast are. 

(Showing how things are similai° and how they are different.) 

2. Suggest how comparison and contrast differ from synthesis 
and dissection. 

(The latter work from small pieces to wholes and vice versa. 
Comparison and contrast generally deal with topics of "equal" * 
weight or inportance. 

NOTE: It may be helpful to illustrate by showing the dif- 

ferences between the dissection of "What to Consider When 

Buying a l^ansistor Badio" and the comparison aid contrast of 
"Your Next Hew Car, Sedan or Wagon.") 

3. Suggest that bxl author can use all three types of attack 
simultaneously . He can for exemples divide a topic into seg- 
ments, conpare and contrast the segments , and synthesise the 
segments in a final conclusion. This is the approach used in 
"Cars in Your Family." 

III. Ifeve students analyse the structure of the essay to see how all 
three patterns of attack can be used simultaneously . 
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Explain the ®®eonventions" ©f the structural diagram: 

a. Convergent arrows represent synthesis. 

h. Divergent arrows represent dissection. 

c® Horizontal^ double -headed, arrows r^resent eosapar- 
ison and contrast. 

2. Have the students analyze the structxire of the essay para- 
graph by paragraph. Draw the structural diagram on the board 
and have students copy it on their worksheets. 

(The basic topic for the essay is "Cars in Your Family’'; 
it is imediately dissected into two "equal" halves, Sedan 
vs. Wagon. 

Paragraph 1 is introductory, suggesting the basic ptnpose 
of the essay. 

Paragraph 2 is also introductory, summarizing (in advance ) 
the advantages of a station wagon by describing the kind of 
person who would probably be happy ovming one. 

Paragraph 3 begins the c<xoparison and contrast Analysis 
proper. The author here begins a dissection of the main 
topic into component parts, each of which will be compared 
and contrasted for sedans and wagons. Paragraph 3 compares 
and contrasts the element of styling in both cars. 

Paragraph 4 treats interior freedom in wagons implying, but 
not actually stating, the contrast with sedans. 

Paragraph 5 discusses the basic price differences, both in 
initial cost and resale value. 

Paragraph 6 es^lains the cost differences by conparing and 
contrasting construction costs. 

Paragraph 7 discusses operating costs; paragraph 8 describes 
a disadvantage to the wagon [ implying an advantage to “fehe 
sedan]; and paragraph 9 conpares and contrasts roadability. 

Paragraph 10 synthesizes the components of paragraphs 3 
through 9 j suggesting quite neutrally that a station wagon 
is a waste of money if a person doesn’t really need one, but 
that many people do, 1 l' fact, need ©a©. 

Paragraph 11 offers a conpromise solution, for those who 
are unable to reach a decision. ) 
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One possible dia^am of the essay is shorn belowi 



am 

Sedan vs. Wagon 

1 



(Paragraphs 1 and ’2, introductory) 

O 




Alternate Conelmsion 
Pam^apfe 11 
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IV. Ifetve students suggest a possible triple attack for a hypothec 
t leal topic . “ ' 

1. Suggest a possible topic 5 such as "Will the White Sox or 
the Yankees Win the Pexmant?” or *%at are the Differences 
Between GE and Beach^ Electric Can Openers?” 

2 . Ask students to suggest a possible approach to the sub- 
ject involving all three forms of attack. A possible struc- 
ture for the first topic might be something like the following 



Who Will Win the Pennant? 




White Sox Yankees 




Bitroduction 





Conclusion 



•• 
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Lesson VII 



Objectives ; 

1. U© review the materials presented in lessons I-VI. 

2, To help the students locate topics for Analyses of their 
own. 



I^terials: 



Two or three copies of the structural analysis worksheet. 



Abstract ; 

I. Review the material treated in lessons I-VI. 

II. Have students suggest possible content and structure for 
one or two topics on which they might be asked to write 
Analyses. 

III. Conduct a brainstorming session to obtain a list of topics 
suitable for student papers. 

IV. Have each student select a topic and prepare a pro^ectus 
for an Analytic essay. 



Procedure ; 

I. Review the concepts presented in lessons I-VI . 

Students should be able to answer most of the following 
questions: 

1. What is an Analysis? What kinds of questions does it 
answer? What are its basic characteristics ? 

(The Analysis looks beyond fact to discuss or interpret the 
meanings, causes, effects of these facts. It answers ques- 
tions like "How did this happen?", "Why did it happen?" , 

"What really happened?", or "What is likely to be the result?" 
j The Analysis makes use of factual materials and opinions, but 

does not make value judgments. ) 
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2, is the author's fimction in the toalysis? What is 

his relationship hetxfeen his subject matter and his audience! 

(The author interprets or explains his subject matter to 
his audience. } 

3® What are some of the qualifications of the author? 

(He must be an expert in his subject matter so that he can 
comment on it intelligently. He must remain objectiire to the 
subject matter 9 not biasing his presentation by making value 
judgments. ) 

4. What are the basic steps which aiy author takes in analysing 
a subject? 

(He takes three steps; 

1. He isolates and clearly states the central problem, 
thesis, or question. 

2. He locates all of the factual material which will serve 
as backgroimd for his analysis. 

3. He applies logic and common sense to the problem to 
come up with a solution which "agrees with" the facts. ) 

5* What are the three basic attacks which an author can make 
on his subject? What are these attacks like? 

(l. Synthesis- -putting parts of a jigsaw puzzle together 
to form a whole, or putting a single piece into the puz- 
zle of which it is part. 

2. Dissection — chopping the whole into parts for detailed 
examination. 

3. Ccsnparison and contrast— analysis by showing what 
things are and what they are not.) 

II. Have students suggest possible content and structure for one 
or two topics on which they might be asked to write . 

Students should fill out worksheets for each of these topics 
to give them practice in the "creative" process of planning an 
essay. 

1. Suggest the topic "Wly I Can't Get to School on Time." 

Ask students to state possible purposes and the kinds of 
factual information which would be involved. 

(The purpose win probably be something like "To give the 
reasons wly I can't get to school on time." Factual material 
involved will probably be personal e3q?erience; the students 
are already "experts" since the topic concerns their own be- 
havior. ) 



o 
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2» Ask students t© suggest possible attacks on the subject « 

(Many attacks are possible. The i^st likely is a dissec<> 
tion of the topic into various causes of lateness. This 
approach is sketched belows 



Wy I Can*t Get to School on Time 




3* If it seems advisable, suggest a second topic, such as 
“VJly Next Saturday’s Football Game Will be the Most Inpor- 
tant of the Season." Students should suggest the basic pur- 
pose, the ld.nds of factual information involved (such as 
league standing figures, won-lost records, history of school 
rivalries, etc.), and suggest possible approaches. The basic 
approach would probably be synthesis; many reasons would com- 
bine to support the final conclusion, "Next Saturday’s Game 
is Crucial." 

Reason 1 Reason 2 Reason 3 Reason k 




III. Conduct a brainstorming session to establish a list of topics 
suitable” for student papers . ” 

1. Tell the students that the inevitable witing assignment 
is approaching, and suggest that they propose some topics 
for Analyses which they feel th^ are fairly well qualified 
to wite about . 

2, Prime the pump with some of the following topics: 

"Why Parents Like to Suggest Dates for their Children" 
"Why a Teenager Needs a Telephone" 

"Why We Won (or Lost) the Game" 

"Wl^ the Cake FelJL" 

"How Some Students Get Away with Harder" 

"Hoif t© Determine Wiy Your Car Won’t Start" 

3* Suggest that topics with "hmf’s" and "why’ s" in the title 
are likely to be good Analysis topics. 



h. Have students suggest topics . Exeznine selected topics 
to make certain they are Analyses ^ and not Reports or Sval« 
nations.. 

5. Continue the discussion until most of the students feel 
they have a good topic to vrite about. 

^ye each student select a topic and prepare a prospectus for 
his essay . “ 

1. Distribute worksheets. 

2. Instruct students to fill out the worksheets in the next 
6sy or so. They should clearly state the purpose of the 
essay, describe the kind of factual material which they mil 
need to use, and describe how they plan to attack the subject. 
It is not necessary that they draw structural dia^ams of 
their essays, but they should present at least a three or 
four sentence report on how they plan to attack the subject. 

3. Collect the worksheets in a day or so. Examine these to 
make certain the students have graced the material of les- 
sons I -VI and to insure that they have selected realistic 
topics. Give personal attention to students who seem to be 
having difficulty. 

4. Suggest that the students begin researching their topics, 
if any research will be necessa^. 
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Lesson VIH 



Obaeotlves i 

To show the students how the logloal thought of an essay 

develops. 

2o To introduce the students to the conc^t of "key sentences. ” 

3 . To demonstrate the relationship between a key sentence skel« 
eton and the sxjpporting material in an essay. 



Materials: 



Copies of the Chicago Sun«T3jaes editorial^ "The Gap is 
Narrowing," and copies of the worksheet . 



Abstract; 

I. Have students . locate the main purpose, kinds of supporting 
material, and logical argument of the essay. 

II. Introduce the students to the concept of key sentence, and 
supporting sentences. 

Ill* Demonstrate the concepts of the key sentence, etc., by 
extracting the key sentence skeleton from the essay. 

IV. Hkve students describe the material which sipports the 
key sentence skeleton of the essay. 



Procedure; 

I II * * I n h y I mu iBnu i imT 

I. Have students locate the mala pvarpose , the kinds of supporting 
material , mdk logical argument of the essay . , 

1. Ask students t© state the central purpose or central thesis 

of the argnaent. 

("The gap is ^ " formally stated in paragraph 2 end 

in the title. ) 
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2» Ask the students to deserihe the kind of supporting material 
used® What kind of an ex^^rt is the author? 

(The si^porting laaterial is siinply a historieal record ©f 
Soid,et and American aceonplishmeats in space. The author 
probably spent an hour or two looking up these facts in an 
Aijsanac.) 

3* Ask the students to summarize the author's argument in the 
essay. 

(His argument is not simply that "The gap is narrowing.” 

In fuU^ the argument involves at least four major steps; 

1. Hussia's recent acconplishment is a great one. 

2. Some people may be disconcerted that the United States 
is behind. 

3. They needn't worry ^ for the gap is narrowing. 

4. Russia's lead will probably be overcome in the near 
future.) 

NOTE; This argument should be written on the board. 

II. Introduce the students to the concept of the key sentence ^ and 
show them the key sentence skeleton of the essay . 

NOTE; This section will be largely lecture. 

1. Suggest the concept of the key sentence to the students » 
enphasizing; 

a. Some sentences in an essay carry the main "thought" 
forward; others are concerned chiefly with supporting 
and explaining the forward moving, key sentence. 

b. In any essay, the key sentences, when taken out of 
the essay, provide a capsule summary of the main ideas 
in the article. 

c« The key sentence summary, or skeleton, is weak by 
itself, for it contains arguments that are not supported 
by any proof. The key sentences need supporting, factual 

material for strength® 

III. Bemonstrate these concepts by eaetraeting the key sentence stel- 

©ton from the essay . 

EOTEi If the students seem to have grasped the concepts 
easily, they may be able to locate the key sentences of the 
essay. If they have not, the lecture presentation should • 
continue. 
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1« Eoi^haglse that in this essay» th@ sentence skeleton 

should he those sentences which carry the argument which the 
students discovered earlier in the lesson. 

2. AnsQyge the article ^ pointing out the key sentences^ writing 

these on the hoard, and having the students write them on 
their worksheets, heave plenty of space between sentences 
so that descriptions of the s\;^orting material c^ he added 
later. 

(isl "Russia's feat ... is an historic achievement.” 

2:1 "It may he disconcerting to many that the United 
States is once again 'behind* the Russians in the 
space race.” 

2:2 "The fact is (that) ... • the U.S. program has never 
been far behind. ” 

2:3 "The gap has been closing steadily.” 

6:1 "The Russians have now opened up a new lead.” 

6:2 "But it win doubtless be overcome * . « .”) 

NOTE: These sentences can be abbreviated on the board. 

IV. Ask the students to locate and describe the kinds of material 
which are added to support the k^ sentences . 

1. Ask the students how the opening contention of the article 
is supported. The "answer” should be Inserted after the sen- 
tence on the board and on the worksheets. 

(Sentences 2 and 3 es^lain wi^ it was an achievement. } 

2:1 is not really supported; but is a "self-evident” state- 
ment. 

2:2 and 2:3 are supported by all of the material in para- 
graphs 3s. ^9 and 5 which are designed to prove that the gap 
is in fact narrowing. 

6:1 is a restatement of the opening contentions of para- 
graph Ig and is further a fairly "evident” statement; the 
United States has not matched the feat and therefore must 
be behind. 

6:2 is the logical conclusion of the article. It is essen- 
tially si^ported by the materials of 3? 4, and 5. Having 

proven the central thesis that "The gap is narrowing,” the 
conclusion, that the new lead will be overcome shortly, fol- 
lows by moderately solid logic. 
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A san^le structural analysis of the essay as it might 
appear on the worksheets is included below. 

1:1 "Russia's feat ... is an historic achievement." 

(Supported hy 1:2 and 1:3? which explain why the 
achievement is historic. ) 

2:1 "It may be disconcerting . . . .” 

(Not supported. A "self-evident" statement. ) 

2:2 "The fact is (that) • . . the U.S. program has never 
been far behind. 

2:3 ”The gap has been closing." 

(Supported by comparison and contrast of accomplish- 
ments in paragraphs 3, 4^ and 5 * ) 




Lesson DC 



Objectiires i 

1* To reinforce the cone^ts ©f the sentence mid support- 
ing material developed in the previous lesson* 

2« To give the students practice in recognizing and isolating 
key sentences . 

3 . To begin a formal discussion of kinds of si^pporting mate- 
rials and their theoretical validity. 



I^terialss 



Copies of the Time article » ”The Disappearing Discount,” 
and copies of the worksheet. 



Abstract g 

I. Have students isolate the central problem, kinds of 
si^porting material, and basic attack in the essay. 

XX. Have students locate the key sentences in the article 
and demonstrate how these sentences are supported and 
amplified. 

111. Have students evaluate the kinds of evidence used in 

this article and ia the esse^r from the previous lesson. 



Procedure : 

I. Ask students to isolate the central problem g kiads of ' support^ ^ 
ing material , and basic attack ^ the essay . 

1. Ask students t© locate the central purpose or purposes of 

the article. 

(There are two min purposes: to show that the eler^?man® 

discount is disappearing [1:31 ©hd to es^lain wl^ it is dis« 
appearing C5il1«) 



2. Ifeve students describe the hinds ©f sigpporting niaterial 
used in the article. How did the author become an es^ert 
on dlscoimts for clerg^rmen? 

(Si^porting material is a series of qtuotations gmd stories. 

The author probably interviewed the ministers and the store 
employee, and perhaps consulted a book to learn the story of 
the Rev, M?«‘lart©a») 

3° Ask students to suggest the author's basic method of attack 
on his topic, 

(Synthesis, He collects a large number of pieces, including 
opinions and stories, and puts them together to fom his 
tr©3. theses . In addition, he uses coBparison and contrast, 
telling the story of the Rev, Mr, Barton in order to eospare the 
past with the present. ) 

Have students . locate the key sentences in the essay , and show 
how each sentence is supported . 

1. Ask students to reread the essay, underlining what they 
feel are the key, forward moving sentences. 

2, Ask the students to list the sentences which they have 
selected. Discuss these in class to resolve differences, 

NCXCEs The list given below is by no means definitive; 
students may wish to delete som© of these, and replace than 

with others . 

(l:3 ”The Clergyman's discount is conpletely gone.'* 

2:1 *® Clearly on the way out are the assorted discounts, 
donations, and deals that ministers once relied upon 
to flesh out the modest salary that went with a pulpit 
call.” 

3:1 ’'Barton had other ways of stretching his income.” 

NOTE; Barton in this case represents all clergy; 
thus the sentence develops part of the logical argu^ 
meat of the essay, and is not sii^ly a supporting 

statement. 

3:3 ®*teiy coimmities developed tlielr owa local way of 
helping ©ut the men, and the women, @f the cloth.” 

3:5 °®F©r that matter, the none -too ‘■numerous cler^aea- . 

wh© EtiH take trains travel at half-fsare.” 

4:1 "Otherwise, ministers generally pay the same prices 
as laymen do.” 
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5il ®*One reagoa for the decline in discounts is that the 
i^en of the cloth are getting more pay and prefer it 
that way • * * 

$i2 ”lfor©G¥er^ they increasingly find the clerical dis- 
count d^eaning/® 

6il ®®In effect 5 the fringe henefits that modern ministers 
get no longer come from their positions as church leaders 
but from their rough equity ‘id.th the rest of society/® 

6s 2 **Qn the way out * * ® is a practice that bespoke a 
general public guilt over paying preachers to© little 

to live on.*’ 

3. Ask the students to describe the kind of si:©p0rting material 
which is used to substantiate the claims made in the argument. 

This material, along with that from the previous section, 
should be listed on the worksheet. 

(The opening paragraph contains an anecdote which leads to 
the basic thesis of the article, sentence 1:3* 

2:1 is si^orted by a description the Rev. Mr. Barton's 
gifts, thus showing that at one time clergjmien did, in fact, 
receive ** discounts, donations, and deals." 

3;1 is supported by stories in the remainder of the para- 
graph, stories which show some of the "other ways" of stretch- 
ing a elergpaan's income. 

3s5 completes the comparison and contrast, but is not sup- 
ported by any factual material. 

4:1 is supported by exanples from Marshall Field's, rented 
ears, and doctors, but the examples themselves are not sup- 
ported by facts. 

5:1 is net sijpported, but is presumably a logical statement 
to wMeh all sane men will agree. 

5:2 i@ gi^ported by quotations from two "r^resentative*® 

ministers. 

6:1 swm&rises the argument of the essay, and is thus 
ported by a-H of the ©rgnaent and exaiples which have pre- 
ceded o 



6:2 ree^hasises the major argument ©f the essay, but is 
not particularly well stjpported; the author offers ao proof 
that people ever did feel guilty about not paying preacher© 
enough. ) 
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ni» Have students evaluate the kinds ©f evidence used in this and 

the previous article , 

1. Ask students to describe the kind of si:®portlng informtion 
used in the previous article, "The Gap is Narrowing,” 

(A list of the accomplishments of both nations in the space 
race, ) ' 

3, Ask students to evaluate this type of evidence « Is it 
trustwortl^? Does it do a gocjd job of supporting the con- 
tentions of the author? 

(Such evidence is fairly trustworthy since it deals with 
solid, varifiable facts. If the author's argument fits the 
facts, he is probably on fairly safe ground. } 

3* Ask students to list some of the possible dangers one might 
encounter in using such evidence. Can the reader accept it 
at face value? 

(The reader must be on guard. Facts can be deceptive if 
only some of the facts ar© presented. Suggest to the students 
that by "manipulation” of the facts , one might also be able 
to prove that Russia is further ahead than ever in the space 
race. ) 

4. Ask students to recall the two basic kinds of evidence used 
in this article. How does the author substantiate his claims? 

(He quotes men who are involved in the situation, and illus- 
trates trends by citing specific examples or stories. ) 

5. Ask students to evaluate this kind of evidence. Is it 
trustwortl^? What are some of the dangers involved in its 
use? 

(The author presents quotations from relatively "unknown" 
people. The students probably have never heard of Rev. Mr. Jonte 
how are they to know if his situation is typical? Similarly 
a single example in support of a discussion of trends is not 
particularly strong. A writer can find at least one example 
to prove virtually anything he wants toi "Girls are wearing 
blue jeans to school these days," Proofs "1 saw a girl walk 
into school wearing jeans today. " ) 

6, Have students summarize the three forms of proof discussed 
(facts, interview opinion, and examples), evaluate each, sug- 
gest the dangers of each, and enter this material in their 
notebooks. 







Xi@sson X 



0b3©ctiws I 

!• To re'idew all of the material ©f the miit^ lessons I*DCj 
emphasizing the mterial covered in lessons VIII and IX. 

2. To continue the student's Analyses of kinds of evidence 
and their validity. 

3* To provide the students with practice in creating key 
sentence outlines of topics. 

4 . To pr^are the students to wite key sentence outlines 
of their own topics. 



^terials: 



Copies of "Gentlenen, the Dodgers,” and three or four 
copies of the worksheet for each student . 



Abstract ; 

I. Have students describe purpose, method of attack, the key 
sentence skeleton, and types of supporting material used 
in the writing model. 

II. Hkve students evaluate the kinds of evidence used in the 
essay, and suggest other Idnds of evideace which imlght be 
used in ansdytic writing. 

III. Have students suggest key sentence outlines for the hypo- 
thetical topics which were used in lesson VII. 

IV. Have students prepare key sentence outlines of the topics 
they will be writing about in lesson XI. 



Procedure ; 

I. Have students describe purpose ^ method of attack » the k^ ‘ 
sentence skeleton , and types of exporting material used in 
the writing model. 
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1« AbK students to locate the central pm^oses of the essay 
and enter a description in the worksheet. 

(The purpose is essentially to show how a team which is 
weak in power, can he in ©trong position in the league. ) 

2. Have students suggest the method of attack which the author 
uses. 

(He begins by dissecting the topic. He breaks the Dodgers 
into "component parts" such as hitting strength, pitching 
strength, etc., and finally through synthesis and comparison 
and contrast, shows how the Dodgers' speed and pitching 
strength outweighs their weaknesses in hitting, ) 

3* Have students underline the key sentences in the essay. 

Have the class discuss these sentences to arrive at a common 
core. 

NOTE: A structural outline for steps three and four is 
included belox7. 

4. Have students describe how the various key sentences in 
the essay are sipported. 

(1:1 “When it comes to hitting a baseball, the Los Angeles 
. Dodgers are as gentle a bunch of fellows as ever donned 
knickers." 

[Supported by a series of statistics in the remainder 
of the paragraph which demonstrates factually exactly 
hoxT weak the Dodgers are.] 

1:4 "Worse yet, they have, . . . suffered 29 'disabling* 
injuries." 

[Supported by two examples . ] 

2:1 "And yet . . . the Dodgers [are] leading the league 
by two games." 

[Statement of fact. Does not require support.] 

3:1 "So what have the Dodgers got?" 

[Question which states the central problem of the 

essay.] 

3:2 "They have the best pitching staff in baseball. " 

[Supported in part by the fact that Warren Spahn is 
an e:q^ert in the field and should know. The remainder 
of the paragraph describes the accomplishments of the 
pitching staff, and substantiates the claim. ] 
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”Th©r© are other things ^ too, in the Dodgers® grand 
design * ® e o®* 

[Si:©ported by a description of some of the "other 
things^®' including base stealing statistics,] 

*’These Dodgers are a rmming club. They hit 
and run. They run and hit 

[Self supporting quotation from an "eaqpert" in the 
field. Si:^orted in part by earlier statistics about 
Maury Wills's base stealing.] 

ktS "And they win." 

[Author's summary statement. Supported by the devel- 
opment of the entire article.] 

h, Have students discuss the kind and quality of the supporting 
materials used by the author. What kinds of evidence does he 
use? 

(The two mador kinds of evidence used are statistical fig- 
ures and quotations from esiperts*) 

5. Ask the students to evaluate the quality of statistical 
evidence. How reliable Is it? Are there any problems in 
using such evidence? Can we trust statistics? 

(Statistical evidence is useful in moderation. One can 
easily lie tilth statistics. If this article were based on 
statistics alone ^ one would conclude that the Dodgers couldn't 
possibly finish any better than sixth or seventh place.) 

6. Ask the students to compare the quotations used in this 
article with those in "The Disappearing Discount.” Which 
ones are more reliable? Why? 

(The quotations in this article are probably more "d^end- 
able" than those in "The Disappearing Discount," since here 
those quoted are famous experts in the field, rather than 
relative unknowns . ) 

7« Suggest that the students remember this point: two people 

may have the same opinion, but the man who is better known 
to an audience will probably carry more weight with it.” 

NOTE: Students should summarize this discussion in their 

notebooks, including these forms of evidence with those dis- 
cussed in the previous lesson. These forms of evidence sbovG.d 
include, but not necessarily be limited to: 

1. Recorded facts about events . 



2, Statistics . 
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3* elisions of ”repi»e®entati¥©®® pe^le* 

4® pinions of es^erts. 

5* IllustratiTC exasples or anecdotes* 

III* lfa,ve students suggest key sentence outlines for one or both of 

the hypothetical tc^ics used in lesson VII . 

HOSPEs Students should fill out worksheets for these IwpO” 
thetical topics. Essentially they are asked to state the key 
sentences which would structure the essays ^ and describe pos- 
sible kinds of si^orting material. San^le outlines are printed 
below. 

1. "Why I Can't Get to School on Time” 

a. "The reasons vary; I seldom use the same excuse two 
days in a row." 

(Supporting material might be several exaaples. ) 

b. older sister is so concerned with her make-up that 
I can't get into the bathroom until it is practically 
time to leave." 

(The illustration might be elaborated in some detail. ) 
e, mother insists that I have a hot breakfast.” 
(illustrated with one or two anecdotes. } 



Etc. 

2 . "Why Next Saturday’s Game is Crucial" 

a. "The tizo teams are tied for first place." 

(Si^ported by statistical data: won-lost records, etc. ) 

b. "The winner of the game will probably win the league 

ehaspionship." 

(Coiiparison and contrast of the two teams’ remaining 
opponents and estimation of probable victories and de- 
feats.) 

e. "The rimliy between the two teams is intense." 

(Mecdotes about school rivalries, animosities, etc. ) 

d. "Thus Saturday’s game will be the most important of 
the season." 
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IV“« ife.v© the students prepare key sentence outlines of the topics 
^^ich they will write about in the following lesson . 

NOTES This can be an in-class or homework assignment. The 
students, working from the proposals which they presented fol- 
lowing lesson VIIX and based on any data which they have accu- 
mulated, should prepare a key sentence outline, suggesting the 
main argument of their Analysis, and showing how their argument 
is to be si:^ported« 
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Lesaon XI 



General suggestions for executing the witing assignment 
are continued in the teacher resource unit* 
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liessons in the Writing Bcocess 

Unit 9-3 

The Journalistic Analysis 
Teacher Resource Unit 



Worthwestera University 

The Curriculum Center in English 

1^9 Chicago Avenue 



Evanston^ llliBois 

1S65 






Unit 9-3 



For pemission to bso aelestioas whicli appom'^ in tlieae leesonsj grateful 
ackaowledpieat Is meSe to the followings 



Better Homes & Gardens s For selections **Hhat to Consider When Buying a 
Transistor bSio^' and *Your Next Hew Car«-^edan or Wagon** from the 
November^ l$6k issue. Copyri^t (c) Meredith Publishing Company, 
l$6h» All ri^ts reserved. Beprinted by permission of Meredith 
Publishing Company^ 

Chicago Daily Hews ; For selection “Astronauts* Crowd Boils Down to Simple 
Arithmetic**' by Mike Byoko, as published in the Chicago Daily Hews, 
June IT# 1965* Copyright (c) 1965 by Field Enterprises, Xne* 
Beprinted by permission. 

Chicago Daily Hews and The Hall Syndicate, Inc. ; For selection *!Here*s 
Hhere Your $1 Goes— by the Penny*’ by Sylvia Porter as published in 
the Chicago Daily NewS j July 8 , 1965. Reprinted by permission of 
The Chicago Daily News and The Hall Syndicate, Inc.** 

Chicago Sun«Times ; For selection “The Gap is Harrowing" as published in 
the Chicago Sun^Times , March 19# 19 ^ 5 • Copyright (c) 1965 by Field 
Enterprises, Inc. Beprinted by permission. 

Hew York Times ; For selection “Soviet Broadens Drive on Cheating" by 
Theodore Shabad as published January 23, 1965. Copyright (c) 1965 
by The Hew York Times Company. Beprinted by permission. 

San Francisco Chronicle s For article “A Thunderbolt and Churchill" by 
Boyce Brier" as published in the San Frsmclsco Chronicle , January 
28, 1965. Copyright (c) 1965. Beprinted by permissl©n“©f the 
author. 

Curtis Broun , limited and ^Is Week Magazines For selection "Truth or 

Consequences" by Patricia McGerr as published in This Week Magazine, 
June 2 T# I985. Copyright (c) 1965 United Newspapers Magazine Cor- 
poration. Reprinted by permission of ttls Week Magazine and Curtis 
Brown, Bimlted. 

Mr. Charles Bice end ttia Week Magazine : For selection Charlie lice’s 
Punchbowl; “How Smart is Selena?" by (Carles D. Mce, Jr. as pub- 
lished in Kiis Week Magazine, June 27 , XSS^, Copyri^t (©) 19® 
United Newspapers Magazine Corporation. Reprinted by permission 
of This Week Magazine and the author. 



Weekly Nevemagazlne : For selections ”The Disappearing Dis- 
count^ ” ^'Okenges at the Pump^** and ’^Gentlemen, the Dodgers,'* 
Eeprinted by permission from TIME The Weekly Wevsmagazine; copy- 
ri^t (c) Time Inc, 1 $ 63 * 
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Ecefaee 



This resouree unit ascompanies a set of el©¥en lesson plans on 
Analytic • writing in jourmlistic aiscourse® IJlie unit is desl^ei to 
present cluttering the lesson plans with explanatoa^ notes aai eomaeats hy 
deserihing the rational© of each lesson in seise detail® Copies of any 
writing models used are found at th® end of the deaeription ©f each 
lesson. In preparing a lesson the teaeher should first read the ap- 
propriate sections of this packett and then study the lesson plan in 



detail. 
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When high school freshmen advance from vrlting reports on objects 
or events to more conplex writing forms in which they must present and 
si^ort general, abstract ideas, they almost universally rencounter several 
problems, involving treatment of subject matter, orgimiaing a flow of thought 
and obserrdng their om writing objectively. 

!Ehe student c<miplaint, don't know what to say," is particularly 
loud when topics involving abstract ideas are assi^ed. Presenting a topic 
for abstract writing to most students Is like presenting th@a with a live 
octopus $ it is pretty difficult for them to know where to grab onto it. 

They become styoded precisely because of this. If assigned to report on 
the plot of a book, they have no problem recapitulating the plot, but if 
asked to write an analysis of a character in the book, not really knowing 
what an "analysis" is, they eventually turn in a brief biographical report 
with some sort of weak moral attached. 

But even presuming that the students have been assigned a topic 
and supplied with a reasonably clear "slant" on it, they find it very diffi- 
cult to organize their ideas so that development of them follows anything 
resembling a "natural," conprehensible logical order. In flood-time, the 
Mississippi overflows its banks, seeps into the low areas in neighboring 
towns, and ^ter several weeks of wandering about the countxy, retiurns to 
the main channel. Msuay student papers dealing with abstract ideas are 
similarly "organized"; the thoughts drift from one aspect of the topic to 
another until the student's ideas and the reader's patience are exhausted, 
at which point the paper comes to a conclusion that attempts to tie the 
loose ends back together. 



Perhaps the most difficult problem facing students is that of 
getting outside their papers to view thtir work as others will see it« 

Jean Piaget has made studies of the development of an "audience conscious- 
ness” in children. He reports haiFiag told a fairy tale to a six or seven- 
year-old child^ then asking the child to repeat the story to a cospanion. 

The first child's re-teHing of the story contained most of the iiportant 
elements of the plot» so that a person already familiar with the stozy 
would probably recognize it. But the story was totally lost on the second 
child 9 because the first child> lacking an ^’audience sense 9" litereiUy re- 

0 

told it for himself, leaving out minor, yet important, details and falling 
to specify pronoun references. 

The high school freshman has the same problem on a higher level. 

The ideas which he includes in his papers are generally the cinnulative 
reiolt of many years of learning and thinking. But, through lack of 
audience awareness, he fails to realize that others have not gone through 
the same learning process that he has and assumes tacitly that if an idea 
is clear to himself, it must be clear to others. Such a freshman Is 
quite like the college calculus professor, who, having derived an expression 
dozens and dozens of times, "skips" seven or eight steps in the sequence 
to the utter bewilderment of his students. 

This failure of students to "get outside" themselves to look at 
their own work causes many problems for the reader. Important steps in 
the logical develqpment of a thought are left out, since the student, like 
the calculus professor, has thought these steps out enougpi times that they 
somehow seem "self-evident." The students, in addition, frequently fail 
to support "obvious" statements with concrete proof, so that essays at 
times become long strings of teenage opinions , supported at best by 
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phrases like, . and ngr girlfriend, Emnar Lou, agrees with me com* 

pl^tely,” or "As everybody knows , « • ” 

The traditional con^osition program has attespted to help students 
solve these problems with devices such as the formal outline, formal struc« 
ture of essays (all essays must inslMe an introduction, where you teH 
them what you win ten them; a l^@dy, where you ten them; and a conclusion, 
where you ten them what you have told th^), stress on topic sentences 
which supposedly ten what the paragraph is "about, and insistence on 
paragraph unity, coherence, and enphasis. This program has not proven to 
be as successful as we would wish; even after learning many of these formal 
devices about the organization and structure of essays, students stin en- 
counter the basic problems of finding a topic and something to do with it, 
organizing the topic, and getting outside of themselves to view their 
writing as an audience does. 

The lessons in this unit are designed to give the students some 
of the tools which seem useful in helping them solve these problems • The 
unit treats Analytic writing, which is the most "elementary” type of 
writing in which the author's central function is to present his own 
opinion. 

The first part of the unit, Lessons I-VI, deal with the process 
of invention, showing the students through the use of professional writing 
models precisely what the Analysis is and how they can find "something to 
say” when assigned an Analytical paper. The professional models used 
throughout the unit are taken from the mass media, including popular 
magazines and newspapers. Although it can be objected that quality of 
writing in current magazines and newspapers is not of particularly high 
callbt^, the use of such models seems Justifiable for several reasons^ 

1. Not all writing of the popular press is bad. 
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The unit is desired to e^hasise the casual style of 
journalistic discourses the form used by freshmen almost ex- 
elusiirely. 

3 * The pc^ular press sii^plies large numbers of short Reports $ 
ihialysess and Evaluations ^ so that the teacher can ash students 
to locate their own models $ thus reinforcing the concepts de- 
veloped in these lessons. , 

Lessons I-III atteipt to develop the concept of what the Malysis 
is 9 by showing how the author functions and thinks in writing the paper. 

!!%e students have presumably gained a preliminary notion of the differences 
between the function of the author in the Report $ the Analysis, and the 
Evaluation in the final lessons in unit 9*19 but these conc^ts will un- 
doubtedly need some an^lification. 

It is relatively easy to define the function of an author when he 
writes a Report or an Evaluation; as a Reporter he observes events , situations, 
or objects , and attempts to convey his observations directly to his audience 
in the Evaluation he communicates his cpinions about the moral value of an 
event, object, or situation. It is difficult to write a similar definition 
of the author’s function in the Analysis , for the term "analysis” has many 
meanings, ranging from examining a chemical compound to determine its charac- 
teristics to looking at a situation to see "what * s up.” Roughly, in the 
Analysis, the author looks beyond immediately observable "facts” to discover 
"intangible” meanings and si^if icanees « For example, he looks for causes, 
for possible effects , and for meanings that are not immediately apparent. 

He functions like a cooputer, which, given a deck ©f data cards, can find 
the statistical meaning of the data and print out this meaning in fun de- 
tail. The conputer looks beyond lists of flgin'es to find relationships 
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^hich are not Sjsmediately evident to the observer. 

However j the writer of the Analysis has meh ia coiaaoii with the 
$ 

writers of Keports and Evaluations. Like the Reporter ^ the author of the 
Analysis attes^ts to avoid evaluating his mterial and does not allow his 
own personal biases to show through. The con^uter does not add its om 

comments as to whether it thinks a pro;|eot is worthwhile » or whether the 
results of an es^eriment have any significance to education. Similarly » 
the Analyst of a political speech does not add his own personal emluations 
about whether the speech was good or bad» or whether the politician^ ideas 
will save the world or simply show that the politician himself is insane. 

The Analyst sioply tries to find the meaning and significance of the speech o 

The Analysis is also like the Report, with a strong emphasis on 
facts; but instead of simply reporting facts for their own sake, the A^nalysis 
uses factual material in support of generalizations • The author of the 
Analysis looks for and states the generalizations implied by the factual 
material treated in the Report. Good Analytic writing is based Reporting 
but goes beyond it. The Analysis of the political speech involves generali- 
zations about what the politician meant and what the impact of his speech 
is likely to be on the political coloty and the world. But these generali- 
zations must be solidly based on facts if the Analysis is to be successful; 
the author will quote segments of the speech and discuss the reactions of 
other politicians in supporting his arguments. 

The generalizations which are made in the Analysis must be care- 
fuUy distinguished from those made in the Evaluation. The Evaluator®© 
generalizations involve moral value; he states what is good or bad, ©r what 
should or shouldn®t be the case, and again si^ports his statements with 
facts. He may, in addition, make some analytic generalizations in support 
of his judgments, but even these will be supported by fact. The writer. 
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®f as Analysis s however t refrains eonpletely from evaluative generalisations « 
It follows that while the Reporter must he able to observe facts ^ 
select iiportant details and present them clearly to the audience ^ the 
Analyst muet be somewhat more sq^histicated in that he must have the back- 
ground necessa^ t© interpret this material to his audience. The Reporter 
must be an observer; the Analyst must be an informed observer. 

Lessons IV-VI deal with what can be roughly called possible approaches 
to a subject for purposes of analysis. They are designed aid the stn^dents 
in the invention, or ’Vhat can I se^” process by showing some of the "slants” 
an author can take in attacking his subject matter. Thus eirphasis in these 
lessons is placed on the material contained in the Analysis. They are con- 
cerned with showing students the wide range of topics which are suitable 
for the Analysis, demonstrating how the author uses factual material as 
a foundation for his analysis, and helping the students locate subject 

matter for Analyses of their own. 

Most high school composition textbooks contain numerous examples 

of "methods of paragraph development" such as "developing an argument by 
use ^ details," "comparison and contrast,” "reasoning from general to 

^ecifie," etc. Three such attacks, used either sin^ or in combination, 
seem to cover most of the possibilities open to the writer of an anajysis. 

In synthesis the author essentially works from small to large. He 

can bring together a large amber of individual, distinct events or situ- 
ations in order to make a generaaiaation about their over-all significance, 
or he may relate a single eveat or situation t© a larger, more coi^retea-^ 
give situation. For ex^le, after mking a mreful study ©f the new cars 
being produced in Betroib, the student laay synthesise his observations t© 
conclude that in I966 ears are getting longer and lower, are using less 
chrome, and we including bmilt-aji seat belts, to he may exaiaine one 
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new ear and suggest that it is characteristic of a trendy not simply for 
General Motors 5 hut for all of the asa^or autmohile manufacturers. 

both cases 9 he brings specific facts together in order to support a gene» 

ralisation. 

The second major ^alytic approach is dissection . Here the stu- 
dent may be concerned mth answering the question^ are c@^s getting 
longer and lower 9 using less chrome, and containing seat belts. To find 
the answer, the author sub-divides the topic, examining such factors as 
government regulations about safety devices, short and long automobiles 
which sold last ye^, the price of clnrome. He dissects the topic to 
find the underlying significance of the observed trend. 

These two approaches could, of coiurse, be included in the same 
essay, one which first stated what the trends are (synthesis), and then 
esq^lained why the trends are taking place (dissection). 

In the first two approaches, the author is working from small to 
large, and from large to small. In the third approach, comparison 
contrast, he works sideways, conparing and contrasting elements of his 
topic. He conpares his subject mth another similar one, and analyzes 
each in terms of the other , by showing what the two have in conmon and 
what they haven* t. 

The third approach can also be used in common with synthesis and 
dissection. Our automobile-oriented student could, after conpleting his 
analysis of trends in Detroit, conpare and contrast these trends with 
those taldng place in the manufacture of lisropean automobiles. He could 
further s^thesize and dissect the European trends while ec^aring and con- 
trasting them with Detroit trends . The possibilities are endless, but the 
three mjor approaches —s^thesis, dissection, coiiparison and contrast— 
account fairly well for all of the approaches possible in Analytic writing. 



& lesson a review the laaterials taught in the first siE 

lessons, the students discuss a series of possible essay topics, for each 
one stating the purposes of the essay, the hind of factual ntaterlal to be 
used in supporting arguments, and suggesting possible attacks and conibi- 
nations of attacks on the material. It is important to note that students 
are not asked to find **purpose" and *®kind of supporting material" simply 
as an academic exercise reminiscent of formal outlining. Rather this is 
done to emphasize the kinds of purpose which in analysis may have and to 
stress the fact that the Anstlyst must be an Informed observer of his sub- 
ject. m addition, at this point in the unit the students select and 
begin investigating a topic for an Analytical paper to be written at the 
close of the unit. 

In lessons VIII-X emphasis switches from the kinds of topics and 
approaches possible in the Analysis to a detailed examination of the 
logical development, and the relationship between general statements and 
supporting material in Analyses . 

^ these lessons, students are asked to extract and examine the 
"ideational skeleton" of Analytic essays. The ideational skeleton ^onsists 
of a series of generalizations or general factual statements which carry 
the logical thought of the essay. For example, in our essay on Detroit 
auto trends, the ideational skeleton might contain some of the following 
key, forward moving sentences i 

1. Cars cosdng out of Detroit next year will be undergoing 

a radical change® 

2o They will be longer and lower than ever before. 

3« They win have less ctoome. 

4. They will aU. contain pre-installed seat belts. 

5. These changes are coi^ng about for a number of reasons . 
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6® The gQverment is requiring a auaiber of safety features 
to he installed on aH ears® 

7* The public is growing tired of sssall cars® 

It is' ioiportant that these sentences not be confused with the 

traditional topic sentence which si;^posedly appears in eirery paragraph 

summarizes the main thought of the paragraph. Key sentences do not occur 
in all paragraphs; in describing the government safety regulations the 
author might write four or five paragraphs of factual material describing 
these regulations without writing a generalization or general statement 
which contributes substantially to the main forward flow of thought in the 
essays With some practice, students should be able to discover the idea- 
tional framework of an essay. 

In between the key sentences of this framework, the author will 
insert factual material to support his generalizations . If he states 
that the cars are to be longer and lower than ever, he may si:^p3y examples, 
showing that Fords, Plymouths, Pontiacs, etc., will aU be longer this 
year than they were last. If he states that the government is requiring 
safety features on aH new cars, he will support this general statement 
with i^ecific facts, perhaps describing recent Congressional legislation. 

In short, the basic structure, common to all Analytic writing (and 
incidentally common t© much Evaluative writing) is a mixture of generally 
zation and factual reporting. The author builds a bridge of logical 
thought between himself and his audience^, but umQ r^orting material t© 
support the bridge. 

IM addition, lessons VIII-X explore some of the types of supporting 
material which an author can use in Analytic witing, and ask the students 
to suggest the strengths and weaknesses of each types 

a. factually verified events, situations, etc. 
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b® ©piaions of **©xperts” and '‘representativ©'® individuals. 

Co statistical data 

d. coanmon sense analysis (propositions wMch are widely held 
and can te considered **seXf-eTddent** for virtually s^eader). 

Lesson XI closes the unit with a major writing assignment . Ideally, 
lessons I-VII will have given students enough understanding of the .Analysis 
and possible approaches in Analytic writing so that they will have found 
something to say and a way of getting into the topic. Lessons VIII-X 
should give the students a realistic view of the structure of Analytic 
witing and the importance of the use of valid supporting data. 

In lesson XI the students actually write an analytic paper on the 
jbqpics they selected in lesson VII. After the assi^ment the copy desk 
(see unit 9-3) is put into operation and the students may spend one or 
two class sessions preparing their analyses for possible publication in 
the class literary magazine . 

One writing assignment, of course, win not be sufficient for the 
freshmen to overcome the problems which they face when trying to write a 
paper dealing with ideas. Many of the concepts developed in this unit 
are re-emphasized in unit 9-5 a introduction to Evaluative writing. But 
more practice in writing analytic papers will undoubtedly be necessary. 
Following lesson XI a series of activities and t^ies designed to reinforce 
the concepts throughout the reminder @f the school year is suggested. 
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Lessor X 



The lesson begins with a review of the eonc^ts of the Beport, the 
Analysis 9 and the Evaluation as discussed earlier in units 9^1 (Bitrodue» 

tion to the Writing Process) and 9-2 (The Beport)« The stud^ts should 
he able to develop the basic information concerning the characteristics 
of each type of ;i^iting fairly rapidly. If the students cannot remember 
the various distinctions » the teacher may have to do some (or considerable) 
pronipting. The three major characteristics which determine whether an 
essay is a Report ^ an Amlysis, or an Evaluation are: 

1. Whether or not the author uses factual material in his 
essay. (All three forms do.) 

2. Whether the author develops his own opinions in the article. 
(He does in the Analysis and the Evaluation, but does not pre- 
sent his own c^lnion in the R^ort.) 

3* Whether the author allows his own Evaluations to be 
communicated to the reader. (He does in the Evaluation, but 
in both the Report and Analysis, he attempts to remain objective.) 
The characteristics of the three types of writing can be conveniently 



summarized on, the board: 
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The core of this lesson involves the use of Hoyce Brier’s essay 
**A Thunderholt and Ohuu^chiU.,” ^ article which hoth analyzes a topic and 
describes what the Analysis is. The students msy have some difficulty with 
the historical references in the essay; it may^ for exaople^ be necessary 
to esgplain who Gladstone was> what happened when Churchill attacked the 
“citadel of comm\mism“ in 19^1, and the significance of the date I 665 to 
the British. 

The students should be able to discover the purposes of the article 
and to state these purposes as questions. This is done to help the students 
see one of the kinds of purpose that an Analysis can have. 

The primary purpose of the essay is sisply to discover what some 
of the factors which made Ch\n?chiU a great man were. (Why was Churchill 
great? or 9 How did Churchill become great?) This purpose is not formally 
stated in the essay 9 but is suggested by the opening sentence. (“As 
happens to such men when they die, Winston Churchill undergoes an analysis 
of his greatness") 

A seconckury problem^ ijhich Brier feels he must solve before deter- 
mining why Churchill was greai^ is stated in paragraph 4, sentence 1. (VWhat 
is greatness anyway?") 

When the students have determined the purposes of the essay, they 
should be able to suggest why this particular essay is an Analysis , based 
on the criteria which have been placed on the board: 

X. The essay utilizes facts— historical information. 

2. It Is based on ^inionf Brier is offering Ms qaisioa 
why Churchill was a great man. 

S. It does not make value judpients. 

The fact that the article deals with a man’s greatness may cause 
some students to suggest that the article really isn’t an Analysis, but is 
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emluating Chin‘chill, However it is reasonable in this case t© suggest 
that ehurchiH’s greatness is an ahaost maiversally acc^ted **fact.” The 
article is not attempting to prove that GhurchiU. was a great man, hut is 
simply ts:ying t© explain what the peculiar qualities which siade him great 
were. 

In addition to locating the purposes of the article, the students 
should he able to find Brier’s description— definition of what precisely 
an Analysis is. 

In the opening paragraph he suggests the key concept for the 
lessoni when an editorial writer analyses a great man, he must ’’seek out 
his traits , and endeavor to fin out a jigsaw puazle.” In this analogy 
Churchill's personal traits and his actions must he pieced together to 
get an overall picture of why he was a great man. Ifeny Analyses function 
in precisely this way; the author takes the facts of a man* s life (or a 
situation or an event) and pieces them together to find out "how** and 
*»why. *’ 

For the final step of the lesson, the class can discuss Brier’s 
method of solving the prohldm by a paragraph by paragraph analysis of the 
essay. 

In paragraphs two and three, Brier continues to follow up the ex- 
planation of the difficulties of filling, put the^ digsaw puzzle . "Great- 
ness" is not simply something that one can write a factual R^ort about. 
It is am abstract ter® which in itself requires some analysis . Using 
supporting factual material. Brier shows that the term "greatness" is 
shif"^ and that the criteria for short-term and long-term greatness 
change o Tfe(§ opening three paragraphs lead to the key sentence at the 
lb@Hinnin« of (paragrapli four, ’1'Jhat is greatness anyi^tyf" 
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In paragraphs four through eight. Brier atten^ts to define great- 
ness (and simultaneously discover Churchill ^s individual greatness) hy a 
series of cos^>arisons nith Na^leon, Hitler^ ^Washington, Lincoln, and Davis* 
By a process of selection, he chooses ejects of these men which made them 
important and examines the extent to which they a;^3y to Churchill. These 
characteristics include some of the following: 

1. capacity to subject other men to his win (Paragraph 4) 

2. adherence to a greater right while brushing aside minor 
wrongs , (5sl) 

3* his powerful use of the language (5:2) 

4. his courage in the face of gigantic odds ( 6 : 1 ) 

5. courage plus an inner sense of where he is going and 
why. (Til) 

6. courage in the face of odds with an inner sense of where 
one is going and why plus the responsibility of having to 
make a choice . 

Having solved the jigsaw puzzle, Brier concludes with a conplete 
statement of his thesis in the ninth paragraph. He fits all of the elements 
of the greatness -puzzle and shows, with reference to a specific even^, 
why Churchill was great. 

At the close of the lesson, the students shoi^d briefly summarize 
Brier’s method of solving the problem, and the iaplicia-feions of the jigsaw 
metaphor for their definition of the ilnalysis. 



” to a thunderbolt lights 



”Ae happens 'to sueh men when they die • • . 
the dark lands eape.” 



The Qomplete model will be fomd in the article ”A Thmderbolt and 
Ghurchill” by Hoyee Brier ^ printed in the San Francisco Chronicle » Janua^ 

28 , 1965, p. 36 . 
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SMe l@sa©ia Ijased ©n part ©t article 1^ Mike loykOg Cliieag© 
Sally Mews ©©lumist* ‘^Astronauts • Crowd Boils Sown t© SSi^le Aritbi^tic.” 
The lesson develops the ooneept ©f the Analyst as an interpreter of situ- 
ations and events* It relnforoes pre^ously devolved eonc^ts of the 
nature of the Analysis by having studeits ertract '&e comon Analytie 
charaeteristies of tMs essay and the B^yoe Brier article used as a mdel 
in the previous lesson* It further es^hasises the rol© of the Analyst 
as m InfonEed observer ^ as a person who has more informatiOE tlm the 
man in the street mA is thus to interpret the infoimtion for 

his audience. 

The lesson begins with m. analysts ©f Eoyko*s article® fhe article 
ym written shortly after th© fli^t ©f wM©li included Ifejor 

^lhite®s ®*wrik in spa©^“ toping the late ^riag of 19 ^ 5 ® The astronauts 
were invited t© visit Chicago by Meiyor Baley and were treated t© a large 
parade tteough downtown Chicago ^ fhe students shoiild first try to locate 
the pu^oses @f the articles @r the ^leations which Bofto is t^ing t© 
answer The notivatioa for the article appears in the ^eaisig five pam° 
^aphs® Heporting .tlie ©veatg of tfe© dsy^ Boy to brief ^ suamriges th© 
annouiie^oaents regarding crowd Blm made by the l&yor and Ms ®®©fficial 
esttoator^®® lack leiHy® fhere is s@sf isgslied @vaMati®s in these pam® 
graphs I lofto uses slight touches @f satire vhm tm suggest® timt 
0al^ ©ver the @r@wd<«estiisatiag fmotlosp altteugli he kept lei3Jy 

@n the city fsiprolls® (paragrapli 3 3 ieataac® l) sat when he states ttet 
the tw@ Might Mve g@a® ©n raiaiag the erowd ©stioateg ®Uike a pair @f 
drunken pinecMe players®** (paragifsph seatenee 1) In the part of th© 
article not printed here Eoyk© develops a satire ©n the entire sitmti@a| 



h@ sijggests son@ ald@noaa my become upset with the jjaaeermeies of 
the er©wd*sise fibres and demand that a crowd couatteg tiiream§ complete 
witli miversitsf eoasultaatSs he established® He^to concludes by stating 
that fee would prefer imcei»at@ r^orts by the Mayor t@ sijpportiag such 
a biaream with Ms mm tax money® 

M teaching th© lesson^ however § it would be best to de-eipfeaalse 
the satiric portions of the gening few para^aphs* Bi the section of the 
article used in this lesson^ Boykovs main pianos© is sinpiy to make a 
reasonable ©stimte ©f the sig© of the crowd® He lilies this purpose 
ia pars^apfe 6» with a series of t«®^ti©nes '*But was it 2^500^000? or 

The problem which Eoyk® has set for Mmself is elearSy' not one 
which can be solved** Indi^utablyi at best^ he can imke an estimate of 
the crowd wMch win seem reasonable t© the reader ^ and thus be more 
acceptable thm the figures of 2^5OOs0OO and 2g000^000 suggested by the 
S^yor and his associate® 

After the students have deteradned Boyto®s pu^oses^ they should 
©xamiae the method he win use in solviag th© problem® la paragraph 7 he 
suggests tlmt he wi3i us© *®fTOdaaeatal** yet ®*highly questionable®® aritli^ 
ffi©tic| in short a fee will try to estimt© the crofjd with some accuracy ^ 
but accepts the fact that estimtes of crowd size ar© aot particular3y 
wen suited t© ecimtific techniques ^ particularly after the crowd in 
qu©stloa has dispersed® 

la para^aph eight fe© lists the three major areas where the 
crowd® gathered and in para^aph aiae suggests that lie win mate ttee® 
separate estimates and then sm Ms totals® 

Paragraph ten begins the analysis proper* Bi order to become an 
**iM“ornied observer** B^ko contacted the city department of streets to dis® 



mweT tte width ©f ci% sidewalks wd the leiagth of eit^ hloelss® to 
addition § he studied the parade route t@ dstemin® that it covered thirty- 
one blocks » this infoimtion^ he estiiates the tot^ crowd that covdd 
possibly have seen the astromuts as objectively as possible* Hote thet 
in paragraph eleven (and elsewhere Hoyko goes out ©f Ms way to be ®*fair 5 ®® 
esthaating aH ©f the crowds on the high side in order to insuffe that the 
figure he finally proposes win be a siaiciimM* 

Throughout the rematoder of the article his an^ytic procedirre is 
the same. He estimates the space amO^ble in office windows ^ os^ressway 
overpassQs^ and on the ^a@s eaobanMents along the e^res^ays^ and fills 
this ^ace with m exaggerated]^ hi^ nui&er of pe^le. Ferteps the oi^ 
wealmess xj. the Malysis concerns the crowd at the aiiport. Here he 
su^ests that ^onymous **witnesses*® estimated the crowd at ®*only a thousand 
or two®** (psB^agraph 19? sentence 1) W course? leiHy and the Msyor were 
also ’^witnesses?** so that accusations of inaccuracy which Eoyko mkes 
about the® apply eqiially well to Ms mm Inforaante at the aliport. fhe 
estimate at the aiiport is probably correct? but is certainly mmeh weaker 
than the statistical evidence E^ko presents elsewhere in the article. 

The entire essay? however? e^hasi^es the Analyst ®s need t© b© 
an *®irf©nBed observer.®* Mw student in high school coMd easily perform 
the same analysis corns with the s«e figures? but first he would 
teve to d@ the swae rese^ch leyto did? deteiaoBing the sis© of sidewalks? 
the length ©f the parade route^ @t@o Because loyk® has taken the trouble 
to fiat out this iafomattoa? he becomss ®®gualified*® t© iate^ret the siae 
of th© astronauts* crowd to his readers® 

Ihen the analysis of the model has been co^leted the students 
shouM clear3y ui^derstmd the additional *®deni®d*® placed on the Malysis 
writer that he be a thoroughly info^isd observer of the situation in order 



t© *be able to eoB8i©»t on it iatelMgently* 

At tSiis poSjit a ©oa^ayison and contrast ©f the Brier and loyto ar® 
tides diX he nseful in lielpisg the students ®^afostraot*® tte coasmon 
Malyfele tectoiques of totto essays ^ and ttos reinforce their concepts 
of ¥hat toa^ic witing is. 

Both authors saiatain a high de^ee of ©hjeetivltyi both are con® 
earned^ not with evaluation a hut with solving a puzzle correct^ o Boyto 
singly* wants t© find out the correct size of the astronauts’ erowdi he is 
not evaluating the success of the parade g or its intact on Chicago® Brier 
sisdlarlyg is concerned with sol'^dng the puzzle of Chi»chill*s neatness® 
He is not attea^ting to establish ^urehiU’s neatness g hut is 
trying to locate the significant factors involved in it® 

Both authors use fact and logical argument to arrive at their con® 
elusions® Reyko’s facts are statistics about the sguare-^footage in the 
downtown area; by logically fiUiiig tMs footage with p@<^le^ he reasons 
out what the crowd size must have been® ^ier uses the ^facts’® ©f Shw® 
ehiH®s cfiureer and the facts toown about other great men in history® ^ 
logical coiBparisoa of the ©peat aaea «id the situations which they fae©d^ 
he arrives at a logical ©staaate of ©ae of the chief rtasoas for greatness 
Both meUs to addition^ have done research or have baelsgpound teow® 
ledge ©f the subject ^ which Eiakes them iitfo»ed observers® Brier -tows ' 
a wide rang© of historic^ fig^aresg is \f±th €tarchill®s persoml 

traits 3 aad tows some ®f OfeureMU’s mj©r activities dwing thQ tmr® 
leyto has done research iat© gid@#alfe mitlis® 

However s tti@ »ia slant in th© articles differs considerably o 
l^to is atteipting t© ^swer a ®VMt happened!®^ question® But Ms 
qiiestioa differs fr« the ’Vhat teppened?®® ® 



' ‘-might reporting 
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Ms facts toe verified^ so he is att^!Bpting to aake an 

accurate gaess. He is stiU solirijog a not descritoing a coi^letet 

picture. Briers on the other hand, is eoae^aed with ®®wh^®* and ®®how” 
qut^sionsi he wants to deteaMine aot s@ mnch ®Vhat happened*® (for ttot is 
already recorded in Mstor^rls hut what happened aad© a 

great ®*how*® ChyrcMll. toeeame e> ^eat ran® fh© authors are per- 

jpoymi ng ^ tout are atteiapt&ig t© answer -different questions ® 

It t-iill toe iisefid. t@ siaggest at the close <&£ the lesson that these 
qmestions of **howf**^ *Vhat really tepp@ned?*% are toasie ones 

which are asked in most Malyses® She mj©r ^wstioii wMeh the stmdent© 
haye not «eowiter®d is a mriaat @f "what really, teppenadf® mi. aste 
"wlmt will happeaf*® 



®*The aatromuts ted liardlj set foot in Chicago ® ® o" to ”the turnout would 
h© in the aeigKborhood of 50© ^ 000 JQQpWQ^” 



The eoi^lete model will be found in the article ®®Aetr©nauts ® Crowd Boils 
BOv-m t© Simple Aritlmetio®® by Mke Boyko ^ printed in the Chicago Baily 
llex’S'g a June 17^ p® 12® 
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les&on ^einfosces the eoaeepfcs of the Analysis which teve 
heea Seirelqped in Lessons I and II by first having the students ana'^yse 
situations to fin^ the ”real^^ iseaning in class » 4t the end of the lesson 
the students are given the q^portunity to write one-para^a^ Analyses 
of their om, based os fictional situations which they have created in 

c 

one-paragxaph Beports« 

ffee materials for the lesson include a short story, "Truth oie 
Consequences" by Patricia MsGeer, and a syndicated c©Iuim, "Charlie Bice's 
Punchbowl/ which is based on some of the adventures of Selena Meade, the 
heroine ©f "Truth or Consequences." 

Selena is essentially a female James Bond who has a remarkable 
ability for quickly analyzing the evidence from a crime and locating the 
guilty. Week after week in a Sunday supplement Selena is faced with 
extraordinary problems ^ich call for immediate solution, and invariably, 
by observing the facts of the situation and using common (or unccmmon) 

' sense, she manages to solve the problem with apparently little effort. 

the episode used in this lesson, Selena's problem is siti^ly 
to determine whether the defector is telling the truth. The only com- 
plication is that the problem must be solved rapidly. Presumably, it must 
also b© s^ved tactfully, since If the defector is telling the truth, fee 
®i^t easily be offended by insimatione that h© is m liar® 

At the beginning ©f the lesson, the first part of the story is 
distributed to th© class for silent reading. Part I is essentially ® 

Beporti it contains a record of everything that is known abcut the defector, 
and shows clearly w^ the problem needs an immediate, tactful solution® 
A^er tfee reading is complete, a class discussion can draw out the es» 
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eeBtiaX iiif onsstion iihieh Selena Mas M@en giw% in addition to a clear 
statement of the prohlem and the time restrictions which are placed . 
on the solution* It will he useful to list these on the hoard* 

^e problems Xs the defector telling the truthf 
^he coaseqjuencess 

1* If he is telling the truths the United States 
can gain* 

2« he is l^ng, the United States stands in serious 
danger of mating an international faur pas* 

The time restrictions The mture of the defector ®s claims 
mal^ imediate solution (before Saturday) 'vital* 

Tbe basic facts s 

1* The man claims to have escaped by paddling to 
freedom* ^ ^ 

2» Hewspapere carxy corroborating atwies of his 
drcwaiig* 

3» His son does not Imow that he has escaped^ but 
believes him dead* 

It is impOTtant that^ when the students are listing these ®®faets*® 
on the boards they are not prema-torely guilt/ of ana^ai^ the eignlflcsace 
of-- the facts.* students suggest^ for esiaiaple^ that the father 

obviously loves Ms son® ttls is not a fact^ but an interpretation of 
th® facts® 

One® the facts have bees sssemblea^ the teacher caa suggest 
that the class (aad Selena Bfeaie) have iccwulated the mterials which @r© 
necessa^ to peif ®rm m amlyels of the sitoation t© ftod cut whether 

©r not the man is telling the truth* 

®ie members of -^e dess will unfloubtedly have mo^ aolutioae 



to tile p^3'blem« Bat the class discussion should he oriented so that 
all sototioBS are thOTou^3j discussed in the li^t of the facts Witten 
on the hlachboerda stodents ussr easily anticipate Selena ^s solution 
to the prohleaij or come up with even better ones. Undoubtedly^ soiae 
students will favor strapping the defector into a chair and administering 
a lie detector test# 

After sevei®l plausible solutions have been suggested# Bart II 

of the story should be distributed to the class# and after silent reading 
has bgen completed# Selena's analysis of the situation should be care- 
fully demonstrated on the blahKbaerd# 

Essentially# Selena's reasoning is based on the assumption that 
the man loves his son dearly* I£ this is the case# and if the man is 
actually telling the truth# he will place his son's freedom before 
his own. (lai fact# before leaving the country# be took all possible 
steps to insure that his son was safe®) If# however# the man is lying# 
he will probably contrive some way of staying in the country and will 
shrug off the capture of his fictitious son without a thou^t® M addition# 
a liar would not be concerned with the newspaper# because he would Imow 

4 

it was not pert of ‘the master plan and hence was probably bogus » 

fhe class may seriously ^estion some of the assumptions in 
Selena's analysis® For ^cample# a well trained foreign agent iai#t im- 
mediately recognize the news article as a counterfeit and know pre- 
cisely taf t@ act 6 James Boat wouM mwev be fooled by such ea elementary 

f@ eeacltti© this portion @f th© lesson# it -^ll be usefiil t@ 
e^hasfee the nature of analytic thiaMng in relation t@ papers ®f 
Analysis® leview some of the steps which Selena pursued in S’dlving her 
problem I 
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1« Clear statement of problem to be solved^ questions to 
answer* 

2* Accumalation of the facts which are hnown* 

3* Use of logical analysis to deterodne *^the real truth*" 
As emphasized earlier^ this three step process is schematic; the authors 
probably went throu^ these steps (or something like them) in preparing 

their essays* They i^obably did not, hoffewer^ follow the steps in the 

* « 

precise order given* Students should realize, however, that these steps 
are basic in the preparation of an Analysis* 

This material can be compered to the' approaches taken by Boyce 
Brier and Mike Boyko in the earlier lessons as well* Both followed es- 
sentially the same steps* They both established a problem to be solved, 
or questions to be answered* ("Waat is greatness?” "Why was Churchill 
great?” "How large was the astronauts* crowd?") 

Obey then accumulated facts* Brier collected information. about 
Chttzchill and other great men* Boyko called the city department of 
Streets to find out sidewalk dimensions* Finally, using logic and com- 
mon sense, they proposed solutions to the questions o 

In the second part of the lesson, copies of "Charlie Ei'ce*s 
Bunchbowl" are distributed to the clasa These copies contain only the 
problems for several short "Selena Meadies." The "Answers" are contained 
in the lesson plans. The problems are basically Beportsj the situation, 
the relevant facts, and the guilty person are pointed out* The problem 
which faces the. reader is simply to figure how Selena anal^ed the sit- 
uation to find the guilty person* 

Students shcx^ld he given some time to puzzle over the situation . 
before the answers are explained. Two or three "Meadies" should give the 
students a clear idea of hm the "game" works* They can then be asked to 
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wite their am ”Meadies.” 

OJhe writing assignment can be slmpay to write a one-paragacai^ 

** Report” stating the problem and guilty persons^ and a one-pai®^]^ 

Analysis of the situation to show wi^ the ^ilty person had to be guilty# 

Several important gul^lines most be followed if the assignment 
is to be successful! 

!• All facts necessary for solution of the problem must be 
f contained within the Report section* (In short, Selem 

and the author 'of the plot cannot Isnow any more than the 

reader.) 

2m Only one solution must fit the given facts* 

3* The Analysis of the situation oust be logical and 
must fit all of the facts supplied* 

The assignment can prcbably be written owep-nlg^t, or in one 
class period. It is important that idle students net get so excited about 
their own ingenious solutions and problems that they fail to write 
clearly and well* 

Presumably some or many of the students w-ould like to ”share" 
their stories with their clhssmiS^s. Pezhapk the most efficient way of 
having all stories read would be to break the class into smaU ©roups, 
have each group select a “best” story, and have the’ best ones read 
to the entire cl^ss* Class discussion should he moderately critical, 
stressing the clear portrayal of facts and reasonable, unambi^acus solutions 
. to the problem* 

Teacher evaluation of this writing assignment should be sli^ti 
perhaps a quick reading and one or two comments, either on the ingenuity 
of the Analysis or m the method of presentation* They should ]^obahly not 
he graded, but regarded as a practice exercise. Sevea^l of the better ones 
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lie saved tor the cXass Journal in its next edition. 

If at tbia joint students do not seem to have a thorou^ 
gxasp of the concept of the Analysis and hov It operates, it will he 
vital to give supplementary assignments. Students ml#t he asked to 
collect exaj^lee of Analyses from the newspapers w from popular magazines. 

models should he discussed in class until students have thoston^jly 
mastered the concepts of lessons I-III. Ihese ddScussions should agihasize 
1. The nafajre of the Analysis. 

a. How the Analysis dl»ers from the Beport and the 
Evaluatio&e 

3 . The role of the Analyst as an inf<amed Observer, 
k. The basic steps followed by the Analyst in attacking 

3ii@ subject* 
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”The man was square- shouldered^ muscular . ® to ®®he read the words 

‘Printed in U.S.A.*" 



The complete model will he found in the stojcy “Truth or Consequences” hy 
Patricia McGerr^ printed in This Week Magazine (published hy the IMited 
newspapers Magazine Corporation and distributed hy the Chicago Daily 
News ).* June 27, 1965§ pp. 7ff» ““ 




'i 
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X» ”Mindiag her and g>*s ; The Ambassador df Andorra » . .®’ to "How 

did Selejr<.a toowt*’ 

II o ^' Holiday ^a. Horror struck th© French Riviera in July . * ."to 
"How did she Isnow?” 

III. "One for the book . The librarian of the British Bnbassy . « ."to 
"Hoxf did Selena know?” 

The couplet© models will be foimd in the article "Charlie Rice's Punch* 

Bowl - How Smart is Selena?” by Charlie Rice^ printed in This Week 
Blagaaine (published by the United Newspapers t^gazine Corporation and 

distributed by the Chicago Daily News ), June 27, 1965? PP* 16-17. 



J 
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Lesson Vi 

By the time students have completed vriting Selena IfeadleB^ they 
should have a thoroui^ of vhat an Analysis is (in contSBSt to the 

Bepoxt and the Evaluation) • should further knoir \diat the basic 

steps in “writing an Analysis ares Sta-bing the problem to he solved, (or 
questions to he answered}^ finding the facts involved^ and solving the 
problem or jigsaw puzzle with application of back-ground taiowiedge and 
common sense to the problem* 

Lessons IV' tlrrcui^ VI emphasize the process of 1 vention in 
Analytic writing; they are an attempt to give the student an unders-tanding 
of the basic at-backs on a subject which are possible within the frai{ie- 
work of the Analysis^ and thus provide him with the tools for selecting 
topics and approaches to topics* These possible attacks InclMja synthesis* 
dissection* and comparison and contrast * Each of these is/ treated separ- 
ateiy in Lessons IV throu^ VI* 

The model for this *ie6son| Theodore Shabad*s "Soviet Broadens 
Drive on Cheating" is an example of synthesis; in this essay the author 
relates a specific, relatively minor incident to a larger trend taking 
place over the entire Soviet Union* 

The article may give the students some difficulty because a very 
high percentage of it is pure reporting on the railroad incident. (Seven 
out of the tea paragraphs deal delusively with: reporting the details of 
the event.) 

The class discussion begins with the teacher asking the students 
w^ such an event occupied such a large space in a moderat4;ly important 

newspaper* Similar' incident & occur' quite regularly in thle* coant^', and 
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do not receive particularly vide coverage in American papers » fhe incident 
ia^ of cGurse, unuauaX and of *°huaan'^ interest* While Americans have 
regular experience with similar sorts of events (pilfering from hanhs by 
tellers, siito Insurance frauds, etc*), protsehly no one in the United States 
has ever been given a prison sentence for shosrbing on the calorie content 
of dishes* (in fact, Americans are so diet conscious that the man vho can 
invent calorie fzee dishes mahes a fortune legitimately*) Thus the sub- 
ject is of some interest simply because it is unusual* 

But students will eventually recognize that the incident at the 
railroad restaurant is emphasized not for its inherent interest alone, but 
because in the essay the author is using this specific incident to drama- 
tize a more important, more si®iif leant problem that concerns the entire 
Soviet Union* 

At this point it will be useful for the students to locate the 
purpose of the article* It is not formally stated in the article, but is 
Implied thr^ou^out the headline* The purpose, stated as a question, is 
"Hov does this incident reflect the nev Soviet drive on cheating?” Es- 
sentially^ the article establishes a thesis, "Soviet Broadens Drive on 
Cheating,” anC supp^s the thesis by citing a specific example* 

This purpose is clearly implied by the headlines of the article* 

The main headline says nothing about the railroad restaurant scandal, but 
rather emphasizes the main purpose of the essay, to shov hov the drive on 
cheating is being broadened* It is only in the secondary headline that the 
actual incident being covered by the article is mentioned* At this point 
copies of the worksheet should be distributed. Students can fill in the 
slots describing purpose of the essay and kind of supporting material being 
used* As the students discuss the development of the essay, they can fill 
in the "structure” portion of the irorksheet* It would be best for them 
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to divide the x^dksheets into two coXuions^ one labled ^'Ha^or Theme (Soviet 
Broadens Brive on Cheating)^” and the other "Minor Theme (Bailroad Workers 
Jailed) •” As the analysis of the essay develops^ they can place short 
descriptions of the content of ^aach paragraph in the appropriate column* 

The use of the worksheet is not simpXy an academic exercise prepar* 
atozy to something like a formal outline* The point of the worksheet is 
to reinforce students' concepts of vdiat the Analysis is hy asking them to 
remer^her the kinds of purposes which an Analysis can legitimately have 
and to help them see the importance of factual supporting material in 
Analyses* 

FaragZY^phs 2 and 3 develop the main theme; the author believes 
that this incident is "The first follow-up in the new campaign against 
cheating in Soviet retailing estahlishTOnts*" (Fara^^ph 2) Faragraph 3 
describes the specific legislation which win apply to the guilty rail- 
road employees* In Faragraph k, emphasis on the rewards which the police- 
men received is explained hy the new stress on ending cheating* 

Finally^ in Faragraph 10 the author concludes the theme of the 
cheating drive hy adding further details about wly the legislation 
mentioned in ]fera^ph k was passed in the first place* 

Waetk the analysis of the article is complete, the students can he 
introduced to the term "synthesis*” Essentially, synthesis can be 
considered in two ways: 

1* It is fre^ently life fitting a specific piece of a 
jigsaw puzsle into place* That is, finding the slot where 
this particular piece fits* (^ie is the case in the 
Shabad article*) 

2* It can also be fitting all of the pieces of a puzzle 



to form a vhole* ^is is Selena ^feade's method of oper- 
ation* She. looks at the pieces and comes up vith a theory 



that covers "the ^ole«" 
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"At least ei^t railroad restaurant eii^loyes . ® ."to "(embezalement 
and defrauding of the Government) in 1962-63* ** 



The complete model will be found in the article "Soviet Broadens Drive 
on Cheating” by Theodore Shabad, printed in the lew York Times , 

Jai-oary 23, 1965? P* 5* 



Titl©s 

Author: 

Source: 



Barposes: 



Supporting IteteriaX: 



Method of Attach: 



Structural Analysis 
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Lesson V 

The lesson introduces students to the "dissection” attach on a 
particular subject natter. The model for the lesson is "^Ihat to Con- 
sider I^en Buying A Transistor l^dio.” The students should be able to 
locate the purpose and type of bachground information irhich the author used. 
The purpose of the article is not formally stated in the essay, but is 
implied by the title “What to Consider When Buying a Transistor Badio." 

The author clearly is attempting to analyse the characteristics of various 
radios to give the reader the tools to perform his own analysis while 
shopping. 

The bacKground information for the article is a thorou^ knowledge 
of the variety of transistor radios available and a knowledge of how and 
why radios vary in performance. The author may have collected a large 
number of radios and compared them in preparation for writing the article, 
but it is more likely that he has, over the years, accumulated a large 
store of knowledge on the subject, and is thus well qualified to analyse 
the field. 

When the - students have filled in the “purpose" and "supporting 
material” blanks in the work sheet, the teacher should briefly review 
the characteristics of synthesis discussed in the previous lesson and 
introduce the concept of dissection to the students. 

Some students may he familiar with the term from science classes, 
so that the teacher can develop the analog between the biologists dis^ 
section of a dogfish shark to see "how it*s put together," and the 
analyst's dissection of a subject to see how its parts fit together. 

Using the jigsaw puzsle analogy, it will be useful to compare 
and contrast synthesis and dissection. Xn synthesis, the author is con- 



cemed with fitting sioalX pieces together to create a larger picture* In 
dissection^ the author breal^ a coBiplete picture into pieces^ so that he 
can examine individual pieces and their distinct characteristics. 

The model for the lesson clearly illustrates tdie procedure an author 
follows in dissection. The structure of the essay should he mapped on the 
board and on the students* worksheets. The central topic j of course^ is 
transistor radios^ but the author immediately begins his dissection by 
breaking the topic into the five main sub-divisions of cost, size, battery 
life, performance, and number of transistors. Sutdents may be able to sug- 
gest additional subdiTisions which would add to the comprehensiveness of the 
discussion. For ^eam^dle, a section on maintenance mi^t suggest problems 
the reader mi^t encounter in getting a foreign make, or small-brand name 
radio repaired. Boys interested in radio kite mi^t suggest a section on the 
kinds of transistor kite which are available, ^t the students will probably 
agree that the author's subdivisions cover the subject adequately. 

l^rther subdivisions of material take place within some of the five 
main headings of the article. The "cost” heading (Paragraph l) concentrates 
on price and its relation to tone quality and does not subdivide the t<^ic« 
Students will see, however, that the size heading (Paragraph 2) 
has several subdivisions: speakers, antennas, sensitivity, ease of tuning, 

battery economy, and special features. 

The battery life heading (Paragraph 3 ) is in a sense subdivided; the 
author suggests three reasons for the importance of battery life: cost, 
amount of trouble, and availability. 

The performance heading is subdivided into two tests designed to find 
out the truth about a radio's tone quality, sensitivity, volume, and dis- 
tortion. 

The number of transistors category is not subdivided. 
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After the basic structure of this essay is described, the students 
may be able to suggest similar attacks on other* topics* An itoalyeis 
of Mitxy- the Yankees failed *ta win the pennant might be subdivided 
in many ways^ Suhcategories might include injuries to key players, failure 
of established players to produce, the quality of the rest of the league^ 
failures in the management* Each of these categories could be divided 
furtheri the "injuries to key players" category might be divided into 
specific players, their ailments, and the effects on the entire team* 

Other hypothetical topics which can easiily he treated in this 
way includes 

Becent trends in automobile styling (subdivided, perhaps, into 
color, size, interior design, etc*) 

Trends in women's fashions • (Higher or lower hem-lines, new 
color trends, color pattern trends, etc*) 
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”Cost. In transistor radios 5 as in most other things • * to "can give 
better performance than a miniature 7 transistor." 



The ccn^lete model will be found in the article "What To Consider W^en 
Buying a Transistor Radio”, printed in Better Homes and Gardens Bfega^ine, . 
November, 1964, p. 124. 



The lesson introduces the third loajor attack on a subject: 
coQsparison and contrast; in addition^- it demonstrates . how. all ' 
three attacks "-synthesis^ dissection^ end comparison and contrast »«*can 
be used in the same essay» The model for the lesson is the Better Homes 
and Gardens article “Cars in Your Family*<-Your Next New Car»-*Sedan or 
Wagon?” 

The early parts of th© lesson should be qjuite routine for the 
students at this point; they are asked to find the main pua^cse or purposes 
of the article^ to describe the basic supporting material whichiis used 
in the essay> and enter this information on their worksheets* The 
purpose of the essay is similar to that for the transistor radio essay 
used in the previous lesson; the author is attempting to present the 
reader with a series of analytical tools so that idien he goes shopping he 
will have the ability to evaluate some of the care which are shown to him* 
The background information for the topic is also similar to 
that used in the radio article; the author has apparently surveyed the 
subject of sedans and wagons (either specifically for this essay^ or over 
many years of Interest in automobiles) and has accumulated thorou^ back- 
ground knowledge of his subject^ including specific details about size^ 
cost ranges^ construction costs^ and resale values* 

t’Jhen the students have discussed this preliminary information^ the 
teacher should introduce them to the concept of a comparison and contrast 
attack on subject matter* In synthesis^ the author works from small to 
large, or from the pieces to the whole | in dissection, he works in the 

o 

other direction* Comparison and contrast provides a third "parallel” 
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level of analysis, ^ich,* ratteer ttean ^vorlsisg a Mnos? asfect to .a 
major one, and viee versa, vorks ^th topics of rcu^ly equal "value” or 
wei^t, and analyzes each in terms of the other hy she^^ng similarities and 
differences. 

It will probably be important to distinguish dissection from 
comi^rison and contrast at this point, for technically ms ca^ot compa7>*e 
and contrast two things without making a dissection. In this eiticle, for 
esmtmple, before conperlng and contrasting sedans and wagons, the author 
divides the general topic "Cars in Your Family" into two parts, sedans 
and wagons. But in the article "What to Consider T^n Buying a Transistor 
Badio” the subdivisions were not of equal wei^t: "Battery Life" was not 
paired off with "Cost" or any of the other categories. Bere the sedan 
category is immediately paired with the wagon category. 

At this point it will be useful to suggest to the students that 
the three major attacks are not mutually exclusive; all three can be used 
in the same essay. An author can, for example, dissect a topic into parts, 
coopare and contrast the parts^ and finally pull the parts Mck together 
again with synthesis to reach a general conclusion. In fact, this is pre- 
cisely what the author has done in this essay. 

A structural "map" of the essay will demonstrate clearly how the 
three can be used simultaneously. As previously suggested, the central 
topic of the article is "Cars in Your Family. " The topic is divided into 
"equal" halves in the opening paragraph, which suggests the basic question, 
"How can I tell whether to purchase a sedan or wagon?" 

Baragra]^ 2 suggests the type of person who has generally bou^t 
the wagon with some degree of happiness, and it begins a series of para- 
graphs^ which in addition to compering and contrasting sedans and wagons, 
stress the advantages of the wagon (paragraphs 3-6). This comparison and 
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contrast also i^ivol^res dissection of the topic* Fai^graph 3 treats "style” 
paragraph k, esctemal size)’ paragraph 3f internal size* In each case^ 
these factors are con^red for both sedans and wagons* The general cut- 
ccme of the series of paragraphs is that the author has shown wagons to 
be as stylish as sedans^ no larger extemellyi and to have a larger stor- 
age capacity* 

Paragraphs 6 and 7 continue the dissecticn— cooiparison«-contrast^ 
and here the sedans and wagons ccnie tsut roughly equal* Para^ph 6 
. suggests that wagons are somewhat more eicpensive^ yet have hi^r re-*sale 
value than sedans* Para^^ph 7 compares and contrasts construction costs 
to show why the statements in paragraph 6 are correct* 

Paragraphs 8 tl^oug^ 10 treat aspects of the topic which are not 
particularly favorable for the wagons; their operating expenses are hi^^r^ 
they invite thievery^ and they do not handle q^ite as well as sedans* 

Thus in these paragraphs (3 through 10) the author has dissected 

his topic into the sub-topics of style# external size# internal size# initial 

\ 

cost# resale value# construction costs# operating expenses# "openness#” 
and handling ability# and in each category# has compared and contrasted 
sedans and wagons* 

Paragraph 9 synthesizes aU of these factors; it pulls all of the 
parts back together to suggest that it is foolish to pay extra money for 
a wagon if it isn’t needed# but emphasizes that many people have found the 
extra price worth paying* 

Paragraph 10 offers an alternate# compromise solution to the problem* 

Ihe structure of the essay is informally sketched below* Con- 

0 

vergent arrows represent synthesis# divergent represent dissection# 
and horizontal double- headed arrows represent comparison and contrast* 
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2 10 Conclusion 

i 

2 11 Alternate Conclusion 




IJhen the analysis of the model is completed^ the students o^y 
be able to develop similar ccsapavisofii^oatr^t structures® pcr^ps 
even involving synthesis or dissection. 

For a topic such as: "Will the %ite Sox or the Yankees win the/ 

pennant next stoimier®” several comparison contrast structures are possible. 

Students mi^t cooq^re strengths and veaknesses of the two teams 
(subdividing into areas such as pitching and batting strength and weighing 
the opposing factors to determine which team will come out on top at the 
end of the season. 

Technically such topic begins with dissection-* uses comparison and 

contrast, and then synthesizes all of these factors^ into a final conclusion. 

Schematically, it would appear something like the following: 

» 

Ito© will ^n.^a pennaatt 









Bitching strength Batting strength Heserve strength 
WS vs. Yankees . ' vs. Yahk^ee • WS vs. Yankees 

I 

^ 4fT 

Conclusion 
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"We can*t make the final deeision. . . •” to "tMs version fills the 
needs and desires of many American motorists." 



The complete model will he found in the article "Your Next New Car - 
Sedan or Wagon" $ printed In Better Homes ^d Gii-rdens N&agazine $ 

Noiremberjs 1964 ^ pp. 44ff. 
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I»es8©n VIS’ 

The lesson suniQsri^es the materi©! c^ered in Lessons I th3.m^ 

VI^ preperatoxy to helping students select a topic So^ an Analysis to he 
written at the termination of the ui^to 

Students should he able to answer such (pestions ass Wmt is the 
AnaS^sis? Itet qualifications must the writer of an Analysis have? How 
does the writer function in an Analysis? 

3h the Analysis the author looks heyond the material of reporting^ 
or the “facts” of an events situation, or object to discuss or interpret 
the meaning of these facts • He seeks answers to (pestions like "tJhy did 
this happen?” ”Why did it happen in this particular way?” ”How did this 
situation come into being?” "VJhat is the ''real' meaning behind these facts?” 

However, the author maintains objectivity in answering these 
questions • Ha offers an opinion on the subject, but his opinion does not 
include ai^ evaluation. He simply tries to discover what is "correct, ” 
not what is "good.” ha order to answer his own questions correctly, the 
author must bs an informed expert in the field. He must know much more 
about the problem than the man in the street does in order to qualify as 
an interpreter of it. 

The students should further he able to suggest the basic steps 
which an author takes in writing an Apelysisi 

' •!« Clearly defining and stating hie problem. 

2 . Searching for facte, s© that he will be an informed 
observer of the situation. 

3« Using common sense and logic t© discover the answer 
to his problem in view of his factual knowledge of the 

subject. 
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Finally^ the students should sunmarise the ttoee basic ai^ 2 ?o@chee 

t@ subject natter that are possible iu analytic witings 

1* Synthesis— putting together to form a ^hole^ or putting 

a single piece into the of a larger contesct. 

dissection*— breaking the whole into component parts for 

thorou|(h exaitdnation of the parts and their relationships • 

% 

3« Comparison and contrast*— the parallel le\'el^ analysis 
by showing what things are and what they are not* 

At this point in the lesson it will be useful to run throu^ one 
or two hypothetical topics (as has been done in Xiessons V and VX ) , including 
for each topic detailed statements of the problems or gjuestions to be 
answered^ the facts necessary for one to be an "informed observer^*' and 
possible attacks on the subject matter* 

For eseample^ in the hypothetical topic "tlhy I Can't Get to 
School on Time^" the problem or question to be answered is clearly stated 
in the tit3Le* Xhe f&aterial is drawn from entirely personal experience j 
the students are already informed experts on the topic since it involves 
personal experience* A logical analysis of these personal habits mi|^t 
suggest the answers to the question* The essay would probably involve 
dissection; the student might list several causes of his tardiness; "Xt 
takes me a long time to comb my hair," blood is thick on cold mornings," 
and so forth* 

A topic such iifs "Next Saturday's Football Game 'flu Be the tot Im- 
pcaftant of the Season" suggests that the'hasic question to fee answes^ is 

"Hhyf" The factual information involved would include a knowledge of the 
team's standings in the league, the opponent's standings, knowledge of 
traditional rivalries^ etc* The attack on the subject in this case would 
probably be synthesis-several different factors are combined to reach 
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the concXusion stated in the titles in^ortence of the single ineidenb 
^the game) is. determined ^ udacing the incident in a larger contexts^ the 
league standing ^ the team's chances for a championship^ etc* 

I 

after the students have ^rked thrcu^ one or tvo such topics^ 
a brainstorming session ¥ill probably suggest numerous others for possible 
Analysis « A list of a half doaen topics is supplied in the lesson plan* 

The teacher may suggest two or three of these in order to prime the put^p^ 
after vhich the students should be able to suggest q^ite a fev topics for 
Analysis* IThls discussion should be continued until enou^ topics have 
been generated so i^at all the students have a topic on *Which they feel 
they can tirlte* Topics suggested by the class should be discussed 
critically to insure that they really are Analyses, and do not drift into 
straight Beporting or Evaluation* Xt may be helpful to suggest that 
topics vhich begin with *'why®* and ”how” questions are frequently (but not 
always) good subjects for papers of Analysis* Toward the close of the 
period, worksheets should be distributed, and the students instructed to 
ccmplete these in a dsiy or two* They should, in< describing topics, clearly 
state the questions their Analysis will answer, ascertain what factual 
material will be needed, and propose (either in structural schematic or 
paragraph form) how they propose to answer the questions they have raised* 

Xt is not particularly important that they state which lypes of attack 
they will use in their papers* These attacks have been en^hasized not so 
much for their value in organizing an essay as for their "dramatic" value 
in showing the students some of the things they can do in an Analysis* 

After a day or two these worksheets should be collected and "ap- 
proved"* by the teacher* This approval should be basically a check to make 
certain students have a solid grasp of the concepts developed in the first 
six lessons, and that their topics are not too difficult and are truly 
topics for the Analysis* 

f 

s 
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Lesson 1^11 



Lessons IV tbrou^ VI have presumahly given the students some 
help in anstfsring the question ”l^at can I say?” hy shofdng them what 
some professional writers have said about a variety of topics^ and by 
giving them practice in sele@ting topics and "slants” on these topics* 
Lessons VIII through X try to help the students answer the question ”How 
can I say it?” by having them perform detailed organizational analyses 
of professional writings^ and applying these techniques to their own work* 
Lessons IV throu^ VI^ of course^ dealt to some degree with problems 
of organization* Ihe "attacks” of synthesis^ dissection^ and com- 
parison and contrast, are structural and or^nizational; they help the 
students see how an argument can be structured* The following lessons^ 
however j treat the problem of organization in greater detail* They are 
concerned with tracing the logical flow of thcu^t through an essay^ and 
seeing precisely how the argument has been supported by factual materiel* 

In the lessons^ a ”new” method of sketching the structure of 
essays is introduced* It would be possible to use this "key sentence” 
system along with the arrows which were used to schematize the attacks of 
synthesis^ dissedtion> and comparison and contrast* However^ combination 
of the two forms would result in very complex diagrams^ so that diagramming 
mi^t become an end in itself* In these lessons^ therefore^ the "key 
sentence” scheme is used^ and the hapless arrows are discarded* 

In this lesson^ the students are first asked to isolate the 
central thesis of the writing model; "The Gap is Harrowing*” The thesis 
is stated in the title; and expanded slightly in the final paragraph when 
the prediction that the Bussian lead in the space race "Vill doubtless 
be overcome by the U*S* in the near future*” The students are then asked 
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to state the kind of factual material used as background infommition in t^e 
essay and suggest the author's basic method of attack* The background 
infonMtion is simply the recorded accomplishments of the two countries 
in their space programs^ the basic attack is a comparison and contrast of 
those accomplishments* 

The students are then asked to draw out the basic logical argu» 
ment which the author has used in the editorial* This argument is that 
althou^ Bussia's putting a man outside the space ship is a great accomp- 
lishment^ Americans should not lose heart because the gap between the 
two countries has been steadily narrowing^ and the United States will 
probably take the lead soon* 

Uhen the students ha've discovered the argument^ the teacher can 
Introduce the concept of the "key sentence^" one which carries the logical 
thought of the essay forward^ contrasting such sentences with supporting 
sentences^ which are concerned with amplifying and clarifying key sentences^ 
rather than carrying the logical thought of the article forward* Uhen 
• all of the key sentences are taken out of an eesay^ they constitute 
an "ideational skeleton^" almost a precis of the essay* 

This separation of key sentences from supportlig material is not 
intended to imply that either kind of material is "prior" to the other* 

An author does not derive key sentences and then develop supporting material* 
Bather^ the two forms are compler^ntaryi the supporting material leads to 
or suggests key sentences^ which in turn explain the significance of the 
supporting material* 

There are six key sentences in the essay* They should he listed 
(perhaps in shortened form) on the blackboard* Space should be left 
between the sentences so that descriptions of the supporting material 
can he added later. The key sentences, which summarize the logical 
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thought of the artlel% are: 

Paa^^Iih Is eentesee 1« ”B;issie*s feat ia putties a mn 
outside, a spaceship %diile the ship was in orbit around the earth 
is an hist€»ric achievement*” 

Paragraph 2t sentence !• ”Xt may be disconcerting to mai^ 
that the United States is once again 'behind* the Bussians in the 
space 3^ce«” 

Paragmph 2% sentence 2» ”The fact is that where the Bussians 
have managed to jump off in the space race to a series of 'firsts^ ? 
the U*S* program has never been too far behind*” 

Paragraph 2: sentence 3* ”1he gap has been closing steadily*” 

l^ragrai^ 6: sentence 1* ^^e Bussians have now opened 
up a new lead.” 

Paragraph 6: sentence 2* **But it will doubtless be over* 
ccme by the U*B* in the near future*” 

T^en the students have listed the key sentences and seem to have 
a clear understanding of precisely what such sentences arej they can go 

e 

throu^ the essay again to see |»?ecisely how this ideational skeleton is 
fleshed out with supporting materials* 

fhe opening sentence of the essay^ "Bussia's feat • • « is an 
historic achievement,” is supported by two statements that are essentially 
truisms : X 1:2: ”It took great coiurage and scientific ability,” and 
1 1:3: ”It ranks with Bussia's launching ^ the first satellite, » * *” 

Ihe second key sentence, 1 2il sets up a straw man, the person 
who is disconcerted by this accomplishment, and thus a person for whom 
e comparison and contrast of Ikissian and American space accoaiplishmente 
mi^t be comforting* Sentences 1 2:2 and X 2:3 establish the central thesis 
©f the argument, "Ihe gap is narrowing.” 
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Paragraphs 3# and 5^ provide the evidence \ihlch supports this 
thesis. The author simply lists similar accomplishments of the two 
countries, and points out that the time ^p between the Eussians* and 
the Americans* feats is narrowing. 

Key sentence t 6:1 re-emphasizes the opening paragraph of the 
essay, "The Bussians have now opened up a new lead." Paragraph 6 follows 
the central thesis to its logical conclusion; the gap has been steadily 
narrowing; therefore the United States is likely to match the Busslan ac- 

I 

ccmplishment, and my even pull ahead in the space race before long. 

The lesson should close with a brief simamea^ of the important 
concepts, stressing the nature of key sentences and their relationship with 
supporting, substantiating materials. 
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”Eussia®s feat in putting a man outside . « to ®*The day when the United 

States draws ahead should not be far off.” 



The Qomplete model will be found in the article "The Gap is Narrowing” , 
an. editorial printed in the Chicago Sun-Times a Bferch 19 » 1965 s p* 33 • 



NOTE 



Only the first six paragraphs of the editorial were reprinted for 
use in this lesson. 
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Lssson 3X 

The lesson eontimes the -structural analysis of witing models , 
reinforcing the concepts of the hey sentence skeleton and sui^ortlng 
materials deireloped in the previous lesson* In addition it hegins a for» 
mal discussion of some of the kinds of proof ‘^rhich can he used to sup- 
port opinion^ including recorded accomplishments or events^ statistics^ 
e3&amples^ opinions of "representative^' individuals^ opinions of escperts^ etc* 
After students have completed reading the model for the lesson, 

"The Disappearing Discount," have them locate the central theses or 
problems in the article and describe the kind of material used to sup- 
port them* 

?he article has two major pus^osess first, to es^lain what is 
happening to the clergyman's discount; and second, to explain why what 
is happening, is happening* 

The materials which the author uses to support his statements 
ccme from several sources* The opening paragraph is simply an anecdote, 
involving quotation, about an apparently typical clergyman* Similarly, in 
paragraphs 2 end 3, aneedotea -about itev-' -William B* Barton are 

presented as "representing” the state of affairs in I887. 

la paragraphs 4 and 5 the author uses quotations from supposedly 
typical store workers and cler^rmen to support his reasoning about trends* 

The method of attack used by the author is synthesis* Working from 
individual cases, he arrives at general conclusions 1 he puts together the 
pieces (or a representative sacaple of them) in order to see what the 
whole is like* Comparison and contrast techniques are also used; in 
several paragraphs the author compares the way things are with the way 
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th@y used to ‘be# 

the students have diseovered the p^^osesi supporting 
materials^ and method of attack of the essay^ they should a^in read it 
underlining the key sentences which carry the forward moving thou^t in 
order to isolate the logical development of the essay# The class should 
then discuss these key sentences^ and^ filling out a worksheet^ show 
the relationship hetween the logical argument and its supporting materials# 
The first key sentence in the article comes at the close of the 
opening paragraph# It is the quotation from the Eev# Mr# Jonte^ ”The 
Clergyman's discount is completely gone#" (xl:3) This statement is re- 
stated and amplified in 1 2:1 to include a comparison of things as they 
used to be. Jonte's experiences in paragraph 1 serve to introduce the 
topic in an "interesting" manner and, of course, build to the key state- 
ment of one of the central propositions of the essay# 

3h paragraphs 2 and 3 several minor key sentences develop the com- 
parison between the past and the present# Paragraph 2 describes the "as- 
sorted discounts, .donations and deals that ministers once relied upon to 
flesh out the modest salary that went with the pulpit call." 

Paragraph 3 goes into detail about some of the more unusual methods 
which Barton (and other clergymen) had of fleshing out Income# This portion 
of the topic is introduced in S 3:1 "Barton had other ways of stretching 
his income," and is continued in £ 3?3 "Many communities developed their 
own local way of helping out the men, and the women, of the cloth#" In- 
troduction of "women" into the sentence prepares the reader for the sup- 
porting ©a^mple of the Bisters of Charity# Sentence 3® 5 completes the 
canparison and contrast | having emphasized that the Sisters still ride 
free today, the author adds that clergymen*' today still take trains at 
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S©Bt©ace St si returns the semparison and contrast to the present^ 
emphasising ^'Othesnrisei Banisters generally pay the same prices as layoien 
do»” Three escamples in the remainder of the ^ragraph support this 

contention# 

Paragraphs 3 and 6 introduce the second major theme of the article^ 
explaining ®*uhy*® the discount for clergymen is disappearing, 1 5 si states 
®®One reason for the decline in discounts is that men of the cloth are 
getting more pay and prefer it that way # • .'* This explanation is not 
supported with facts in the article^ hut seems reasonable enou^. (We Imow 
that clergymen's salaries are risingi it is a safe assumption that they 
prefer cash to discounts*) 1 ^s2 states the second reason^ "Ministers 
find the discount demeaning*" This thesis is again supported by Quotations 
from presunmbly typical clergymen* 

The analysis of ®®why" the discount is disappearing is summarized 
in Paragraph 6« £ 6:1 suggests that the discount is going because ministers 
are now equals (presumably in terms of salary) with the remainder of 
society* Sentence 6:2 emphasizes this explanation, suggesting plainly that 
the ''nostalgic custom" is going out because people no longer feel guilty 
about the salaries they pay the clergy* Again these key sentences are 
not particularly well supported^ throughout the essay the author has not 
supplied any proof that a) at one time people felt guilty about the low 
salaries paid to ministers | b) such guilt has disappeared. However, in 
sentence 6:2, Ms use of "bespoke" suggests that he feels the practices in 
the "days of the tJ*S* frontier" are sufficient evidence to prove hie point® 
Students may quite legitimately feel that the author has not supplied 
sufficient proof for his statement* If they do, it provides the teacher 
with an excellent opportunity to suggest that the students should avoid 
the same weaknesses in their om. papers* 
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It ^d.11 te \astful to have students discuss s»e ©f the Mads of 
evidence ■which they have encountered in the last two essays and prepare 

a chart evaluating the validity of these various forms. 

In ”The Gap is Harrowing” evidence was almost entirely factual^ 
involving the recorded accomplishments of the Bussians and Meri^ans. 

S^jsfe verified, substantiated e'^idence is ^uite respectable, althou^ ©f 

course an author could be "dishonest” in presenting only that evidence which 

supports his c^^se. 

The author of "The Disappearing Discount” uses very little factually 
verifiable "evidence.” He does not show, for example, that the actual 
number of businesses offering discounts has grown smaller, but relies 
heavily on the opinions g£ people interviewed for evidence* The Rev* 

Ir* Jonte is taken as a typical, representative clergymen, and since Jonte 
; has found the discount disappearing, the same "must” be true for all 

clergy* Similarly two other clergymen find the discount somewhat em- 
barrassing* Therefore, the author conclud^i, ” [clergymen] increasingly 
find the •* clerical discount* demeaning*” 

Hsis is not to imply that the author’s conclusions are wrong* 

If those clergymen are representative, his arguments are quite adequately 
substantiated. But students should be a’ware that the opinions of indiv- 
iduals (particularly individuals not well known) are theoretically not 
as powerful evidence as factual material -which has been recorded, in every 
newspaper in the country* 

ft 

Students mi^t ale© beware ©f the anecdotes ^iad in this essay® 
f h© fact that the Sisters of Charity rid© the Oabl© ears fro© does net 

really support the author’s contention that "many communities developed 

K 

p their own local way of helping out the men, and the women, of the cloth*” 

His statement is probably true, but a single isolated example does not sup- 



ply very substantial proof# 

The lesson should close with a brief sunimary of the basic types 

of evidence encountered this far and the theoretical validi*^ of each kind* 
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"When the Rev. Robert H» Jonte , * to "paying preachers too little to 
live on." 



The coinplete model will be found in the article "The Disappearing Dis- 
count" 5 printed in Time Magazine > July 9> 1965 s pp. 48-49. 
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Lesson X 

^is lesson provides a rapid suismary of the unit. Lessons 1-X, 
with emphasis on the structural analysis of writing and on the types of 
supporting evidence used* It provides the students with the opportunity 
to surest structures for one or two of the hypothetical topics suggested 
in Lesson VII, preparatory to the actual writing assignment* 

The lesson begins with a rapid structural analysis of the writing 
@odel "Gentlemen, the Dodgers*" The students can determine that the main 
argument of the essay involves: 

1* Shoving that on paper ( statistically) the Dodgers are 
a pretty poor team* 

2m That, however, they are an excellent, winning club* 

3* Because they hustle, run; things vhich do not show up 
in the 'statistics* 

The form of evidence used is largely statistical, involving *300 
hitters, team batting average, home runs, disabling injuries, pitching re- 
cords, etc. Toward the close of the article, opinion (that of Casey 
Stengel) is used to state and substantiate a theory about why the Dodgers 
win* 

Students should read the essay to underline the key sentences and 
discuss the key sentences and supporting materials* The: key sentences 
include I 

$ 111, it -eogteS' to hastball ‘ 

Angeles Dodgers are as gentle a bunch of fellows as ever donned 
knickers*" The sentence is supported by a long series of statisiics 
which demonstrate that indeed, the Dodgezi^ hitting record 
is not hat one wtuld customarily find ia a first-place club* 
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t yet they have suffered 29 disahliag 

injuries,” supplies another reason vhy the Dodgers ”shouldn*t” 
he in first place# tEhe sentence again is supported hy statistical 
evidence* 

The turning point of the essay occurs at $ 2 si, ”And 
yet • • * the Dodgers [are] leading the league hy two games.” fhis 
statement is an important fact which apparently does not fit 
with the factual information supplied in the opening paragraph. 

B 3si states the central problem to he solved in the 
analysis, ”So what have the Dodgers got?” B 3s2 supplies 
one answer, in terms of a quotation from an expert, Warren Spahn, 
"They have *the test pitching staff in baseball. ’” The remainder 
of Paragraph 3 uses statistical data to support Spahn 's contention. 

1 htl suggests other reasons, "little things like a 
single, a stolen base, a sacrifice at Just the right time." This 
key sentence is amplified with an illustration of the running 
power of Maury Wills, and is restated and emphasized hy the 
quotation from Casey Stengels "Those Dodgers are a running club. 
They hit and run. They run and hit. • • (4s4-4s8) It is sup- 

plemented with the author's own concluding comment, "And they 
win." (4 s9) 

The passage supplies a very fine opportunity for discussion about 
the nature of evidence. Students will recognize here that it is quite easy 
to "lie with statistics." If the aufeor were to analyze the Dodgers on 
batting averages alone , he would conclude that they are an extremely weak 
club. Adding the pitching statistics mi^t help neutralize this impres- 
sion, but Casey Stengel's emphasis on the fact that the Dodgers run, and 
run at the ri^t times clearly explains why the Dodgers are winning. The 
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secret of their wiaaiBg doesn't show up in statistics at aH (exeepb for 
the number ©f bases that l^ury Wills has stolen) , 

This does not mean^ however^ that statistics should not be used 
in the analysis. Bather, this article demonstmtes clearSy that statistics 
are quite useful in their place, but they seed to be analysed carefully 
in order to why things are true. 

It nay also be interesting to compare the quotations used as 
evidence in this essay with those used in "The Disappearing Discount." 

Casey Stengel and Warren Spahn are famous experts in their fields. The Bev. 
Mr. Jonte, and the other ministers qjioted in the article, while undoubtedly 
trustworthy men, are not particularly famous, and therefore their opinions 
probably do not carry as much wei^t in that article as those of Stengel 
and Spahn do in "Gentlemen, the Dodgers." This can be emphasized to the 
students by suggesting that their best friend's opinion about who will 
win Saturday's game may not carry as^ much wei^t with the reader as the 
football coach's opinion, even though both hold the same opinion. 

Finally, the students should summarize in thier note-books some 
of the ma^or forms of proof which have been used in the preceding lessons : 

I* Becorded facts about events ("The Gap is Warrowing") 

2. Opinions of "representative people." ("®ie Disappearing 
Discount") ’ 

3* Opinions of experts ("Gentlemen, the Dodgers") 

Statistics ("Gentlemen, the Dodgers") 

I'lhea the infests of the passage and the summary of types of sup- 
porting data have been completed, have the students suggest "key sentence 
outlines" for the hypothetical topics discussed in Lesson VII. 

? For example, key sentences for "Why I Can't Get to School on Time" 

mifpit include some of the following: 
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”The seasons why I caa*t get to sehool on time imiy from 
day to day I I seldoa use the same excuse twice 

"But sevearal things happen eveafy morning that inimriahly 
slow me dcswn." 

older sister is so concerned with her make-up that I 

can*t get into the hatlafoom until it is practically time to 
leave*" ' 

mother insists that I have a hot breakfast j no matter 
how late It gets,” etc* 

For this essay, supporting detail would take the form of pure 

reporting of observations* The student mi^t describe one or two in- 
cidents in which his mother insisted that he finish his Cream of X^heat 
when he knew that he would be late* Such reporting would be largely 
anecdotal* Other key sentences are possible, of course, and the students 
will probably suggest many different organizations and types of sup- 
porting material which can be used* 

For the hypothetical topic "Why Next Saturday *s Football Game 
Will Be the Most Important of the Season” key sentences mi^t include the 
followings 

"The two teams are tied for first place*" (Details mig^t 
include won-lost records, number of games played, etc*) 

"The winner of Saturday's game will undoubtedly go on to 
\d.n the division championship." (The remaining schedules of the 
two teams mi^t be compared, showing that both will win the 
remaining games, having an upset*) 

"The rivalry has always been intense; if our team were to 
beat theirs only during a football season, the season would be 
a success*" (Evidence mig^t include anecdotes about hostilities 
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between the schools | animosity between coaches^ incidents in 

last year's game, etc#) 

"Thus l^turday's game will undoubtedly be the most important 

1 

of the season t" 

After the students have completed one or two of these hypothetical 
outlines, they should be prepared to present adeqjuate "hey sentence 
outlines" for their own topics before they actually write in the last 
lesson of the unit* 

The students will not, of course, prepare key sentence outlines 
a priori and then fill in the supporting material when they actually write 
their compositions* The key sentence outline is simply designed to 
make them think out the logical structure of their es@©ys in advance of 

witing* 



it eomes t© hitting a hasehaUj * . to they win.'* 



The eomplete model wilX he foiiid in the article ''Gentlemen^ the Dodgers 
printed in Time B^agazine^ July 2 5 1965 ® P« 53 ® 
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lesson XX 

Tile lesson eoasists of the actual in-class 'writing of papers 
of Analysis. The students should have^ in advance^: prepared proposals' 
stating the problems to he answered j the genes^l metlhod of attack^ the 
kind of supporting material to he used, ete«^ ant should, in addition, 
he prepared with a key sentence outline or sketch of the actual content 
©f the paper. 

Boring the writing, the teacher mi^t circulate about the class 
to answer questions or anticipate difficulties • Presumably, the students 
have had at least a week to investigate and organize their topics, and 
should find little difficulty in presenting a fairly well organised one 
to two page essay in one class period. 

I'lhen the writing has been completed, the copy desk first intro- 
duced in Unit 9-2 might again he put into operation, this time with new 
editors and copy readers. The entire class 'should perhaps establish 
a set of guidelines for evaluating Analytic papers to aid the copy desk 
team. These guidelines should summarise what the students feel are the 
most important characteristics of good Analyses . They might include such 
items as: 

1. The importance of clear reporting. 

2 * The importance of substantiating materials » 

3® The need for clear key sentences to carry the argument 
©f the essay. 

la addition, small in-class groups of four or five mi#t assemble for 
discussion of their papers in order to facilitate the copy desk arrangement . 

The teacher, too, may wish at some point to collect the essays 
and place editorial, not corrective, comments on the papers. 
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Some of the better papers (as deteamined by the editors and 
by small groups within the class) should be read to the claes. All should 
be saved for inclusion in the next edition of the class newspaper^ 
which' can be prepared either at this time or at the close of the 9^k unit 



on Evaluation# 



Appendix 



Obvlousl^i students will not be able to ovexeome all of the 
difficulties involved in handling abstract ideas by inciting a single 
Analysis* Considerable reinforcement of and practice in dealing with the 

concepts in this unit will be necessary throu^out the remainder of the 
school year* 

Some of this reinforcement and practice is supplied in Unit 9“^# 
”The Journalistic Evaluation*" Evaluative and Analytic writing have 
matQT common characteristics j ' in that unit many of the concepts which 
students have just studied are expanded to include Evaluative writing* 

But additional reviews and writing assignments will be necessary* 
A list of possible areas for AnaSysis assignments follows : 

Analysis of an Object ; 

Are baseballs getting livelier? 

Difhat are the differences between manual and electric 
typewriters? 

Analysis of an Event ; 

Why did it happen? 

Itot really happened? 

What will happen as a result? 

Analysis of a Book* Foem* or Essay s 
What does it mean? 

What are some of the characteristics of the author *s style? 
Analysis of an Institution ; 

^That is its organisation? 

^?ho has the poorer? 



What are its functions? 
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Analysis ©f a Bsport or News Release i 
T-lhat is its significance? 
prompted it? 

VJhat does it really mean? 

Analysis of an Idea ; 

I'Jhere did it come from? 

I-lhat are its implications? 

In addition, three Analytic writing models are included on the 
following pages • These may he useful in organizing review lessons in the 
principles of the Analysis • 



'T© an extent that amzea f©rei^ere 



® © 
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■between the slaughter and its deliYei^e^® 



The Qoiplete model will he fomd in the article "Changes at the fump'% 
printed in Tima Magazine ^ July 9 s 1965 ? 



to “The boom in travel 



“American consumers are now buying goods . • 
shows up in the auto category.” 



The complete model will be found in the article “Here * s Where Your $1 
Goes— by the Penny” by Sylvia Porter, printed in the Chicago Daily Kews 
July 8, 1965. — 



Lessons In the Writing Process: 
Unit 9 -^ 

The Journalistic Evaluation 
[Lesson Plans] 



Northwestern University 
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Preface 

These lesson plans ^>ire supplicated with a resource unit lliat 
explains the purpose and content of each lesson in greater detail than 
is possible if the lesson plans are to be concise. Descriptions of 
each lesson in the resource unit should be studied before the lesson 
plan is examined. 

Each lesson plan is divided into four sections : objectives, 

materials, abstract, and procedures. Within the "procedures” section, 
suggested or possible student answers are enclosed in parentheses. 

It is expected that teachers may want to alter some lessons 
and combine, eliminate, or, supplement others. 
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Lesson I 



Ob^ecti\y^es ! 



1. To review the basic characteristics of the Beport^ the 
Analysis^ and the Evaluation. 

2. To introduce the concept of standards of evaluation and 
their application in Evaluative writing* 



Materials : 



Copies of the Consumer Reports article^ "Something Novel 
in Sunglasses^" for each student. 



Abstracts 

I. Review the basic characteristics of the Report, the 
Analysis, and the Evaluation* 

II. Introduce the concept of standards of evaluation and 
their application. 

III. Eacamine the writing model with the students to determine 
the nature and function of the author's standards of 
evaluation. 



Procedure s 

I. Review the basic characteristics of the Report ^ the Analysis^ 
and the Evaluation . 

1. Ask students to describe the basic characteristics of the 
three forms. 

NOTE* These comments should be listed on the board, 
althou^ they are also contained in the students ' notes 
from previous lessons . 

(The Report: The author remains objective, recreating a 
picture of the event, object, or situation for his audience 
without adding any opinions or evaluative commentary* 

The Analysis : The author looks beyond his subject matter 
to present generalizations about the intangible factors 



surrounding the subject by answering questions like “how?” 
“why?” ©r ”^lhat will happen?” without laking value judgments# 

The Evaluations The author presents subjective statement® 
of value about his subject.) 

The summary chart may helps 





Uses Factual 
{Material 


Uses 

Opinions 


Uses Yalue 
Judgments 


Report 


Yes 


. No 


No 


ihialysis 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Evaluation 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 



2. Ask students to recall the qualities of good Beporting. 
list these on the board. 

(a partial list includes s 

a. Use of clear^ precise details • 

b. Selection of important details and exclusion of 
trivia , 

c. Establishment of a clear^ logical or natural order 
for presentation of materials. 

d. The clear use of time signals in chronologically 
ordered reports.) 

3* Ask students to recall some of the basic characteristics 
of good Analytic writing. 

a. t'ftiat are some of the attacks an author can use on 
his subject matter? 

(Synthesis: bringing single parts of the topic 
into a “whole." 

Dissection: chopping the topic into parts for 
examination. 

Comparison and Contrast: Aa^lysis by showing 
similarities and differences.) 

b. Miat is the relationship between reportoriaX and 

saalybie materials in the analysis? 
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(Analytic generalizations are carried Ijy the key, 

forward moving sentences. Beportorial material supports 
the key sentences.) 

c. I'?hat are some of the kinds of supporting material 
used in the Analysis? 

(Observed, verifiable facts; opinions of important— 
and sometimes of unknown— people; statistics; appeals 
to common sense.) 

4. Have students suggest some of the qualities of good 
Analytic writing. 

(a. clearly stated, logically ordered key sentences 

b. freqiuent use of supporting material 

c» consideration of the audience; anticipation of the 
difficulties it is likely to encounter * ) 



II. Introduce the concept of standards of evaluation and their 
application in the Evaluation . 

HDXEI: The materials in items 1 and Z below are best pre- 
sented in a brief lecture. 

1. Suggest that many of the characteristics of Amlytic 
writing also apply to the Evaluation. 

a. Generalizations and evaluations are carried by the 
key, forward moving sentences. 

b. Evaluative statements in the key sentences are 
supported by report orial material and frequently by 
analytic statements as well. 

c. The approaches of synthesis, dissection, and com- 
parison and contrast also appear in the Evaluation. 

d. The Evaluator must be conscious of the difficulties 
his audience is likely to encounter and the objections 
his readers are likely to raise while reading the piece. 

2 . Suggest that the chief difference bet^yeen the Analysis 
and Evaluation is that the author brings his own personal 
standards of evaluation, or ideas about what is ri^t and 
wrong, good and bad, to his writing and applies them to 
the subject. 

NOTE: Items 3-7 develop this concept and resume the 
class discussion. 
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3» Suggest that several examples my clarify this concept « 

Ask the students how they would proceed if they were 
assigned an Analysis of the characteristics of this year*s 
new cars. 

(Students would probably visit a number of automobile 
showrooms, make notes about th® new ears -“recording, per- 
haps, the length, colors, bo^ styles, transmission 
characteristics, engine characteristics, upholstery patterns— 
and summarize their findings by making some analytic gen- 
eralizations about the common characteristics.) 

4. Ask students whether they think they could reach a hi^ 
degree of agreement if assigned to do such an analysis 
independently of each other. 

(They probably could, since this would he a relatively 
simple Analysis based on a common set of facts.) 

5 . Suggest that if the students were asked to write an 
Evaluation of a single car, they might have considerable 
difficulty in reaching agreement. 

6 . Ask the students to suggest a list of standards for 
Evaluating an automobile • Is a good car long or short? 
American or foreign? Does it have high or low horse- 
power? Is it a sports car or a sedan? 

(Obviously no single list of criteria can be derived. 

Student answers will be equivocal for two reasons : 

a. The value of a car is in part determined by what 
its use is, i.e. as a family car, a teen-ager’s 
”fun” car, or a racing driver’s "machine." 

b. People's tastes differ. ) 

7 . Emphasize that one of the chief difficulties in Evaluative 
writing is this fact that standards of evaluation differ. 

In the Analysis, the writer proceeds "scientifically; " he 
looks at the facts and makes generalizations about them. 

Ha the Evaluation he brings his own set of standards to 
his writing; his reader's standards may differ considerably. 



III. Examine the writing model to determine the nature and function 
of the author’s standards . 

1 . Distribute copies of "Scmiething Hovel in Sunglasses" for 
silent reading. 

EOTEs Mike certain that, after the reading is c^opleted, 
the students understand how the sunglasses work. It may 
be helpful to discuss the terms “visible li^t transmission," 
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“color distortion,” and “infrared transmission” to clarify 
the kinds of tests wMch were performed. 

2 . Ask the students to suggest why the article is an Evaluation. 

(The author makes value statements about the sunglasses; 
for ^lample: 

Paragraph 2; 

Paragraph 5s 
general use.” 

Paragraph 6: 

Paragraph 6: 
distortion.”) 

3# Discuss the nature of the writer *s standards . Dy what 
criteria does he decide that the glasses are “too dark,” 
transmit "too much” infrared, or have "excessive” distortion? 

(His standards of evaluation are stated in paragraphs 
4 and 6* In paragraph 4 he suggests that “experts” feel 
that glasses need to transmit between lO^and 30 ^ of visible 
light to be comfortable.) 

4. Ask the students to suggest how the author probably estab- 
lished his standards . 

(He and the other experts probably tried on many pairs of 
glasses, determined whether or not they were "comfortable," 
and tested the glasses on optical eq.uipment to characterize 
their properties.) 

5* Ask the students to discuss these standards. Are they 
“right” or "wrong," "good" or "bad?” 

(We have no real way of telling, except to buy a pair of 
glasses and see whether we agree that they are not satisfactory. 
Tastes differ; some people may find glasses that transmit 
only, say, 7 percent of visible light comfortable . However, 
we t^d to have confidence in CU*s consultants sinply because 
they are ^iperts and have presumably studied a wide variety 
of sirnglassas.^) 

6. Ask the students to suggest what kinds of information or 
evidence the author uses to support his evaluations ©f the 
sunglasses. 

(Basically statistical. Having established standards, 
the author sinply tested the Renauld and Astro-Matic glasses 
to see whether they measured up to standard. He supports 
his value judgments with the test results . ) 



"both models were judged Not Acceptable." 

"the second pair was deemed too dark for 

"both s€tnples transmitted too much infrared." 
"both samples were judged to have excessive 
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7 * Have the students locate the *^pure” reportorial material 
in the article and describe its function. 

(Ih paragraphs 1 and 2 the author reports the nature, price 
ranges, and styles of the glasses for the benefit of the 
consumer. 

Elsewhere in the article, reportorial material simply de$- 
acrihes what the author did to test the glasses and presents 
the results in support of his value judgments.) 

8. • Summarize, or have students summarize, the main points of 
the lesson. 

(a. The use of subjective standards of evaluation 
differentiates the Analysis and the Evaluation. 

b. Standards are personal, based on the "taste” of 
the iMividual evaluator. 

c. Standards are thus highly wriable from individual 
to individual. 

d. The process of evaluation consists of the evaluator's 
comparing the object at hand to his standards to see 
whether it measures up. 



e® Evaluations are supported by factual, reportorial 
material. } 
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Ii@sson II 



Objeetlves s 

1. To r@viev and expand the concept of standards of evaluation 
intr^uced in the previous leeson» 

2. To shmt students the relationships among reportorial^ 
analytic^ and evaluative materials in a complex Bvaluationo 

3» To suggest schematically hou Evaluations are conceived 
organized, and written. 



Materials: 



Copies of "Lie Detectors vs, the Right to Privacy, ” by 
John M. Johnston, 



Abstract ; 

1. Review the role of standards in the process of evaluation. 

II. Examine the writing model to determine its reportori^, 
analytic, and evaluative purposes, 

in. Analyze the essay to determine the Kind of material used 
and function of each para§p:aph» 



Procedure s 

I. Review the concept of the role of standards in the process of 
evaluation. 

1. AsK students to describe the nature of a standard or 
criterion of evaluation. 

(It is, roughly, a personal, subjective statement of ■vySaat 
qualifies as good and bad.) 

2. Ask students to describe how standards are used when a 
writer makes an evaluation. 

(He compares the subject at hand with hie standards to 
see if it measures up to the standards.) 
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3» Ask students to derive a schematic description of the pro- 
cess involved in preparing for and wltlng of an Evaluation. 

EOTBs This list may vary but shohld include %he following? 

(a. The author selects a subject. 

b. As in the AnsP,jsis^ the author does research to become 
an "informed expert” on the topic. 

c. He establishes standards of evaluation. [In practice 
this is generally done well in advance of the aetu^ 
writing or preparation stages^ i.e. one may have had 
standards of evaluation for automobiles years in advance 
of writing an Evaluation of a specific car.] 

d. He excmiines the object at hand^, determining whether 
or not it measures up to his standards. 

e. He writes the essay ^ ma3d.ng a series of value state ^ 
ments about the object and supporting the statements 

with reportorial, factual evidence.) 



Examine the writing model to determine its reportorial. analytic. 

and e-\Sluative pnaposes . 

1. Suggest that the previous models "Something Hovel in Sun- 
basses^” was a relatively simple^ stral^tforward Evaluation. 

2. Distribute copies of ”Lie Detectors vs. the Right to 

, Privacy. ” Suggest that it is more complex m> example of 
Evaluative writing. 

HOTE? Students may x^ed help with some of the following: 

McCarthyism: Congressional investigation of "subversives” 
which raised public protest because of its methodology basOd 
on highly personal, unsubstantiated attacks. 

Poly^aph: lie detector. 

Psychological Test; In this case the Minnesota Multlphaslc 
Personality Inventory which attempts to characterize person- 
ality with the use of hi#ily personal questions like those 
cited in the article. 

3* Ask the students to state why the article is an Evaluation. 

(It makes value statement si of. paragraphs 6, ?, 11, 12, 

and 13 , in which Johnston states what is good or bad m what 
sho\Ad or shoUldn*t be the case.) 



4, Ask the students t® recall the characteristics of the 
Evaluation sumarised in the charts from previous lessons* 





Uses Factual | 
Material i 


Uses 

Opinions 


Uses Value 

Judgments 


Evaluation 


1 

Yes 1 


Yes 


Yes 



5« HO^! This item is perhaps hest presented as a “brief 

lecture, because of the complexity of the material* 

a* Suggest that the article clearly shows how report ©rial 
analytic^ and evaluative materials are all involved in 

Evaluative writing. 

b. Show the students that the article can he said to 

• have three main purposes, one reportorial, one analsrelc, 
one evaluative. 

c. The analytic and evaluative purposes are stated in 
in sentence 1 of paragraph "There is a need here 
to sort out some situations [ analytic purpose] and 
examine just where the public interest lies [evaluative 
purpose] • " 

d. The reportorial purpose is not stated in the article, 
but is simply "to describe some of the current uses of 
lie detectors and psychological tests and the recent 
public controversy about them" as background material 
for the audience. 

e. In summary, the three purposes are: 

% 

1. to report on the subject— to supply the reader 
with background information. 

2 . to analyze the situation --to dissect the 
general topic by discovering the various uses 
to which these instruments are put. 

3» to evaluate the different uses— 1@ state which 

are in the general interest of the public and 
which are not. 



HI® Have the students examine the witing model to aetemine the 

function of each paragraph and the kind of material it eontaiaS o 



NOTE: The discussion in this session should lead to a 
structure chart which will be something like the following: 



Paragraphs 1-3 
Heport on the Controversy 



H 



\}^ 

Paragraph 4 




Statement of Purpose 
Topic Dissected 







Paragraphs 5-7 
Analysis -Evaluation of the 
uses of these Instruments 
to pry into private affairs 



Paragraphs 8-11 
iUaalysis -Evaluation of 
use of these instruments 
for security reasons. 



Conclusion: Such uses are 
not in the public interest 




Conclusion: Uses are 
in the public interest 




Paragraphs 12 and 13 
Conclusions ; Restatement 
of earlier conclusions; one 
does not have to incriminate 
himself or tolerate snooping; 
he does have to pi^ove himself 
for a position of trust. 



1® Ask students to suggest the function of the opening three 
paragraphs. What kind of material— reportorial, analytic^ 
or evaluative— do they contain? Summarize the answers on 
the board. 

(Heportorial. The paragraphs simply supply the reader with 
background information about the subject.) 

2. Ttet is the function of paragraph 4? Where in the paragraph 
does the author describe his standards of evaluation? What 
kind of attack- -synthesis^ comparison and contrast, or dis- 
section- -is he planting to use? 

(The paragraph states the purposes of the article. It 
suggests that Johnston will dissect the topic to find the 
various uses of the tests. His standards, implied by sentence 

two, are th&t "prying into people*© intimate affairs, ” is 
bad, but discourage stealing impersonality is good.) 

3. Have students locate the paragraphs which treat the first 
half of the subject, tlm use of these systems to pry ipto 
personal affairs. What does Jolmston concli^e? 

(l^Qifagcaphs 5*7 • He concludes that some uses of the tests 
are too personal and are thus bad.) 
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k. Have the students locate the paragraphs ifhich treat the 
use of these systems to discourage stealing and to check 
people for security reasons. What are his conclusions? 

(Paragraphs 8-11, Johnston analyzes the functions of the 
tests for these purposes and concludes that they are in the 
public interest.) 

5* Ask students to describe the function of the last two 
paragraphs* 

(Johnston synthesizes his argument^ summarizing and restat- 
ing his opinions about isgsroper and proper uses of lie 
detectors and psychological tests. ) 

6. Summarize, or have students summarize, the main points 
resulting from the examination of the model: 

(a. The Evaluation gains a good deal of its complexity 
because it incozporates three kinds of material, 
reportorial, analytic, and evaluative. 

b. The standards used in the model are subjective 
and personal, i.e. some people do not consider that 
personality tests pry into their affairs. 

e. The attacks of synthesis and dissection, which were 
first introduced in the study of Analytic writing 
also appear in the Evaluation. ) 
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Lesson I£I 



Objectives s 

1. To show the students bow tbe concept of the key sentence 
skeleton and Its supporting framework applies to Evaluative 
as well as Malytic writing. 

2. To continue the discussion of the nature of standards, 
emphasizing the need of the Evaluator to support his evaluative 
comments thoroughly. 

3* To review and discuss the schematic process of writing 
an Evaluation. 



Materials: 



Copies of **Who Wants a Statue Anyway?” by Sydney J. Harris 
and copies of the structural analysis worksheet . 



^ Abstract ; 

I. Have students locate the main pirrposes of the article 
and summarize Harris's argument. 

II. Have students locate the key sentences of the article 
and characterize the kinds of supporting material used. 

III. Have students review the process of evaluation, apply 
it to the writing model, and criticize Harris's success 
in the arilcle. 



) 



Procedure : 



I. Have students locate the main purposes of the article and 
summarize Harris's armament. 

1. Distribute copie© of ”Who Wants a Statue Anyway?” for 
silent reading. 



g. 



Distribute copies of the worksheet and have students fill 
in the bibliographic data. 




i 

j 
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3. Ask students to suggest why the article is an Evaluation. 






(Harris attacks and criticises the pliuas of and 
criticizes the general value of memorial statues.) 

h. Ask students to describe the major pruposes of the article. 

NOTEg These should be listed on the board and on the 
students* worksheets. 

(There are two puiposess 

a« To condesm the Qbiurchill Cigar Controversy as a 
tempest in a teapot. Fara^aph 1. 

b. To suggest that, in general, living memorials are 
superior to statues as a means of honoring the dead. 
Paragraph 6.) 

5. Ask the students to summarize the argument of the article 
in detail, i.e. not simply “Harris doesn*t like statues.*' 

(a possible summary iss 

a. The argument over whether or not Churchill's statue 
should or should not be holding a cigar is not an 
important one. 

b. The real issue is whether or not statues bring much 
honor to the dead. 

c. Generally, statues in parks are ignored by the public. 

do A living memorial is probably much more of a real 
honor and is, of course, more useful to the living. 

e. Thus the ESG should devote its energy to creating a 
living memorial for Churchill rather than waste time 
debating the appropriateness of a cigar. ) 



II, Have students locate the key sentences of the article and 
characterize the kinds of supporting material used . 

1. Ask students to describe the relationship between the key 
sentences and supporting material in the Analysis. 

(The key' sentences carry the argument forward | the supporting 
sentences cany reportorial material and substantiate or explain 
claims made in the key sentences.) 

3 ® Suggest that the concept of the key sentence also applies 
to the Evaluation. Value statements are generally contained 
in key, forward moving sentences and are supported by 
reportorial and analytic material. 
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hi Haire ©tiidents locate the key sentences in ”Wh@ Wants a 
Statu© anyway?” and enter this data on their worksheets. 

(a poseihle list of these sentences and their supposing 
material is shown helow. [Paragraph an^ sentence references 
are abbreviated as follows; paragraph 1, sentence 1 is 
written 1;1«] 

111 ”The great Ch\«'chill Controversy last month 

struck me as a tempest in a teapot | . » 

(Not immediately supported. Paragraphs 2 and 3 
summarize the controversy! probably draim from newspaper 
accoimts.) 

hil ”lf Churchill himself had been polled, I suspect he 
would have hooted down the whole idea of a statue in 
his memory. ” 

i|-;3 ”Statues in public places are, quite literally, 
for the birds.” 

(Sentences shift the argument from Churchill statue 
to statues in general. Supported by Harris's personal 
observations in paragraph 5-) 

6;1 "The best memorials, as I have sa^d before, are 
those which add to the pleasure of the living, not 
those which commemorate the dead." 

6:2 "a school, a library, a pavilion, a hospital wing— 
these project the memory of great men into the future, 
rather than transfixing them in the past.” 

(Sentences shift the argument from the negative 
aspects of statues to the positive values of living 
memorials. Supported by personal observations in 
p© 2 ’agraph 7.) 

8;2 "What Churchill represented to the British people , 

and to the world, can only be redw^ed, not au^ented^ 
by a stone figure.” 

9:2 "How much more fitting for the ESU and other groups 
who would memorialise him to donate an annual sum for 
research and treatment in speech defects of children . . 

(Sentences return the argument to the subject ©f 
OhurcMll*s statue® Are ©imported by the previous 
discussion ©f statues vs® living meffiorials® Draw 
on biographical knowledge of Churchill.) 
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IXIo lave the etuflents revlev the process of evaluation, apply ^ 
to the writing iBodel^ and critioiae Harris *'i^enc<^s8 in the 
article. 

X. Ask students to reciO.1 the five basic steps which 
schematically describe the process of writing an Evaluation 
from the previous lesson. 

(a. The author selects a subject. 

b« He becomes an esqpert on the subject, 

c. He establishes standards of evaluation. 

d« He compares the subject to his standards to determine 
whether it is good or had* 

e. He writes the Evaluation, supporting his evaluative 
and analytic generalisations with facts, logic, and 
appeals to common sense.) 

2. Ask the students to describe Harris’s standards of evaluation. 
In other words, what does he say is good and bad and what are 
thr criteria he uses to determine its value? 

(He feels that the cigar controversy is irrelevant, or 
bad, because it overlooks a more important issue. His 
standards would appear to be that memorials which are 
useful to the living are good and those which are not 
are had.) 

3 . Suggest that such standards are not particifl.arly clear-cut 
and easily applied. Would Harris, or the students, say that 
the Lincoln Memorial is a poor honor to Lincoln because it 
can caly be seen, not be used? Is naming an expresstiay or 

a high school after a great man really such an honor? 

(The students will probably suggest that somehow the 
Lincoln Memorial is not quite the same as a statue in a 
neighborhood park. The point to emphasize is that where 
the standards in an article like "Something Novel in 
Sunglasses" are clear-cut and easily applied, the standards 
in an article like this one, which deals more with ideas 
tha® with objects, are considerably less clear-cut and 
thug require considerable support.) 

4. Ask the students to discuss Harris’s success in step 5, 
writing and supporting his evaluations. B© the students 
a@eee with Harris? Has he persuaded them that we should 

do away with the practice of erecting statues aM concentrate 
on living memorials? Are his examples drawn from hie 
observations of a small, local park good ones? Are his 
©xaiples of the living memories good ones? Has he adequately 
suppozted his evaluations? 



X? 



Q‘b Jeeti^es s 



I 0 To ooBtinuo the dlseueslon of stendaz^s of eiraXuatiOBj 
4emoast rating how two writers may arrive at opposed evalna* 
tione of the same subjects 



2, To introduce the students to the review of a fihaij helping 

them locate common characteristics of two reviews. 



Materials s 

Copies of the Life article^ ”A Joyous Julie end Her Sound 
of Music and the Saturday Review article "Mary Poppins in 
Salzburg^ ” by Arthur Kbignt. 



Abstract: 

I« Have students analyze and compare the content of the two 
articles j noting the effects of different sets of standards* 

II, Have the students locate and describe the repostorial^ 
analytic^ and evaluative materials in the two articles 
and derive a list of common characteristics • 



Procedure : 

I. Have students analyze and compare the content of the two articles, 
noting the effects of different sets of standards, 

1, If the students have seen "The Sound of Music” ask them 
to coroment briefly on it. Bid they enjoy the film? Way 

or why not? 

2, Sistribute copies of Joyous Julie and Her i@und of 
Music” for silent reading. S^laia that it is an exasple 

QBother kind ©f Ivalmtios. 

3® Ask th© students t© the reviewo Ifcat is the 

author®® general reaction to the flM? lhat reason® i@e® 
he give for Me evaluationo 

NOTE: List the answers @n the board. 



(fhe author siaggests that the film Is a good oae because of s 
a* its 'Wholesome mature [senteace S]* 
h. the Hodgers and Hammereteln score [eentencfe 3]« 
c, the city of Salshurg [sentence %]« 
d® the presence of Julie jlndrew [sentence 5]® 

Distribute copies of **Mai*y Popping in Salzburg” for silent 

reading. 

5. Ask'th© students to summarize the review, hhat is the 
author *s general reaction to the film? liJhat does he find 
good and bad about it? 

WlfBi List these responses on the board in two columns 
showing the strong and weak points of the film. 

feels that the film is a failure [pare^aph 3# 

sentence 1]. 



Strong points 
Dse of scenery 2il 
Set design 2s3 
Use of color 2:4 

Julia ibidrews 2:5 



Weah Points 

Weak musical score 1:2 

Too much refinement 

1005 $ British cast 3*3 

Lukewarm liberalism 3^5 

Use of shopworn 3^6) 
materials 



Have students con^are the reviews^ noting th® points on which 
“fchey a^ee and disagree » and comparing the autfi^^^^stanSaS®^ 

of evaluation . 

1® Suggest that in spit© ©f the basic difference in their 
evaluations,^ the authors agree on several points® Ask the 
students td describe the areas ©f agreement ® 

(They agree on the value of the Austrian laaiieap© aa€ 
the city of Salsburg^ the tuality ©f JiAl© totrewi® per-= 
formanc©^ and that the picture will probably he quit© 
BueeegsfiflL. ) 

2. Ask the students to characterise the ways Im which th® 
authors disagree. 



{^e Life witer flsa© tfee story, the musie, and the per® 
forsaiaees mm aad heautifhl. Khi^ feels that the score 
is «ni^ressiire, aM that the ®*warnifch and heauty®* is o¥er« 
done, being based on manipulation of shopworn, traditional 
devices.) 

3» Have the students note the opening sentence of **A Joyous 
JidLie,®' particularly the phrase, ®®i@aoring critics who 
found it awash in marshmallowy senthsentaiity. ** i&lhy does 
the author insert this phrase f Miat does it imply about 
**the critics?” Hhat hind ©f people does the witer have 
in mind? 

(The phrase is defensive | it Is the writer’s way of 
suggesting that he realizes that many people have found the 
play sentimental and corny. He is attacking people like 

Arthur Kni^t.) 

4. Have the students note the opening sentence of ”Mary Poppins 
in Salzburg. ” Suggest that like the Life critic, Khlght is 
attempting to undercut his opponents - -people like the Life 
critic— who feel that a movie like ”The Sound of Music” is 
meant to be enj@s 7 ^d but not submitted to rigorous evaluation. 

5» Ask the students to describe the standards by which each 
Evaluation is done. On what pounds does the Life critic 
say it is a good picture? On what grounds does IQai^t 
say it is a failure? 

(The Life critic evaluates the film on the grounds of 
pleasure and wholesoneness. It is a film that the whole 
family can enjoy* 

ICnight criticizes it on artistic grounds. As a piece of 
cinematic art it is a failure because of its triteness and 
its sentimentality. ) 

6. Suggest to the students that the differences between the 
two articles is a choice ©Kample of how standards of evgduatioa 
because they are subjective and personal, can vary widely. 



XXI « Have the students locate and describe the reportorial, analytic ^ 

and evaluative materials in the two reviews~a 3 ^rderive a list 
Of c^^n ' ci^aeterist leg . ' 

1. Ask the students to recall the over-all evaluations of the 

film hy the tw© witerso 

* 

(The Life iiriter finis it ”wai® and beaut if id, o®® SaigM 
finds it an artistic failwe.) 
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2* Suggest that neither author is simply content t© state 
a broad evaluation without st^porting it. Both analyse 
the content of the film and show it is good or bad. 
Returning to the su«aa:y charts which are on the hlaeh* 
hoards ash the students to suggest how the Life critic 
dissects the film to show why it is good. 

(H© deecriheiB a series of ”geme,” the musicaL seore^ the 
sceneryj and the leading lady, which contribute to the film®s 
quality. ) 

3» Ask the students t@ describe Arthw an^ysis of 

the film to support his evaluation. 

(He, too, subdivides the topic; discussing such components 
as the use of color, the setting, the music, and the Alpine 
scenery, ) 

*§>« Ask the st\2dents to describe the reportorial material 

contained in the Mfe How much do we know about 

the pictwe itself at the ©at ©f the articled 

(it includes a sketchy summary of the movie ; the reader Imows t 

a. the composers. 

b, the setting. 

e. the participating actors, 

d. the general drift @f the plot. 

Point out to the student© that the author does not supply 
any details of the plot. How does Julie become a governess? 

How does she become involved with the children ®s father^ 

The author does not say, because th© information is not 
necessary t@ support his argument.) 

5* Ask the students t© describe the kinds and ameunt© of 
reportorial material is the Saturday Review arfeiel©. 

(They ar© sMlar t© those in the X»ife essay. We learns 
a» th© names of th© directors, 
b. th© setting amt ©rsa 
the plot ©utliae. 
d« the leadisag players.) 

Surest (or have the student© derive) a list of th© cobeioi, 
characteristics of the two reviews® Suggest that these 
characteristics are found in many revelws, including book 
reviews, reviews of plays and concert®, and literary or 
artistic review© in general . 
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tw© revieTO eacli eontaiai 

a® a general^ blanket evaluation [The film a© a 
Tfbolei either good or bad®] 

b. detailed analysis of the good and bad points of the 
film, describing the components vhloh contribute to 
the over-all effect and e^golaining how the effect is 
achieved. 



Q, description, of the film itself as supporting material 
for the evaluative aad analytic arguments and as back- 
groimd information for the audience.) 



L©ss@o ¥ 



Objectives I 



1« To erbeni the concepts of the structure and content of 
the movie review to the hook review. 

2. To refine the description of the literary^artistic review. 

3 . To discuss the general range of standards of evaluation 
which are frequently utilized in such reviews. 

4. To extend the concept of the process of evaluation to 
include the literary review. 



Materials s 



Copies of "Curl Up and Head, ” by James Stone^ and copies 
of the structural analysis worksheet. 



Abstract g 

X. Have the students analyze the content and structure of 
the writing model. 

II. Have the students discuss the use of standards in the 
writing model and compare the witer®e standards with 
those used in the previous lesson . 

III. Have the students derive the process ©f evaluation 
implied by the writing model. 



Procedure s 

( Wf^jaiwwi«u I I n i wug uur-j 

I® lavQ the students analyze the content and gtrueture of the 
witlng model . 

1® Biotribiit® copies of the model for silent reading. lietrl° 
but© eopiee ©f the worksheet® 

2« Ask the students to recall the relationships among reportorial 
analytic^ and evaluative materlris in the movie review from 
the previous lesson. %at were the three characteristics 

possessed by the two reviews? 
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(a* A general evaluation of the film as a xAiole. 

b« Detailed analysis of the good and had points of the 
film, 

c. Description of the content of the film itself*) 

NO^: List these on the. hoard. 

3* Suggest that the same characteristics can he found in "Curl 
Up and Bead." Point out that the review is really a two-part 
article: pcuragraphs 1-4 constitute a review of Catcher in the 

Rye; paragraphs 5-9 review Catch 22 comparing it to Catcher . 

4, Ash students to describe Stone’s general evaluation of 
Catcher— Item 1 of the characteristics of the literary reviei?. 

(It is a negative one stated in paragraph 1^ sentences 1 
and 3: Catcher "is not one of my favorite hooks;" "I don’t 
think it deserves all that adulation." 

NOSB: List this on the hoard and have students enter it 
in the worksheets ») 

5, Ask students to describe Stone’s analysis of the hook. 

Why does he find it bad? What are the components which 
make it weak? 

(Paragraph 2: Holden’s profanity is "off-key," 

Paragraph 3: Holden acts more like an old man than a 
teen-age rebel* 

Paragraph 4; Salinger tries to have Holden symbolize 
all teen-agers.) 

6, Have the students summarize the effects of the report orial 
material in the passage <> Xdiat do we know about the book 
when we have finished the review? 

(We know the author and know that the book is about a 
teen-aged rebel named Holden Caulfield who uses quite a 
hit of profanity.^ 

HOTS; Students may remark that there is considerably less 
reportorial material in this article than there was in the 
reviews of "The Sound of Music." This is probably the result 
of Stone's belief that virtually every audience has a know- 
ledge of the book and so he does not bother to describe it. 

T* Ask the students to describe Stone’s general evaluation 
of Cat ch 22 . 

he likes it.) 



(It deserves adulation^ i.e. 
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8« Have students describe Stone’s analysis of the good and 
bad points of the book. 

(He has nothing but praise for it, including: 

Paragraph Heller uses many characters rather than 
**one symbolic figwre.” 

Paragraphs 6 and T: Heller’s characters possess the 
traits of real people. 

Paragraph 8: Profanity in Catch 22 is "natural and ri^t." 

9* Have students summarize the repertories. materisO, in the 
article. What do ve learn about the novel? 

(Quite a bit; Stone names the author, describes the setting 
in detail, sketches several of the major characters, and 
lollies the general nature of the plot. 

HCXCB: In this case. Stone assumes that his audience has 
not read the book [note his closing plea in paragraph 9] sod 
thus supplies a large amount of background information.) 



II. Have the suudents discuss the use of standards in the wltin g 
model and compare the writer’s standards to those used in the 
models in the previous lesson. — — 

1. Have students describe the standards of evaluation which 
Stone uses in the article. Why does he find Catcher a 
poor book and Catdh 22 a good one? 

(He has three standards, all of which can be generally 
summarized ae dealing with realism: 

a. Profanity must be used realistically. [Paragraphs 2 
and 3. 3 

b. The general range of human nature must be displayed in 

many characters, not just one. [Paragraphs 6, and 

TO 



c. Characters must have realistic traits. [Paragraphs 
3 and 4.]) 

2. Ask students to recall the criteria of evaluation using 
the Life review of "The Sound of Music." On what grounds 
did the writer find it a good movie? 

(His main criterion was enjoyment; he found it warm and 
woi^erful. He also emphasized its "wholesomeness. ”) 

9 

3* Have the students describe the criteria of evaluation 
used by Arthur Khi^t in "Mary Poppins in Salzburg. " 
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(Els sialn criterion was "sentimentaXisa, " vbtch can be 
rou^ly translated as lack of cold, bard reaXlsm* He also 
eii^baslzed its v^se of "sbopwom” materials; in other words, 
the movie was conventional, lacking originality.) 

k. Have the students compare the three writers^ areas of 
agreement and disagreement. Compare, for example. Stone’s 
view of profanity in literature with the Life writer’s com- 
ments on the wholesomeness of the movie. Compere Stone’s 
comments on the lack of realism in Catcher with Khl^t’s 
comments on the sentimentality of the movie. Con^are Khight’s 
emphasis on artistic excellence to the Life irrlter’s emphasis 
on enjoyment to Stone’s empharis on aztistic realism. 

5* Emphasize again that standards of eve^.uation are hi^zly 
subjective and thus require considerable sv^port when 
used to make value judgments in a review of this sort. 



III. Have the students suggest the process of evaluation involved 
In the writing of aH three reviews. 

1. Ask the students to recall the process of evaluation 
discussed in lessons II and III. 

(a. The writer selects a subject. 

b. He becomes an e; 2 ^rt on the subject. 

c. He establishes standards of evaluation. 

d. He compares the subject with his standards. 

e. He writes the evaluation, support izig his evaluations 
with analytical and report orial material.) 

2. Ask the students to suggest how Stone went throu^ this 
process in preparing "Curl Up and Read." 

(He selected the subject and became an "expert" in it by 
reading and studying the books. He then derived a set of 
standards, or recalled his standards which had been developed 
previously, and compared the two books to see which of them 
"measured up" to his standards. Finally he wrote the essay, 
supporting his evaluations with analytic and reportorial 
material. 

HOTS; This description is, at best, only a schematic view 
of Stone’s procedure. Actually, he probably had developed 
evaluations of the two books well in advance of even thinking 
about writing the essay. However, as general as it is, the 
description may help the students see again the importance 
of the various steps in the process.) 
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3. Have the etudente apply the process to the two reviews of 
"fhe Sound of Music.®* 

(The reviews, in theoiy, follow the same steps: fee 
author selects a subject, becomes an &sgert on it, by 
seeing the movie, establishes staMard® for the evaluation 
of the picture, compares the movie to Ms standai^s, aad 

writes the Evaluation.} 



Lesson VI 



IJeteiled suggestions for a writing assigiament based on tbe 
concepts develop^ in lessons X«V are contained in tfe resource 
unito 



Leeeon VIS 



Objectives g 

1« To iotrod^ies the stMents to the concept of coimotatione. 

2* To show stiadents that synonymous words may have quite 
different effects because of their connotations. 

3* To show the students how coimotations can be enq^Xoyed to 
state or reinforce an evaluation. 



Materials; 



Copies of the Word Meaning Chart and copies of the para- 
graph from John G. Fuller ^s "Trade Winds? cc^dumn. 



Abstract g 

X. Introduce the students to the use of the Word Meeting 
Chart. 

XX. Have students discuss how connotations and the choice 
of alteznate phraslngs can be used in the Ivaluatlon. 

XXX. Have students examine the writing model to see how 
connotations are used in an Evaluation. 



Procedure s 

X# Introduce the students ^ the use of the Semantic D ifferential. 

1« Draw on the students* intuitive knowledge of connotations 
to introduce the concept. Would the males of the class 
prefer to be called "boy," "young man,” "kid," or ”g«^t" 
Why! 

(Answers win vary, but rear ons will follow a fairly 
consistent pattern, i.e. "boy sounds so yoiang,” or "hid 
sounds juvenile.") 

2. Su^st that althou^ the four words are synonyms, that 
is, they all mean "young male," they somehow have different 
effects I some of them are "better” than others. 



3« Explain the use of the Semantic Biffesrential (it is not 
necessary to use the term)* Suggest that it is possible 
to measure the **goodne8s” or **badne^s" of a uor&» 

4* Sketch a Differential on the board: 

Good 12345 Bad 

Explain that a score of three is neutral: one and five 
aare ”very good** and **very bad, ** and two and four are 
**f airly good** and **f airly bad.** 

5« Have the class informally suggest where it would rate 
**boy, ** **young man, ** **kid, ** and **guy. ** 

6. Distribute copies of the Word Meaning Oiiarb. 

Explain that you will read a list of words, fhe students 
are to write each word in the blank provided, and then rate 
it from 1 to % by circling the number of their choice. 

T» Bead the list, one word at a time, cdlowing time for the 
students to write the word and rate it. 



1. 


lady 


7. unscrupulous 


2. 


foxy 


8, stout 


3. 


plUBp 


9« crafty 


4, 


crafty 


10. female 




ovea^eight 


U. fat 


6. 


wcxnan 


12. sly 


Ask the students to select the three sets of synonyms 
from the list. 



(Synoi^ms for **w 5 man**: words 1, 6 , 10. 

Synonyms for “overweight**: words 3, 5# 8# H» 

Synonyms for **ely**j words 2 , 4, 7 , 9 , 12 .) 

9« Have a class secretary simkarisie all the i^sponses on 
the board. Have her draw the foUowing chart on the 

board: 



WDRD 
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Tabulation can proceed quite rapidly if the secretary 
simply reads the vords and asks the students to raise their- 
hands when the rating which they gave the word is called^ 
i.e. **For word number 1, *lady, ’ how many people ranked it 
It” ”How many ranked it 2?" etc* 

N0TB$ The exercise is continued below* 



Have the students discuss how connotations and the choice 
among alternate phrasings can be used in the Evaluation , 

1* Have the students analyze the results summarized on the 
board* Which of the synonyms rank high on the **had” scale? 
Which are "good” words? Why? 

(Students should be able to describe the results impres- 
sionistically; for example^ stating why ”sly” rates toward 
the bad end of the scale while "foxy” is closer to the 
neutral or good end of the scale.) 

2. Introduce the terms "connotation” and "denotation. " 

Explain that the "feelings” which words generate are called 
called connotations. Denotative meanings are those specific, 
meanings which have no emotional or evaluative 
overtones. The denotative meaning does not say whether 
being "fat" or "sly" is good or bad; it simply defines the 
words by glvlhg basic meanings, Connotative meanings are 
concerned with our’ in^ressions^-we usually associate a "sly" 
person with one who is not good; thus "sly" takas on conno- 
tations of badness* 
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Have students examine the writing model to see hov connotatlve 
meaning oan ^ used in an i^alnatlon* 

1« Distribute copies of the paragraph from '^rade Winds^” 
explaining that it makes heavy use of loaded words, or 
words which rank toward the extreme ends of the semantic 
scale* 

2* Iteve the students work through the passage, locating words 
and phases which have evaluative connotatlve meaning and 
explaining the effects of the words* 

(Sentence !: *'the mauled-over Mets*" Has the effect of 
making the Mets seem pitlfhl and helpless* Connotes that 
Shea Stadium is a place where much mauling goes on, both 
tc the Mats an to music* 

Sentence 1: "throaty group." Connotes loudness, harsh"* 

ness, lack of musical skill* 

. Sentence 2; "$ 300,000 was drained." lu^lies irretrievable 

loss; money being sucked down a drain. 

Sentence 2: "adolescent piggy banks.” Suggests that all 

teen-agers are completely immature. 

Sentence 2: "frenzied screamers." Connotes lack of 

mental stability, lack of self-control, reemphasizes 
teen*«ge immaturity. 

Sentence 2: "shout down and obliterate.” Shouting down 

is not polite in our society* Implies an uncouth collection 
of rude, boisterous people.) 

3* Suggest to the students that Fuller's attitude toward the 
Beatles and their fans is obvious; he doesn't like either 
one* Point out, however, that noWhere in the article does 
he make statements like "The Beatles are terrible musicians,” 
or "Teen-agers are a wild, wasteful group*" Ml of his 
evaluation is achieved throu^ the choice of loaded, 
evaluative words* 

^* Have the class rewrite the passage, turning it into a 
straightforward Report simply by replacing the loaded words 
with more neutral ones* Some twisting of the syntax of the 
passage may also be necessary* 

(Many rewritten versions are possible* M example %b 
given below: 

"In a sln^e night at Shea Stadium, home of the New York 
Mets, who have been consistently and badly beaten by every 
team in the National League, the Beatles, a group of musicians 
who sing without restraint, broke every existing box-office 
record in the annals of show business. 55,000 excited 



teen-agers paid more than $ 300^000 of their savings to 
hear the Beatles^ yet shouted susd screamed so loudly that 
the music was obliterated o . 

5. Ask the students to evaluate the rewritten passage. Is 
It better than the original? Is it fairer than the original? 

{The passage loses a good deal of its wit and sparkle in 
translation! but it is undoubtedly more objective and thus 
in a sense fairer^ since it no longer contains either evalua- 
tive statements or evaluative words. ) 
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Lesson VlII 



Objectives ; 

1« To introduce the students to the evaluative technique 
of selectivity. 

2. To introduce the concept of slanting or bias in an 
essay. 



Materials: 



Copies of the Nev Yorker ®'Talk of the Tom” article^ 
"Equipment.” 



Abstract : 

I. Introduce the concept of slant or bias in a topic to 
the students. 

II. Have students examine the witing model to see hov the 
technique of selection can be used to convert a Report 
into an Evaluation. 



Procedure s 

I. Introduce the concept of slant or bias in a topic to the 
students . 

1. Briefly review the concepts of the previous lesson. What 
are the differences between connotative and denotative 
meanings? How ceui connotative meaning be enq>loyed in an 
essay? 

(Denotative meanings wee "dictlonaa^ meanings^ ” describing 
the characteristics or properties of a word. 

Connotatii^ meanings are impressionistic and frequently 
In^ly evaluations. 

Connotative meanings can be employed in the Evaluation 
to reinforce or state value Judgments.) 
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S» Suggest that there are other^ related ways of achieving 
the effects of an ]@(^uation without actually having to 
make a statement to the effect that something is good or 
had. 

3. describe a hypothetical situation to the class; "!She 
city council has decided that teen-agers are simply un- 
controllable after dark and has decided to lower the 
curfew limit for the city to 9s00 P.M. on week nights and 
10:00 P.M. on the treekends.” Assume that the students 
decide to wite a letter to the coimcll to protest the 
decision. Would It be possible for them to ^nrite an un- 
biased^ completely "fair” Evaluation? 

(Probably not. Emphasise that the students clearly have 
some important things at stake; i^e. it would be their 
evenlngs> not those of their cousins or parents^ that would 
be shortened.) 

To demonstrate that the students could not— in fact would 
not want to— remain completely neutral in the case^ have 
them suggest all of the arguments^ both for and against 
the lower curfew^ that they can think of. 

(On the affirmative side mifd^t be some of the following: 
teen-agers should be studying week nights^ teen-agers are 
too young to rove about town on weekends, crimes committed 
by teen-agers Increase sharply at nle^t. 

On the negative side: the restriction punishes all for 
the misbehavior of a few. It Is not likely to be effective 
In lowering crime rates, teen-agers need their freedom.) 

6. . Have the students suggest how they might treat the 
problem in their letters to the council. Suggest that they 
have two problems: 

a*. They want to make the strongest argument possible. 

b. Yet, they cannot Ignore the affirmative arguments 
and present only their own side of the case. 

What would they do with undeniable facte such as "the crime 
rate for teen-agers increases at nifidJt" and other very potent 
arguments in favor of the curfew? 

(The discussion will depend, in part, on the list of 
arguments produced in step 5 above. Basically, it should 
he evident that the students will emphasize their side of 
the argument and select examples and arguments favorable 
to their side of the case.) 

T« Suggest, In summary, that selection and emphasis are two 
very important evaluative techniques; through them, an author 
can achieve significant effects hy subtly biasing hia topic. 
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the students ea^mine the uritiag model to see how select ivlty 
can actually convert a Report into an Evaluation . 

1. Distribute copies of "Equipment” for silent reading. 

2» Ask students to suggest tentatively whether the article 
is a Report^ an Analysis^ or an Evaluation. Does it contain 
factual material? Does it ms&e Analytic generalizations? 

Does it make value statements? 

(Yes, no, no. Note the opening sentence, ”we report the 
following items." 

!Etie article has aU the markings of a Report.) 

3* Suggest that in spite of its appearance as a Report, the 
kind of information used in the article is significant. 

Ask tho students to reread and discuss the ten items which 
are reported to locate any significant patterns. Some of 
the following questions may help;; 

a. Item 1; Why does the author describe the color pat« 
tame of the IBM computer? If you were renting a com- 
puter at $80,000 per month, would you be concerned 
with whether it was red or blue? 

Item 2: What is the significance of the phrase "but 
it is smaller and comes in red?" 

(The author has included two apparently trivial 
details about the cblor of coaqputers which have virtu- 
ally nothing to do with the function of a computer. 

It would seem that the author is evaluating the modern 
emphasis on color design which causes consumers to 
demand colorful office machinery and causes computer 
producers to offer an elaborate piece of equipment 
in two colors.) 

b. Item 3: The 3900 calculator is called the 3900 
because the home office of the Victor Comptometer 
Corporation is at 3900 North Rockwell Avenue. 

Item 4: The Xerox 2^100 gets its name from the number 
of copies it produces in an hour. C.f • items 4, % 6, 

7, 9 $ and 10* Ask the students to suggest what effects 
these numbers have on the buyer. Can the students 
think of other products which have code numbers of 
this sort? 

(The code nmbers seem to imply some sort of scientific 
efficiency and precision. Nearly all automobile manu- 
facturers also use such codes. The it^iter of "Equipment" 
seems to be pointing out how nonsensical such elaborate, 
yet meanin|p.e88, coding really is.) 
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c« Ask the students to note items 6, and 10 IJhat 
is an Automatic Document Feeder? What good is a palm- 
sized piece of microfilm with the King James Version 
on it? What good is it to know that there are 7T3#T4o 
words in the Bible? 

(The author seems to be satirizing some of the extreme 
uses to which computers are put. Note also items 1-10 
in which the author stresses the hi^ly specialized 
functions of these machines^ including ‘*fuH -floating 
declmale,” recording "alphanumeric output directly 
from a computer or from conqputer generated tapes onto 
l6-mm. microfilm for use in automated or semiautomated 
storage and retrieval.") 

4 . Summarize the lesson. Suggest that although the article 
looks like a Report, it is actually quite an effective 
Evaluation because of the author’s selection of detail. 

By choosing trivia, emphasizing the absurdity of code numbers, 
by stressing some of the peculiar functions of computers, 
the author has commented on a number of situations, including 
modem merchandising, automation, and the demands of the 
modern consumer. 
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Xieseon IX 



Objectives ; 



X, To review tbe techniques of evaluation discussed in lessons 
VIX and VXIX: the use of loaded vords^ and selection and 
emphasis of material. 



2* To introduce the students to a third method of emotional 
evaluation^ exaggeration— over- and understatement. 



Materials; 



Copies of **Dial *F* for Frustration,’* by Syclney J. Harris, 



Abstract s 

I* Review the evaluative techniques of word and phrase choice, 
selectivity and emphasis. 

XI* Have the students recognize the third type, exaggeration* 

III* Have the students discuss the waiting model to analyze 
the effects of exaggeration. 



Procedure: 



I. Review the evaluative techniques of word and phrase choice and 
selectivity ana^mphasls . 

1. Ask the students to recall the two techniques, 

(a. The use of loaded or highly connotative words. 

b* The selection ef particular facts and emphasis of 
particular aspects of the subject.) 

2. Ask students to suggest reasons for the effectiveness of 
such techniques* Ww do they work well? How can they he 
used effectively? Hhat purposes do they serve? 

(Much of their effectiveness is due to the fact that 
they are psychological j. rather than logical* An argument 
can he conveyed or strengthened subtly; the writer is not 
forced to use sentences like "I thin k I s good or 

had,” constantly*) — — 
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3* hsls. stuAents to sisggeat poaeiblo vealmesses in this approach, 
ihat happens to arguments based m loaded ^lOi&a or on slanting 
the topic ^hen a perceptive reader catches onto the techniques? 

(a ^11 -trained reader ia a^re of the uses of such devicea-- 
he can frequently see through them. Ihus the %?zlter runs 
the risk of losing the effectiveness of his argument, for 
the reader may recognise these ”e;^ra*logical*' approaches 
and reject the entire argument*) 



Have the students develop the concent of exaggeration ( both 
over* and understatement ) as a tool in 3Svaluative malting* 

mmmmammm mmmmt wmmmmmrnttmmimmmmmmmmmmmm mtmm. cm mmmmmmm mmmm mmtmtmmmmmmmmrnmm 

1* Suggest a hypothetical situation: 

Speeding down the street^ a young man loses control of his 
car, strikes a telephone pole^ causes considerable damage to 
the car« and knocks out power over a wide area* 

The newspapers mlgd^t report the incident something like 
the following: 

"Travelling at a hi^ rate of speed on X street ^ young 
John Jones lost control of his vehicle and struck a utility 
pole^ snapping it off at the base, and causing a power black* 
out in a seventeen block area. Police reported that the car 
was extensively damaged. " 

How would the hapless Mr. Jones report the incident to his 
father? 

(Clearly he would not present it in the matter-of -fact tone 
of the newspaper. He would probably understate the incident i 
i.e. "travelling a little too fast," "somehow bumped into a 
pole," "bent the fenders and hood a little bit," and so on.) 

2. Suggest that this technique of minimizing details, or 
"shrinking" the truth, is understatement, one form of 
exaggeration* Ask students to suggest one sentence 
examples of both forms. Some examples: 

"She*s the most beautiful girl in the world." (overstatement) 

"l got into a little trouble when they cau^t me turning 
in a false elan*" [understatenrent] 

3« Suggest that exaggeration also be a powerful tool in 
Evaluative writing<» 
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1II» Have the etuflents analyze the witiog model to detegmlne the 
effects o f exaggeration in an Evaluation* 

!• Distribute copies of **Dial *F* for Frustration^ for 
silent reading. 

S« Ash the students to suggest uhere in the article Hai^i 
exaggerates his materia. 

(in the sketches of the occupants of the telephone booths.) 

3* Analyze each of the character sketches to determine how 
the exaggeration is done. What kind of people did Harris 
probably see? Which of their traits did he emphasize? Why? 

(Booth 1; Paragraph S. 

Harris emphasizos the lady*s size, her absorption and her 
silence. Is is likely that the lady didn’t say a word while 
she was in the booth? Do students think it is likely that 
she really appeared to be in a trance? Does Harris know 
whether or not she is getting a foga lesson by long-distance? 

Booth 2s Paragraph 4. 

Harris makes it appear that the man is placing another call 
every few seconds and made at least a dozen or so calls while 
he watched. By emphasizing "repeating the procedure like 
one of those wind-up dolls." How long does it take a person 
to dial, wait for five or six rings, hang and dial again? 
Does a wind-up doll move that slowly? 

Booth 3: Paras^aph 5. 

Why does Harris call the foreigner "exotic looking?" Do 
students think the man actually was leafing throu# the 
phone book page by page? Can Harris possibly know the 
name of the person that the man is looking up? 

Booth 4: Paragraph 6, 

What aspects of the young man’s behavior does Harris stress? 
What makes him suggest that the boy is calHng *for a date? 

4. Ask the students to suggest how Harris’s exaggerations 
reinforce his argument. does he use exaggeration to 
evaluate? 

(Basically, by taking fairly nomal, but perhaps somewhat 
rude, people, and exaggerating their traits, Harris makes 
them look absurd and himself "normal" and "reasonable" by 
contrast.) 



Heemphfsize to the etudeats that the use of exaggez'atioa 
can frequently be valuable in Evaluative tirlting« By 
exaggerating; a writer can easily point out the ridiculous- 
ness of an opponent’s arguments# 



Lesson X 



Detailed suggestions for a wlting exercise based on 
lessons VXI-XX are given in tbe resource unit. 
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Preface 



This resource unit accompanies a set of ten lesson plans on 
Evaluative Tfxiting in journalistic discourse* The unit is designed to 
prevent cluttering the lesson plans with explanatory notes and comments 
by describing in detail the rationale and general procedure of each les- 
son* Copies of any writing models used in the lessons are found at the 
end of the description of each lesson in this packet. In preparing a 
lesson, the teacher should first read the appropriate sections of this 
unit and then study the lesson plan. 



3^tafo^otio» 



lessons in this unit complete the surveys of basic kinds of 
prose uriting*»the Heport, the Analysis^ and the Evaluation, fhey draw 
directly on the concepts developed in unit 9*3« Journalistic Ana3y» 
siSj esq^nding them to cover Evaluative writing as well. 

l?he unit as a idiole has four purposes: 

!• to show the students the general range of subject mat- 
ter which can be developed in the Evaluation. 

2. to help the students understand some of the basic 
structural^ organizational characteristics of the Evalua- 
tion. 

3* to help the students understand the logical process of 
evaluation. 

4. to supply the students with the knowledge and skills 
necessary to criticize their own Evaluative writing with 
some degree of objectivity* 

Lessons I-lIl review a number of basic concepts ^ich were de- 
scribed in unit 9*3 and esqand them to treat Evaluative writing as well. 
Structurally, Analyses and Evaluations have much in common; in both, the 
central argument is carried by key forward moving statements; in both, 
considerable quantities of reportorial material are used to support 
genea^lizations; and in both^ topics can be developed by three major 
“attacks®^: synthesis, eoa^arison and contrast, and dissection. 

The only totally new concept introduced in lessons I-lXl is that 
of standards of evaluation, which are involved in the process of writing 
an Evaluation, and may or may not be actually stated by the author in 
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the ccMpleted piece. In unit u schematic description of the process 
of Analysis developed: 

1. Ihe author selects a subject and a purpose, 
a. He becomes an informed expert in the subject. 

3* He applies logic and common sense to the problem to ar» 
rive ai analytic generalizations about it. 

With the Bvaluation^ this process must be expanded sli^tly. 

Steps 1 and 2 remain the same; the author chooses a subject and purpose 
and investigates it thoroughly so that he qualifies as an expert^ some- 
one ^o has the knowledge necessazy to make generalizations about it* 
However, in the Evaluation the next step is fcnr the author to bring his 
own personal, subjective standards of evaluation to the subject* These 
standards are simply his own views of what is good and what is bad; he 
compares the subject he is treating to his standards to deteanslne whether 
or not it measures up; that is, whether it is good or bad* Thus, for 
example, if a writer is to evaluate a specific painting, he brings his 
own standards about what is and is not good art to his evaluation; if the 
painting in question has the characteristics which his standards demand, 
it is "good,'” if it does not have them, it is "bad.” 

The final step in the process of evaluation is similar to that of 
step three above; the writer, having determined that the subject is either 
"good" or "bad," supports and argues his evaluation, using logic, appeals 
to common sense, and reportorial material to support the argument. 

' In the lessons considerable emphasis is placed on the concept of 
standards* In the Analysis the writer in a sense, remained objective 
or disinterested toward his subject; that is, his opinions about the 
subject did not reflect his own views of "ri^t" and "wrong," "good" and 
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But in the Evaluation he iniposes his own standards on his audience* 
The lessons emphasise that the hi^3^ subjective, personal na^re of 
standards and value statements cmthes it necessaxy for the writer of an 
Evaluation to he particularly conscious of his audience, constantly 
supplying the reader with examples, facts, and logical arguments which 
will persuade him that the writer's standards are acceptable ones« 

In lessons I-III the students are introduced to two major types 
of Evaluations the Evaluation of an object, and the editorial Evalua- 
tion—the Evaluation of an idea, situation, or event. In lessons IV 
and V they are introduced to a third major types the llteraxy or artistic 
review* In the two lessons, the students es^mine movie and hook reviews 
to locate the various amounts and hinds of reportorial, analytic, and 
evaluative materials generally found is such reviews, and discuss the 
nature of the standards of evaluation which are generally applied in 
literary or artistic reviews. 

Eo new concepts about the genex^l characteristics of Evaluative 
writing are introduced in lessons Vf and V so that the teacher can by- 
pass lessons IV and V, saving them for treatment in a literature unit, 
where they mi^st be used in preparation for a book review assignment* 

Lesson VI contains a major writing assignment. The students 
can be given the choice of writing an Evaluation of an object or an 
editorial Evaluation (or an Evaluation of a book or movie). They are 
then taken through the nine steps of the writing process as described 
In Introtoctlon to Lessons in the Writing Process* the introduction to 
the Northwestern eomposition curriculum, pp. 1-8. 

Lessons VII-BC treat what has generally been called “the emotional 
appeal” in Evaluative writing. In lesson VII students are introduced to 
the concept of connotative meaning in language and shown how hi^ly 



connotatiire or ^’loaded” vords and phrases oan he used either to state or 
t© reinforce a value Judgment* la lesson VIII the students see how an 
author I hy selecting and emphasizing particular aspects of a topic » that 
is^ hy slanting his approach^ can achieve evaluative effects. Finally, 
in lesson UC, the students study the use of exaggeration (over- and under- 
statement) to emphasize specific aspects of a topic for purposes of 
evaluation. Lesson K concludes the unit with a writing eKercis© in which 
the students are given a chance to experiment informally with the emotional 

appeal in short Evaluative pieces. 

The lessons follow the same general procedure that has been used 
in earlier units in the series: new concepts are either introduced by 
the teacher or inductively derived by the students and are reinforced 
by study of a professional writing model which exhibits the concepts 
clearly. Writing models used in the lessons are taken either from news- 
papers or from popular magazines . Vlhile it may be argued that such pieces' 
are not the best possible models to give to students (because .of some of 
the trite conventions used in much professional Journalism, perhaps), 
they were selected for three main reasons : 

1. The informal, sometimes colloquial style of Journalistic 
writing is quite similar to that used by and expected of 
most high school students. 

2* Only in Journalistic writing does one find relatively 
short, complete Evaluative pieces, which, if the discussions 
of structure are to be full ones, must be used as models. • 
3o Journalistic writing is readily available to both 
teachers and students, so that supplementary models can 

it 

easily be located. 

The lesson plans are at best only examples of how the various 



concepts might he tau^t in the classroom. “Answers” to gmestions in 
the lessons reflect either the writer's guesses as to how students might 
respond or his hopes about how students would respond under ideal cir- 
cumstances • For these reasons^ lessons cannot he expected to proceed 
exactly as outlined | teachers should he prepared to supplement or elim- 
inate portions of the unit whenever it appears necessary and to write 
alternative lesson plans better suited to individual classes. 
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Lesson I 

The lesson eontains a review of the hasi© ©haraeteristies of the 
Report^ the Analysis, and the Evaluation and a brief review of the quail- 
ties of effeotive Reporting and Analysis as derived in units 9*1# 9*2, 

and 9*3 • The concept of standards of evaluation is then introduced as 
one of the ma^or distinguishers between Evaluative and Analytic writing. 
The lesson concludes with examination of a writing model, "Something 
Novel in Sunglasses,” which esdiibits the concepts discussed. 

The lesson begins with what should be a fairly routine review 
of the basic characteristics of the Report, the Analysis, and the Evalua- 
tion. Students should be able to present brief descriptions of each 

j 

type: 

1. The Report, The author attempts to recreate a picture 
of an object or event by selecting the most important 
details and presenting them to his audience • He avoids 
allowing his own opinion to bias the essay and refrains 
from making value judgments . 

2 . The Analysis. The author goes beyond the simple "facts” 
of the subject to answer questions like "how?” "why?” "what 
will be the result?” or "what caused this?" He does pre- 
sent opinions, but again avoids making value judgments. 

3® The Evaluation. The author evaluates Ms subject for 
the audience, stating whether he thinks something is good 
or bad, or should or shouldn't be the case. 

These generalizations about the three forms might be summarized 
on the now familiar chart: 
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! 

Uses Pacts f 


Presents 

Opinions 


F^sents Value 
judgments 


Beport 


Yes 


i 

No 


No 


Analysis 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Evaluation 


Yes 


1 Yes 


Yes 



It my tben be valuable fov the students to reeall some of the 
characteristics of good Beporting discussed in units 9“1 ^bd The 

concepts introduced these included the use of concrete^ individualising 

details I the selection of important details and exclusion of trivial the 
use of a clear natuirail or imposed orderi and the use of time signals in 
chronologically ordered Heports. 

The students should, in addition, review some of the major charac- 
teristics of the Analysis introduced in unit 9-3 • Three major "attacks” 
on a topic were discussed: synthesis, in which the author brings parts 

of the topic into relation with each other and makes a "whole” of themi 
dissection, in which he begins with a "whole” concept or object and ana- 
lyzes its component parts | and comparison and contrast, in which he 
analyzes by showing similarities and differences . Analyses were shown 
to proceed by Interplay of key, forward-moving sentences (which carry 
the generalizations or propositions of the essay) and reportorial material 
(which supports generalizations with factual evidence) . Kinds of evidence 
included observable, verifiable facts, opinions of experts, statistics, 
and appeals to common sense. Characteristics of effective Analytic writ- 
ing included: clearly stated key sentences which carry the argument with- 
out leaving out points vital to the reader’s comprehensioni frequent use 
of supporting, reportorial material and illustrative examples | and con-- 
sideration of the audience and the difficulties it is likely to encounter 
in following the argument. 
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Wien th@ review has heen completed; the teacher shcuSd, introduce 
the concept of the role of standards in the Evaluation* This introdue* 
tion is probably best done throu^ a brief lecture which describes the 
basic similarities between the Analysis and the Evaluation and then dif- 
ferentiates the two. In bofeh the Analysis and the Broluation the central 
argument is carried by the hey^ forward-moving sentences. In the Analysis^ 
the ^y sentences contain generalizations ( non-evaluat ive opinions); in 
the Evaluation^ key sentences contain evalimtive as well as Analytic 
generalizations. In both eases, the propositions are supported by fae-^ 
tual material; the author proves his argument by presenting illustrative 
factual examples, the opinions of experts, statistics, and the like. 

However, in the Evaluation, the writer brings his own, personal 
standards of quality to his work. These standards, which are the author's 
view of what is good and bad, are applied to the subject at hand and used 
to determine whether the event or object being discussed measures up to 
the standards, or is either good or bad. 

The concept of standards can be illustrated by having the students 
develop hypothetical Analytic and Evaluative topics. If asked to write 
an Analysis of characteristics of automobile sjyling in 1966, the stu- 
dents would probably visit a number of automobile showrooms, make notes on 
the characteristics of several different makes (noting, perhaps, such 
items as size, colors, body styling, available accessories, and engine 
sizes) and derive analytic generalizations about the common characteristics 
of the cars® 

1 £ asked to Evaluate an automobile, however, the students wcuM 
have to first describe the characteristics of a "good” car. For some 
people, a good car must be small, be a convertible, have a relatively 
hi^-powered engine, and have two bucket seats and a four-speed trans- 
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missioni in short, a "good” car is a sports car. For others, a car must 
he larg@ ^nou^ to contain mom, dad, three kids, and a dog, have plenty 
of legroom in the hack seat, and have an automatic transmission (since 
mom doesn’t know hm to drive ”stan^rd")| the "good” car ic the toerican 

se^n. 

Students should he ahle to recognize tl^t standards, because 

they are subjective, thus vary from witer to witeri they depend quite 
heavily on who the evaluator is and what his personal taste happens to 
he. The Analysis, while involving conjecture and opinion, does not in- 
volve these standards and thus has a hi^er degree of scientific "objec- 
tivity” or disinterestedness than the Evaluation. The Analyst does not 
force his own standards of evaluation onto his audience | he simply ob- 
serves and generalizes. The Evaluator, however, observes ; compares what 
he observes with his own beliefs about good and bad; and loses objectivity 
^ forcing his own standards onto the reader. 

The final step in the lesson is to demonstrate the concept of 
standards and their function in the Evaluation throu^ examination of 
the writing model, "Something Novel in Sunglasses.” It may be necessary 
to discuss the passage in some detail to make certain the students under- 
stand how the sunglasses work and generally what kinds of tests were per- 
formed by the Evaluator. The glasses themselves change tint when the 
amount of external light changes; when the wearer walks from a dimly lighted 
room into the sunlight, the glasses compensate for the change by becoming 
darker. ¥ith the RenauM glasses the wearer himself adjusts the darkness 
of the glass by rotating a small dial; the Astro-Mat ics change tint 
automatically. The tests are concerned with the amount of li^t the glas- 
ses screen out (visible li^t transmission) , whether the glasses distort 
colors (by making, for example, a red stoplight look green), and whether 
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they aistort images (as a glass of water aistorts the image of a spoon 

insertea in it). 

Stuaests shonia he able to identify the article as a» Evaluation 
and locate some of the value statements in the piecei for eaeample^ "Both 
models were Judged Not Acceptable*” (paragraph 2), *’the second pair was 
deemed too darh for general use" (paragraph 5)^ "both samples ti^ns- 
mitted too much infrared," and "both samples were Judged to have exces- 
sive distortion" (paragraph 

The article is an interesting example of the Evaluation because 
contrary to the practice followed in many Evaluations the author states 
his standards of evaluation within the article itself • Clear unequivo- 
cal standards are suggested in paragraph ( "Sunglasses are best for 
general use^ CU*s consultants believe, if they transmit between 10^ and 
20f> of visible light, thou^ 21^ to 303 & is suitable for most occasions") 
and in paragraph 6 ("sunglasses should reduce (the transmission of in- 
frared] at least as much as they cut the transmission of visible li^t"). 

He does not, however, state all of the standards which went into con- 
struction of the article; for example, in paragraph 7j be simply states 
that the amber lenses were unacceptable because they "showed a high 
degree of color distortion, making yellow traffic signs . . • appear al- 
most white." He does not state precisely what a "high degree" of dis- 
tortion is in terms of statistical characteristics of glass, hut the reader 
can infer approximately what a high de^ee is by the fact that with this 
degree of distortion, yellow li^ts appear "almost white." 

The standards for the article appear to have been established 
by the author with the aid of "CU*s consultants." Presumably, the con- 



*The term "Not Acceptable” is capitalised because it is a standard 
evaluative category used in Soasumer Heports . 
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sultants slmp3^ tried os laai^ pairs of glasses, decided "which were ”eom« 
fortable,*® aad tested the eofQfortahle pairs ©n optical e®»ipa@nt to des« 
cribe their desirable characteristics with precision. 

Students should be able t© recognise that even apparently objee- 
tive, statistical "standards” as used in this article are ultimately based 
©n personal taste | in this case it is the taste of the consultants wh© 
tried on numerous |®irs of glasses and evaMated them by their own personal 
standards. 

Once the writer ©f the article establishes his standards, the 

process of evaluation itself was probably easyj he tested the Eenauld 
and Astro-lfetic sunglasses on the optical equipment to determine whether 
they measured up to the standards of evaluation. In this case they did 
not. 

The article itself is a relatively strai^tforward illustration of 
the process of evaluation; the author describes the product to be tested, 
describes the standards, describes how he tested the product, and makes 
value judgments about the glasses, supporting his evaluations wi.th sta- 
tistical data. 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 contain "pure" reporting; the author dimply 
describes the glasses, how they work, how much they cost, and the range 
of styles they come in. In paragraph 3 he describes the tests involved. 

In paragrapla h he describes sot^ of his standards, and in the remaining 
paragraphs he presents Ms value Juipients and the statistical ©videnc© 
which supports them® 
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"Two wideSy promoted smiglasses have appeared on . . ."to "these should 
he removed in advance of entry.” 



The complete model will he found in the article "Once Oven Something 
Hovel in Sunglasses", found in Consumer Reports , June, 1965> P* 272. 
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Lesson n 



lesson attei^pts to reinforce the concepts introduced in the 
previous lesson hy having students examine a considerably more complex 
example of Evaluative writing than "Something Novel in Sunglasses^" the 
model for the previous lesson. In addition, it helps the students see 
the pyramidal relationship of reportorial, analytic, and evaluative ma« 
terials in Evaluative articles. 

The lesson begins with a brief review of the concept of standards 
of evaluation introduced in the previous lesson. Students are asked to 
derive a schematic description of the process of preparing and writing an 
Evaluation. The first step, obviously enou^, is selection of a topic, 
guided by the usual consideration of the audience, its background know-, 
ledge, its homogeneity (or lack of it), and its interests. Second, the 
author studies the topic in detail to become an expert, capable of gener- 
fiifeing about it. Third, he establishes standards of evaluation which 
will apply to the subject; if he is evaluating electric can openers, he 
decides what qualities a good can opener has; if he is evaluating a novel, 
he decides what qualities a "good" one h®s. In practice, of course, 
an author seldom sits down and consciously derives a list of standards 
for his subject. It is more likely, for example, that throu^ years of 
experience opening cans of dog food he has established standards well in 
advance of writing. Nevertheless it is important to emphasize to the stu- 
dents that the author brings subjective, personal standard© to the Evalua- 
tion, so that he has the task of persuading the audience that his st^sd- 
arda and the judgments based on them are good ones. In the fourth step, 
the author compares the subject to his standards to determine whether or 
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not it is a "good" thiagi and finall^r, h© \?i?ites the essay* It is impor- 
tant to emphasise that this proeess is only a sohematie onej in practice 

all authors complete the five steps at one time or another^ hut not neces- 
sarJLly in the order given above, asd not necessarily as distinct steps* 

The Evaluation utiligtii factual material, non-evaluative opinion, 
and value statements* These three elements are cumulativei logically, 
reportorial material is prior to analytic generalizations, and the value 
judgments depend on both reportorial and analytic material. This distri- 
bution of material is illustrated by the 'fTriting model for this lesson, 

"Lie Detectors vs. the Bight to Privacy,” by John M. Johnston. 

The article has three main purposes, one reportorial, one analy- 
tic, and one evaluative. The analytic and evabiative purposes are stated 
in paragraph k, sentence Is "There is a need here to sort cut some situa- 
tions and examine Just \/here the public interest lies." The analytic 
purpose is "to sort out some situations i” given the general topic of 
lie detectors and psychological tests, Johnston wants to analyze the to- 
pic by dissection: breaking the subject into component parts (the uses 
of these tests in different kinds of situations.). The evaluative pur- 
pose follows directly from the analytic onej once the ana3ysis is canplete, 
Johnston will evaluate the various uses to determine "Just where the pub- 
lic interest lies.” The peportorial purpose is not directly stated in 
the article I but the nature of the three opening paragraphs su^ests that 
he intends to supply his readers with a general report on the controversy 
over the tests as background. 

Students should analyze the article, paragraph by paragi^aph, to 
discover its structure and to observe the relationships among reportorial, 
analytic,, and evaluative materials. As suggested above, the opening three 
paragraphs contain pure reportorial material: Johnston describes the source 
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of the eoatroirersy^ the attempts ■which have been made to control the nse 

of the tests^ and proposed mya of controlling their use. 

In para^aph Johnston states the am^^lc and evalmtive pur- 
poses of the article and proposes the dissection of the topic into two 
parts: tests which pry into "people *s intimate affairs" and "impersonal 
systems to discourage stealing." He clearly implies his standards of 
evaluation in this paragraph as well; prying into people *s personal af- 
fairs is had> preventing thievery is good. 

In paragraphs 4 throu^ 7 Johnston treats the first half of the 
topic > the use of tests to pry into people’s affairs. His analytic gen- 
eralization is essentially that in many cases the tests are used by federal 
agencies as a method of screening applicants. In paragraplt 7 he suggests 
that the system is "of extremely dubious value in appraising employees, " 
and is thus an improper use of the tests. 

In paragraphs 8 throu^ 11 he treats the second part of the topic; 
he describes the use of polygraphs to discourage stealing and to screen 
applicants for security positions. Hie conclusion is that, in this case, 
the teste are in the public interest. 

Finally in paragraphs 12 and 13, Johnston synthesizes and re- 
states his argument. He compares the use of the tests for the purpose of 
screening applicants for a security position to their use simply as a 
screening de'rice for positions which are not directly related to public 
security and welfare and concludes that while people do indeed have a 
right to privacy, they must be willing to sacrifice some of that privacy 
if they wish to serve in "a position of trust.” 



ERIC 
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The structure of the article is sketched helcnrs 



Baragraphs 1-3 

Report on the Controversy 



Paragraph 4 
Statement of Purpose 



Paragraphs 3-1 
Analysis -evaluation of tests 
used to ”pry into people's 
intimate affairs” 



Paragraphs 12 and 13 
Synthesis and conclusion; 
statement of the argument. 




Paragraphs 8-11 
Analysis -evaluation 
of the use of tests to 
screen for positions of 

trust 




ra- 
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**The labor unions and civil service organizations are engaged . e /' t© 
risk having the polygraph raise a q^uestioaing eyebrow/* 



The coB^lete model will be found in the article "Lie Detectors vs. the 
Eight to Privacy” by John M. Johnston $ found in the Chicago Daily News g 
June 9> 1965 > P« 57- 



Lesson III 



fhe lesson ooH^letes the expansion hasie concepts ©f Analytic 
witing to treat the IhraliJiation. The concept of the key sentence ^ich 
•was fiescrihed in unit 9-3 is extended to the Evaluation by having stu- 
dents discover the key sentence skeleton in a professional writing models 
In addition^ the lesson reinforces the concept of the mixture of repor- 
torialf analytic^ and evaluative statements in the Evaluation and reviews 
the schematic process of composing an Evaluation. 

The writing model for the lesson is Sydney J. Harris* *'Who Wants 
a Statue Anyway?” Harris seems to have two closely related purposes in 
the article^ both of which are implied rather than directly stated. First 
he wants to comment on the specific proposal for Churchill's statue^ and 
second, he wants to discuss the general value of statues as memorials. 

To open the lesson, the students should be asked to describe these 
purposes and summarise the argument of the article: 

1. The argument over \diether or not Churchill's statue should 
or should not be holding a cigar is beside the point. 

2. The real issue is whether or not a statue is the best 
way of honoring an individual. 

3* Generally statues are ignored by the public and thus 

0 

do not provide much genuine honor. 

4® A living memorial is more of a genuine honor to the dead 
and is, in addition, more useful to the living than a park 
statue. 

Next the students should describe the kinds of background infor- 
mation in the article, to discover how Harris became an es^rt on the 



topic « Rrotjafe^ l^rris got moh of this iiaformtlon siasply fro® readiag 
newspaper repels ©f the cigar controversy. la a^ition Harris draws 
heavily on his own eKperieaces and ohservatioas> recalling what he has 
seen in a park near his ho®e, in Central Park^ and in Connecticut* Fi« 
nally^ the last paragraph utilises soo^ of Harris’s hiographical hnow«* 
ledge of Churchill* 

l'?hen students have described the purp©ses^ argument^ and kinds 
of supporting data^ they should recall the concept of key, forward mov- 
ing sentences that carry the logical thou^t of an essay forward by stat- 
ing the important generalizations . Hith a brief review of the concept^ 
the students should be able to locate the key sentences in the essay and 
describe the kinds of information used to support them* 

The essay opens with a clear-cut and attention-getting evaluative 
statement, "The great Churchill Cigar Controversy last month struck me 
as a tempest in a teapot • • •** Paragraphs 2 and 3 do not directly sup- 
port this evaluationi rather they contain a capsule summary of the con- 
troversy to supply the reader with background knowledge of the subject* 
Paragraph k resumes the argument with two key sentences $ 

Sentence 1: "If Churchill himself had been polled, X sus- 

pect he would have hooted down the whole idea of a statue in his 
memory." 

Sentence 3i "Statues in public places are, gpite literally, 
for the birds." 

These two sentences shift the argument from the cigar contro- 
versy to the discussion of the general quality of statues as memorials* 
They are supported by paragraph 5# which reports Arris’s own observa- 
tions of the statues in the park near his home* 

Paragraph 6 contains two key sentences which shift the emphasi© 
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©f tb© essay from the aegative aspeets of statues to the positi"^ “value 
©f liviag meraorialss 

Sentence is ®*The best memorials, as I have said before, are 
those idiich add t© the pleasure ©f the living, not those which 
commemorate the dead.” 

Senten©© 2 s ”A school, a library, a park pavilion, a hos- 
pital wing— these project the memos^ of great men into the future, 
father than transfixing them in the past.” 

This new tack in the essay is supported by more examples from 
Harris’s experience | in paragraph T he describes several living memorials 
which he feels successfully perpetuate the memory of the person they 
were built for. 

Finally, having drifted away from his original topic to establish 
the superiority of living memorials over statues, Harris returns to dis- 
cuss the proposed statue of Churchill. He suggests in paragraph 8, sen- 
tence 2 that ”VJhat Churchill represented to the British people, and to the 

I 

world, can only be reduced, not augmented, by a stone figure.” And in 
paragraph 9> sentence 2 he concludes his argument that the cigar contro- 
versy is a tempest in a teapot by stating, ”How much more fitting for the 
ESU and other groups who would memorialize him to donate an annual sum 
for research and treatment in speech defects of children, where such funds 
are so badly needed." 

Ilhen the analysis of the key sentences and the supporting materi- 
als is complete, the students should review the discussions of standards 
and the process of evaluation from the previous lessons. They should re- 
call the basic steps in the preparation of an Evaluations 

1. The author selects a subject. 

2. He becomes an expert on the subject. 
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S« He establishes stanSaa^s of eiraluation. 

He Gomjpares the subjeet to his stao^rds to determine 

t^hether it is good or bad. 

5* He tfrites the Evaluation supp^rtiiag his evaluation and 
analytic generalisations with factSj logic^ and appeals to 
common sense* 

The students uill have, at this point, discussed the nature of 
Harris's argument and supporting material. It may be useful to discuss 
the standards of evaluation implied by the piece. The students may re» 
call that for the article, "Something Novel in Sunglasses, " standards of 
evaluation uere clear-cut end "scientific,” although still subjective. 

The standards are equally subjective, but not clear-cut, in “l-Iho Wants 
a Statue Anyway?” Harris believes that living memorials are better than 
"dead" statues. But he chooses his eramples carefully* Statues in a lo- 
cal park are of little honor to the dead, but one ‘wonders whether Harris 
would regard a less obscure, "dead" memorial like the Lincoln Memorial as 
a poor honoro Converse3y, one wonders if naming a hi^ school after an 
individual is really such a great hon^« Is it really a respectful memori- 
al when the names of great men are associated with high school football 
teams, as in the chant, "Go Cooli^e, Beat Hoosevelt?" One suspects 
that the answer in both cases would be "no, ” but one has no way of clari- 
fying precisely what Harris's standards are on the basis of this article. 

The point which should be emphasized is that in most Evaluations, 
the standards are hi^ly subjective, based on individual taste, and pro- 
bably highly debatable. The success of the Evaluation is determined by 
how effectively the author presents and supports his easel if he can make 
the Evaluation based on his standards seem reasonable, he can bring his 
audience to agree with him. 
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The class mi^t conclude mth a discussion of Harris’s success 
in convincing his audience that his standards and evaluations are good 
ones. Bo the students agree with Harris? Has he persuaded them that we 
should do away with the practice of erecting statues and concen’fcrate on 
living memorials? Are his examples drawn from his observations d.n a 
8neill> nei^borhood park good ones? Are his examples of the living me- 
morials good ones? 
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great Churehill Cigar Contro¥ergy last moath 
alrea^ have «aoagh eliaies of their om/® 



t® ”pigeoa@ 



The eon^lete model will he foraid ia the article ®“lh© Waata a Btata© 
Aaywayf” hy Sydney J. Iforriss found in the Chicag© Dai3^ lewe* Fehrmry 1© 

1965, p. 12 . 
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l^BBon W 

la lessons l-lll, the students have heen introduced to two kinds 
of Evaluation! the Evaluation @f an object .("Something Novel in Sunglas- 
ses") and the editorial Evaluation ("Lie Detectors vs. the Right to Pri- 
vacy” and ”!'Jho Wants a Statue Anyway?”). The next two lessons introduce 
them to a third kind of Evaluation, the literary or artistic review which 
treats books, plays, concerts, records, and the like. 

This lesson is based on two reviews of the movie "The Sound of 
Music, " one from Lifea the other from Saturday Review . The lesson helps 
the students see some of the conventions of structure and content in such 
reviews, and, in addition, dramatises the fact that standards of evalua- 
tion differ to the extent that two writers, evaluating the same film, can 
rsrive at coiig)letely opposed conclusions. The lesson, however, does not 

atteo^t to force a particular set of standards of evaluation for films on- 

% 

to the students. 

At the opening of the class the students should read "A Joyous 
Julie and Her Sound of Music," the Life review, and dissect the article 
to discover its content and structure. 

The opening sentence of the review is quite defensive: "For al- 
most four years, audiences filled a Broadway theater to experience the 
joy of a musical called The Sound of Music— ignoring critics who found it 
awash in marshmallowy sentimentality." The author clearly reco^izes that, 
to at least some of his readers (as well as to "the critics"), his re- 
view may appear overly-generous and he attempts to undercut them by show- 
immediately that he is aware of their arguments yet still feels that, 

"Music is a warm and beautiful experience” (sentence 2). 
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His reasons for this positive evaluation are stated epite metho» 
dically in the reioaining sentences of the paragraph. In sentence 2 he 
points out that the film is clean and idiiolesomei in sentence 3 that it 
benefits from the Bodgers and Hammer stein score; in sentence 4^ that it 
is aided by the beauty of the city of Salzburgi and finally in sentences 
5 and 6 that it benefits from tfe© performance of Julie Andrews. He con- 
cludes the review by re-emphadising his positive Evaluation and predicting 
that the film will be a complete financial success. 

The Saturday Heview article^ ”Maxy Poppins in Salsburg,” by 
Arthur Knight^ is particularly interesting because it makes a similar 
prediction that the film will be "one of the outstanding commercial suc- 
cesses of 1965 ." In addftioni Knight and the Life critic agree in many 
of their evaluations of. specific coinponents of the film. However^ i&iight 
feels that; in spite of its probable financial success; the film is an 
artistic failure. His review is thus primarily a negative one in con- 
trast to the Life review. The students should analyze the content of 
Knight’s review. 

In the opening paragraph of the article Knight quickly implies 
his evaluation of the film by making a facetious comment that the direc- 
tors of the film must certainly feel that it is one to be enjoyed; not 
criticized. This opening statement, like that of the Life review, is 
designed to anticipate objections to the review before they are voiced. 

The Life writer clearly demonstrated in his opening sentence that he 
intended to criticize the film on the grounds of the enjoyment it pro- 
vides not on whether or not it is artistically good; Knight, in contrast, 
announces qjuickly that he intends tonevaluate the artistic quality of 
the film, regardless of whether or not it provides "warm and beautiful" 
entertainment • The students should be able to recognize that the two 
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writers are working with different sets of eval\:®tive standards. 

In paragiraph 2^ l^ii^t begins a serious analysis of the nierits 
and defects of the film. He suggests in sentence 1 that thQ iirectors 
haHre done a rather good ^ob^ given the quality of the material they had 
to work ^rith. Some of their positive achievements include; 

1. The use of the natural alpine beauty and the beauty of 
the city of Salzburg. (Note that while the Life writer 
also stressed scenery in the film> IQiight emphasizes the 
technical difficulties involved in filming it^ i.e. load- 
ing bullgr cameras into helicopters.) 

2. High quality interior designs. 

3. The artistic use of color to serve the dramatic action 
of the film. 

U. The presence of Julie Andrews. 

In paragraph 3 Knight amplifies his objections to the film. He 
objects to precisely what the Life writer found warm and beautiful in the 
filmj he thinks that perhaps the directors tried too hard to refine the 
picture and thus made it too obviously mm and beautiful. 

When the discussion of the standards and the content of the two 
reviews has been completed, the students should attempt to locate some of 
the common characteristics of the two. la doing so, they will begin to 
reach the point where they can generalize about the characteristics of 
literary reviews . It will be important to emphasize, however, that there 
is not a "formula*' for such reviews; the form varies, depending on the 
audience to which the review is addressed and the purpose it serves for 
that audience • 

This analysis simply has the students locate and describe the 
report or ial, analytic, and evaluative materials in the two reviews. For 
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both articles 9 the over-all @'«^luatioQ of the film can he summesriaed 
briefly s for flight "the film fails," for the Life reviewer ^ the film t's 
a "warm and beautiful experience • '* Neither w^iterj however, is content to 
supply such broad generalizations withmt substantiation. Both present 
analysis of the film to show the various components which contribute to 
the over-all success or failure of the film and how l^ey operate. ®ie 
Life reviewer, having stated his opening evaluation, dissects the film to 
locate the "gems” which contribute to this "treasure.” He emphasizes posi- 
tive factors— the score, the scenery, the wholesomeness, and Julie Andrews— 
which help the film achieve its total iis^ct'^ 

Khi^t also dissects the topic, locating the good and bad points 
of the film and showing how the bad ones overwhelm the good to make it a 
failure. He also describes positive factors such as the scenery, the 
use of color, Julie Andrews, and the interior design, and contrasts them 
with negative factors , a score that is overly-sentimental and the directors * 
attempts to refine the film Into something more than the story of a 
humble family. 

Both authors use a fair amount of report or ial material, simply 
describing what the film is about and what it contains. It may be useful 
to emphasize, however, that the writers actually tell very little about 
the plot of the film. In "A Joyous Julie and Her Sound o£ Music, " the 
writer describes the film to the extent tint he reports who wrote the 
music, where the story is set, who appears in the film, and, quite brief- 
ly, the plot of the story. 

In "Jfery Poppins in Salzburg,” Arthur Knight supplies a similar, 
general report of the film. In paragraph 1 he announces the names of the 
directors and con^osers and describes the "content” of the film ("its 



chief iBgredients—nuBs, moppets^ and the landed gentxy of pre-Iforld War 
II Austria”)* In paragraph 2 he describes the setting aM the cast* 

In both cases the authors give outlines of the basic ” 1 ^ 0 ” "what” 
"where” and "when” of the film* They do not (as many hi^ school students 
tend to) simply recapitulate the plot in great detail* Their reporting 
is somewhat like the "Fareviewe of Coming Attractions” at any theatre^ 
supplying the audience with a notion of what the film is about without 
"giving away” the details. The writers introduce only enou^ reportorial 
material to support their generalizations about the film and supply the 
audience with an orientation to it. 

In summazy, the two reviews have the following structural and 
content characteristics in commons 

1. A general, blanket evaluation. (The film is good or 
it. is bad.) 

2. Detailed analysis of the good and bad points of the 
film, emphasizing the components which contribute to the 
overall effect and explaining why they have their effect* 

3* Description of the film itself as supporting material 
for their arguments and to supply background irformatioa 
for the audience* 
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"For aljoaost four years 5 audiences filled a Broadway theater * . »" t© 
"destined to be one ©f the biggest hits ever." 

The oon^lete model will, be found in the article "A Joyous Julie and Her 
Sound of Music”, found in Life Magazine a March 12 , 1965, p. 52 . 
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"Some plo^ures are meaat to be merely eajoyedj not . . **® t© ®®ml!Le it ©ne 
of the oustandiag commercial successes of 1965»” 

The complete model will he found in the aiftiele ®*!fe,ry Poppas in Salzburg®' 
by Arthur Knight, published in the Saturday Review, March 20, 19^5 1 P* 36* 
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Lesson V 

The lesson extends the concept of the content and structure of 
the movie review (introduced in the previous lesson) to the" hook re» 
viewj helping the students generalize about the characteristics of max^ 
literary and artistic reviews. The writing model, "Curl Up and Bead," 
by James Stone, is also interesting because in it, Stone evaluates two 
books with the seme criteria of evaluation so that it supplies a good 
exaniple of "standards at work." 

The lesson begins by having the students recall the basic 
characteristics of the movie review derived in the previous lesson. They 
included: 

1. a general evaluation of the film. 

2. detailed analysis of the good and bad points of the 
film. 

3* description of the content of the film. 

The students are asked to locate these same characteristics in the 
writing model. 

"Curl Up and Bead" is a two part essay. Paragraphs 1-4 are a 
"complete" evaluation of J.D. Salinger's Catcher in the Byei paragraphs 
5-9 review Joseph Heller's Catch 22 and compare it to Catcher . 

Stone's general evaluation of Catcher (item 1 above) is a nega- 
tive one, as su^ested by the opening sentence “Catcher in the Bye . . « 
is not one of my favorite books," and by the remainder of the opening 
paragraph, in which Stone laments the undeserved attention which the book 
has received from teenagers. 

0 

He then analyzes the components of the book which make it a bad 



one for him« BasieaXly his cooiments can he reduced to one; the hook is 
not realistic* But Stone phrases this criticism three different mysi 
X« Holden ^s use of profanity is not typical of teen-agers 
and does not seem to fit his chai^cter. (para^ph 2) 

2» Holden behaves like an old man^ rather than as a real 
teen-age rebel* (paragraph 3) 

3* Salinger tries to make Holden represent all teen-agers> 
and thus creates an unrealistic composite* (paragraph 4) 

Stone does not report on the contents of the book in very great 
detail. He seems to assume (paragraph 1} that most of his audience 
(the readers of Seventeen) have already read the book so that background 
information is not necessary. 

His general evaluation of C^tch 22 is that it deserves adulation 
(paragraph 3)« He supports his evaluation by analyzing the book along 
the same general lines that he followed in the critique of Catcher ; he 
comments on the realism of the book^ including the chameterization^ and 
the use of profanity, and the use of a large number of characters (where 
Salinger uses only one). 

Considerably more reportorial material is used in the review of 

« 

Catch 22 because Stone assumes (paragraph 9) that most of his audience 
has not read the book. He includes detailed descriptions of tfe© setting, 
several of the major characters, and an incident or two in the plot to 
characterize the ®*flavw®* of the book. 

It may be worthwhile for the students to try to describe the 
standards of evaluation which Stone has used for both books. There are 
two central standards; 

1. Profanity in novels is acceptable if it is used realis- 



tically. 
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3. Characters must have realistic traits (althoui^^ oddiy 
enott^j the ”e 3 ®ggerated** types of Catch 22 c^aalify uader 
this standard because they contain "the traits you find 
in real people^" i^ile Holden Caulfield doesn^t ^uali^ 
because he contains too many traits of too mai^ people.) 
AgBii.n it ’i?ill he useful to emphasize that these standards 
are highly subjective | many writers have praised Salinger^ s 
characterization of Holden as a kind of typical teenager 
with consistent^ realistic traits^ and many people wouM 
refuse to accept the satirical types in Catch 22 as being 
particularly realistic. 

It may also be valuable for the students to recall the criteria 
of evaluation used in the two movie reviews , partly to help them generalize 
about the kinds of criteria used in such reviews^ and partly to help them 
see how articles written for different audiences may be concerned with 
different aspects of a work of art. 

In the Life review^ the author was concerned chiefly with the 
enjoyment the film provides and whether or not it wsid wholesome enou^ 
to be viewed by the entire family. This emphasis can be accounted for by 
the fact that Life bills itself as a "family magazine;" the readers are 
interested^ among other things, in whether or not they should bundle up 
the kids and take them to see "^e Sound of Masic." In contrast, Arthur 
IQaight is writing (to use his terminology) for "an audience of eophistl* 
cates," the readers of the Satisgday Beview. He thus evaluates the fita 
using the criteria his audience will be interested in, whether or not the 
film is an artistic success. His criteria are concerned with how the 
picture holds up as a work of art; he is satisfied with things like the 
use of color and the performances of the leading players, but because the 
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film is **sehiaaltzy” and “based ©n "shopworn®* materials^ he must rej©@t it# 
He is not concerned that this film is clean and wholesome | in faet^ he 
would be happier if the film were somewhat earthier# 

Stone writes for an audience limited to teen»agers^ and to an 
extent^ represents a m^n between the two movie critics# His readers 
are interested in boo^ as entertainmenti clearly a booh must be interest^ 
ing and "fUn** if it is to be read# However, he is also interested to a 
limited extent in the artistic quality of the novels, whether or not they 
are "real®* and whether or not the characters are well drawn. His dis- 
cussion of profanity is an artistic one; he is not concerned abcut the 
''wholesomeness*' of the novels, but with whether or not profanity is 
used artistically, i#e# realistically. 

Finally, the students should review the schematic process of 
evaluation used in lessons IX and III and apply it to the three revieiTss 

1. The writer selects his subject. 

2. He becomes an expert in it. 

3* He establishes standards of evaluation. 

h* He compares the subject with his standards . 

5# He writes the Evaluation. 

Again, it is important to stress that this five-step scheme is 
not intended to be a chronological description of the process. The movie 
critics, for example, undoubtedly came to the writing assignment with 
standards of evaluation which they had established years ago. Similarly, 
Stone probably evaluated the two novels to some extent before deciding 
to write a dual review. However the description of the preeesB is useful 
because it emphasizes steps which all three writers took at one point or 
another, even though, they may have combined steps or performed them in a 
different order than that given. All three, after selecting topics. 



became experts in them, either by reading and studying the novels, or by 
viewing the film. All three established standards of evaluation: for 
the Life critic, standards based on the q,uality of entertainment | for 
l&i^t, artistic criteria; and for ^tone, the criterion of realism* 

Finally, the three tjrote, each statii^ a general evaluation of the subject, 
analysing the work to show why the evaluation was true and supplying 
reportorial material for background and support of arguments* 
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"Catcher in the Rye hy J. D, Salinger (Signet paperhackj 50^) i§ not . • 
to "before you condemn it— and me— to exile." 

The couplets model wiU, “be found in the article "Cwl Up and Read" by 
James Stone, published iM Seventeen Ifegazine » June, 1964, p. 30. 
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Lesson VI 

The lesson is a siting assignment designed to aXloir the students 
to utilise the concepts of Evaluative writing introduced in lessons I«1IX 
and atoplified for the specific case of the literaz^ or artistic review in 
lessons I\T and V. Since the exercise may extend over a week or two^ no 
detailed lesson plan is included. Suggestions for the assignment are 
included helow. These suggestions are organized about the nine-step 
writing procedure described in detail in Introduction to Lessons in the 

f 

Writing Process a the rationale for the Northwestern composition curricu- 
lum^ pp« 1-8. 

The Pre-Writing Steps ? 

!• Analyzing the Writing Assignment. 

The assignment is simply for the students to write an 
evaluation^ the nature of which will be described more 
completely in step 2 below. It will be important^ however, 
for the teacher to help the students decide on an audience 
to which the paper will be directed. Perhaps the best 
audience for this paper, because it is the most natural 
one, is the members of the class or the student body of 
the school, particularly if the papers will eventually be ■ 
published in a class Journal. 

2 ® Searching for a Paper-Idea. 

Three kinds of Evaluation have been discussed s the 
evaluation of an object (Lesson I), the editorial Evalua- 
tion (Lessons IX and III), and the literary or artistic 
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review (Lessons Vf and V), The Evaluation of an ©hject^ 
i®e. of an autoBBohile ©r of a stereophonic record syc'?©m, 
is prdbabXy best suited to students have not de- 
veloped a great amount of sMll in writing about abstract 
ideas. Such Evaluations have standards of evaluation 
which are easily derived— if the object functions well; 
it is likely to receive a positive evaluation. 

Students who have done well in the writing assi^ments 
in unit 9*3# The Journalistic Analysis^ should probably 
attempt an editorial or literary-artistic Evaluation* 
Possible topics for such essays are numerous: events 
or situations within the school itself, items of local 
or national significance, books and movies read or seen 
by the students, recent records, and the like. A class 
brain-storming session should generate a number of 
specif ic topics. 

3* Escamining the knowledge of the selected topic for areas 
which may need investigation. 

h. Gathering information. 

Xn steps 4 and 5 the students become "experts” in the 
topics they have selected. Gathering information may 
range from visiting auto showrooms in order to observe 

new cars to seeing a movie or reading and stud^ng a 
novel that is t@ be evaluated. Plenty of time should be 
allowed for this step. 

5® Organizing the paper. 
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In this step the students decide precisely what they 
want to say and how they want to say it. Here they de- 
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cide OB th© mture of their eirailuatioBSi whether they 
are to he positive or ae^tiv©, asd hm they ^11 pre« 
seat and support these evaXuations* It might he valuahle 
at this time to have the students submit a summary (©r 
hey sentence outline) of their ari^ment along with a 
description of the hinds of supporting material they 
will use in the paper. 

6. Writing the paper. 

If this step is done in class« it will probably be 
necessary to allow at least t^yo class periods for it. 

If students have prepared tbrou^ steps 1-6 adequately « 
the writing of the paper should be a fairly strai^t- 
forward process. 
fhe Post -Writing Steps: 

7. Bevising the Bou^ Draft. 

dhis step should be executed only after the paper has 
cooled for at least a day or so^ so that the students can 
observe their worls with some degree of objectivity. Con- 
sultation with the teacher might be helpful. 

8. Proof-reading the manuscript for typographical^ usage, 
aad spelling errors. 

f. Conferring tfith an editor. 

fh© class should again break up into the copy desk 
routine described earlier is the series* f® the 

editors,.. tha '.class .m © .whole *mi#t suggest a list of 
criteria for a good Evaluation. 



Lesson ¥II 



This is the first lesson ©f the mit to g© heyoni ®®sta?ai#it*® 
Eimlwatioa into nhat has been ealled **the emotional appeal*®* Thus 
fas*! in discussing the Beport^ the Analysis, and the Evaluation we 
hure assumed that the authw al^iays ’’means what he says,” that is, that 
his language is strictly denotative, his selection of examples unbiased, 
and his presentation of reportorial materials accurate* However, in 
practice very little writing actually achieves this ’’ideal.” Words 
carry connotations as whll as meanings | it is nearly impossible to find 
words that do not imply feelings and associations as well as point to 
meanings* Similarly, or hence, a writer can hardly avoid biasing his 
presentation, even to a sligtht de^ee* 

Frequently, however, writers deliberately choose to slant their 
discourse by using connotations either to state or to reinforce their 
evaluations* It is possible for example, for a writer to turn what 
loolis lilfie a simple Report into an Evaluation^ by stating for example, 
’’The White Sox were drubbed by the Yankees,” rather than ’’The White Sox 
lost to the Yankees,” or by exaggerating the facts of a Report until 
it becomes a satire or a parody. 

This lesson Introduces the concept of connotations end meaning® 
to the students with the aid of a device celled the Semantic Differen- 
tial developed by Charles Osgood, a psychologist at the University of 
Illinois, and several of Ms eelleiigaes** In preparing the Differential, 
which is designed to measure the coaiiotative meanings of w^ds, Osgood 

^Charles Osgood, George Suci, and Percy Tannenb®^^m^ Msasure- 
meat of Msaning, Urbana, 1957® 



read a list of aouns to a ^©up of eollege students^ aslsiiag the® t© 
wlte down adjeeti^es idaleh cbaraeterised their *®i!BpreaBions®® ©i the 
wrds* For es^mple^ a student mi^t respond to the word ®'wltcb|“ with 
to ®®lem©n/® with ®’eair/' and to bulldog,®® with ®e 

various adjectiires were then tabulated and set in oppositional pairs# 
sueh a© ugly«*pretty# sour-sweet# good-had# and wtek-strong* Finally, 
using another grmp# Osgood read a second list of nouns# asking the stu- 
dents t@ ehmracteriz© the words on several of these sealess the good- 
had, the weak-strong, and the active-ptssive. The good-had scale is 
shewn helows 

Good 123^5^7 Bad 

Scores at the low end indicated a ®'good*' feeling; scores of k were neu- 
tral; and scores of 6 or 7 indicated connotations of "badness •" 

Osgood discovered that words seem to have a remarkably consis- 
tent set of connotations# that *®witch** for example# was consistgatly 
ranked 5 or 6 by his subjects « He further found that the three scales, 
the good-bad# the weak-strong# and the active -passive accounted for vir- 
tually all of the connotative meanings associated with words* 

In this lesson students will# for simplicity, work only with a 
good-bad# evaluative scale that is limited to five, rather than seven 
possible scores . The students are read a list of synon^e and asked to 

describe thei£^ impressions of the words ©a the Bifferential* The re- 
» ♦ 

suits should shear clearly that words which have the same denotative 

Meanings# are syaottymoi©^ f recently have different connofea- 

tioas® 

Some ©f the words used iaeludeg 

1« boy, young man# kid# guy 
2. lady, woman# iemale 
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3® stout^ plump, fat 

sly, ©rafty, eagey, unscsupulous, foxy 
The procedure in the lessons is simply f^ the teacher to Ms«* 
trihute copies of the Biffereatial, explain its ©pe^^tion^ and read the 
list of wrds, gi¥iias the students time to wite each word in the hlanh 
presided and to rank the word from 1 to 3 ®n the scale hy circling the 
numher of their choice » 

Tahulation of the results can he ®iite siiHple. h chart to sim- 
plify the procedure is included in the lesson plans | a class secretary 
can do the work of counting and recording the responses • The distri- 
bution of scores for two words like "overwei^t” and ”fat" for a class 
of thirty ral^t turn out to look something like the following: 
"overweight” "fat" 

Score No. of Students Score No. of Students 



1 

2 

3 

I|. 

5 



© 

0 

5 

1 ? 

A 

Total 30 



1 

2 

3 

h 

5 



0 

0 

2 

13 

Total 30 



The interpretation of these hypothetical results would he simple* 
Students clearly rate "fat" higher on the scale (toward the "had" end) 
than they do "overweight." The students should discuss the results in 
some detail, attempting to explain why the various words, whole synoiQrms, 
have iifferent effects. 

The central point of the lesson is that the connotations ©f 
words can he useful in writing an Ih/aluation. Students should recog- 
nise that hy selecting highSy connotative, ©r emotionally "toied" 
words or phrases, they can reinforce their evaluations or even present 
evaluations without having to make overt evaluative stateE3isits® 



®ie witing model tot the lesson, a payaga?aph fyom John Fuller® s 
Satnr^y Biswimr column **^ade Winds,** demonstrates the use ©f eoanota- 
tive meaning to achieve evaluative effects* Ostensihl^f, the pa^graph 
is simply a factual report, descrihing the Beatles* concert, i?here it 
ms held, who attended it, and how much they paid t© attend* But the 
coaaotstions of the words turn the article into a coMemnatioa of the 
Beatles, their music, and the hehavior of their fans* 

Students should analyze the paragraph, locating the “loaded” 
words and phrases and trying to characterize their effects* In sentence 
1, the phrase "mauled-over Msts” immediately sets the tone of the ar- 
ticle* The phrase carries eom©tati@as of pitifulness and bhlplessness, 
and implies that Shea Stadium is a place where considerable mauling 
talses place, both to the S^ts and to music* Also in sentence 1, Ful- 
ler characterizes the Beatles as a **throaty** group, implying that he 
finds their singing harsh, Icud, and lacking musicianship. 

In sentence 2 he states that $300,000 **was drained from ado- 
lescent piggy banks,” implying wasteful loss of money and suggesting, 
with the juxtaposition of **adolescent" and **piggy-banks, ** that the au- 
dience for the concert was indeed an immature one. Also in sentence 2 
he speaks of **frenzied screamers,” su^esting that the teen-agers lacked 
self-control and perhaps mental stability^ and mentions that they tried 
t@ ’’shout doi-m and obliterate” the music, a practice characteristic of 
mobs and not widely acceptable ia our sophisticated society® 

Students can easily convert the Bvaluatioa into an objective 
leport by replacing the loaded words aM phrases "lAth conaotatively 
neutral ones (and re©2?^aging the syntax somewhat) « One possible ver- 
sion is given belowi 



”In a single ni^t at Sh^a Stadium^ home of the 
New York Mets^ who have been consistently and had” 
ly beaten by every team in the National League^ 
the Beatles 9 a group of musicians who sing with- 
out restraint^ broke every existing box-office re- 
cord in the annals of show business • 55^000 ex- 
cited teenagers paid more that $300,000 of their 
savings to hear the Beatles, yet shouted and screamed 
so loudly that the music was obliterated • • 

Students should be able to recognize that the rewritten version, 
thou^ it loses much of the flavor of the original, does maintain ob- 
jectivity* Incidentally the basic sentence structure is the same as ■ 
the original* The lesson should close with a brief summazy of the con- 
cepts of connotation and denotation and emphasis on the role connotation 
can play in l^aluative writing. 



mm MiMDJG cmi^ 




l’?ord 

1. 

2 , 

3* 

h. 

5* 

6* 

7» 

8 , 

9. 

_ 

12. 



Score 

Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good 1 
Good X 
Good 1 



a 3 ^ 

a 3 ^ 

a 3 *» 

a 3 ^ 

a 3 ^ 

a 3 ^ 

a 3 4 

a 3 4 

3 3 4 

a 3 4 

2 3 4 

a 3 4 



5 Bad 
5 Bad 
5 Bad 
5 Bad 
5 Bad 
5 Bad 
5 Bad 
3 Bad 
5 Bad 
3 Bad 
5 Bad 
5 Bad 
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”la a single night at Shea • . to —Beatles, 55,000; music, nothing.*” 



The complete model will be found in the article ’’Trade Winds” by John 
Fuller, published in the Saturday Review a September l 8 , I 965 , p. l4. 






Lesson VLIX 

In the previous lesson the students were introduced to the 
technique of word and phrase manipulation as an Evaluative device* This 
lesson (and the following one) discuss the possibilities for achieving 
evaluative effects through manipulation of subject matter and content 
as well as thrcu^ choice of words and phrases. This lesson treats the 
concepts of selectivity and emphasis in which an author^ by selection 
of details and emphasis of certain aspects of his topic areinforces or 
states his evaluation. 

Some selectivity is inevitable for any writer | one always brings 
some bias to ,any Evaluation. But in addition^ one can intentionally 
slant a topic in order to present evaluations more persuasively. At 
the beginning of the lesson^ the. students are asked to develop a hypo- 
thetical topic employing this technique. They are asked to suggest how 
they would organize and write a letter to the City Council if that body 
decided to lower the curfew drastically. 

The students should first attempt to derive a ccHuplete list of 
the arguments in the issue, both those supporting the council and those 
favoring a later curfew. Affirmative arguments mi^t includes teen- 
agers should be at home studying on week nights, teen-agers shouldn't 
be ruiming arcund on the weekends, and the crime rate could be reduced 
if teen-agers were not allowed to roam the streets . Negative arguments 
includes the restriction punishes all for the actions of a few, it 
would probably not seriously haniper the real offenders, teen-agers need 
their freedom, and teen-agers generally behave at least as well as their 
elders. The students should be able to suggests many more arguments for both 
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sides of the issue* 

In siting the letter to the City Council^ the students would 
le faced with two probleias: 

1« They would want to phrase their argument as forcefully ' 
as possible. 

2* They would have to discuss (or at least appear to dis- 
cuss) both sides of the issue* A letter stating only one 
side of the case would not be particularly effective* 

The students should as a group develop an outline for the let- 
ter. How would thej; order their arguments? How would they answer the 
arguments of the council? How would they treat cbid^ hard facts like 
"The number of crimes committed teen-agers increases 32^ after dark?" 
The outline will, of course, depend on the list of arguments previously 
derived, but it is lifehl^ that the students will employ selectivity 
and emphasis in the outline* l^ey will probably select details and ex- 
amples favoi^abie to their cause, shoiwing, perhaps, that many teen-agers 
attend worthwhile activities such as Bed Cross meetings, youth group 
meetings, life-saving courses, and the like after dark, de-emphasizing 
that perhaps even more teens spend their time idly at drug stores or 
cruising about the neighborhood. They mi^t emphasize the difficulty 
of enforcing such a law, while minimizing the fact that it might actually 
reduce the number of crimes committed at night* 

I'Jhen the students have completed the outline and understand 
that they have been employing selectivity and emphasis by selecting and 
emphasizing favorable aspects of the topic, they should study the writ- 
ing model, "Equipment, " from the New Yorker "Talk of the Town." The 
essay appears to be a pure Report; the author states (sentence l) that 
he will "report the following items of general or particular significance." 
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He does nob laatee any analytic generali^tione or value stateinents in 
the article^ he siwply lists Bcm^ of the characteristics of the various 
eoGSjgiuters and calculators* 

Nevertheless, because of the particular facts which he has se- 
leeted the article has clear evaluative effect^ it becomes a critiqu® 
of, amoag other things, modern merchandising, the wants of the consumer, 
and some of the absurd aspects of the current computer boom, These 
themes are developed by the author *s juxtaposition of trivia and "serious” 
raporting. 

For example, in items (l) and (2) he describes the marvellous 
talents of the and Honeywell computers, and then adds that the 

larger computer comes in red and blue, while the smaller Honey- 

well machine comes only in red* One wnders whether purchasers avoid 
buying the Honeywell computer because it is not available in blue or 
whether a person spending $80,000 e month to rent an X*B*M« machine 
is really concerned with whether the thing matches the walls of his 
office. The author is probably commenting to some extent on modeam 
office furnishings. During the past few years the grey steel desk has 
gone ^ut/' having been replaced with "color coded” furniture with bright 
two-tone finishes. The author may be commenting on modern merchandising 
and modem consumer demands as well, simply ^ f showing that the manu- 
facturers seem to consider the color of a c^puter as important as its 
technical features. 

A second theme concerns the names of the wriojs products. The 

% 

military has long given rather exotic code numbers to its e<3.uipment| 
we have the B-4?, F-102, and X-l^ planes, M boats, M -15 rifles, and 
LST*s* ^is coding, which seems to connote scientific precision and 
efficiency, has been adopted by industry in the past few years. Recent 



eutomoMlas have carried la'bels lite **Fairlaae ®®01ds®©Mle 

) the ^Tempest G!IO,** "Volkswagen I 3 CX)," and th© like® the Boglish 

profession has keen infiltrated these code nmmhere in a recent 

series of grammar texts s Inslish 2400^ Bnglish 3200^ and- English 3600 » 

Jh items ( 3 ), (4.), ( 5 ), (6), (Jh (9), and (10) the author 

clears^ shows the artificiality of such hj descriM^ how the 

manufact^'^rers chose them. The Xerox 2400 makes 2430 c^ies an houri 

the 3900 calculator is manufactured at 3900 lorth EcckwelX Avemei and 

Smith Corona selected the code 4400 sii^ly hacauee it sounds good. 

Finally, by simply listing the functions ©f th© imrioie c«® 

puters, the author emphasizes some of the bizarre uses i^ich compaters 

'have today. He lists functions like "full-floating deeimaX®® and "auto® 

matlc .roundoff,” which are unknown to the layE^n. On© woniers precisely 

what an Automatic Document Feeder is. Vh© has encu^ documents to feed 
I 

into a machine, particularly if a document like the I3>ng Barnes ‘fersion 
of the Bible can be reduced to a palm-sized piece of microfilm? Sim- 
ply by describing bizarre computer functions, the author foreee ©as t@ 
question the whole purpose of using computers at all. 

Clearly, by selecting absurd details and Juxtaposing and eiipte® 

[- sizing the trivial and the sericus, the author turns a simple m 

\ 

[ list of facts, into an effective F'.raluation. 
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®’Por those who may have missed last ¥eek*s » • /* to "words ia the King 
James version of the ®2y Bihle#" 

The couplet© model will he fonnd in the article "Equipment" ("The Talk 
of the Town"), puhlis^hed In the Hew Yorker s Hovestoer 6, 1965# p® ^7* 
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Lesson 3^ 

f 

The lesson introduces the third ma^or technigji&e of "the eciotiocal 
appeal;" the use of exaggeration (over- and understatement)* Technical- 
ly exaggeration can he considered an extreme us'^ of the techniques of 
selectivity and emphasis^ vhen one overstates; he frequently selects a 
particular aspect of his topic and emphasises it out of proportion* Xt 
is an effective evaluative tool because it dramatizes the "truth” of a 
topiC; even though the audience may recognize that it is being exag- 
gerated* 

The lesson begins by having the students dev^elop a hypothetical 
topic and discovering that they frequently use the technique of exag- 
geration in their own persuasive speaking or writing* They are asked 
to consider the case of John Jones; who, having borrowed his father’s 
car, was involved in an accident with it. Newspaper accounts of the in- 
cident might read like the following: 

"Traveling at a high rate of speed on X street; 
young John Jones lost control of bis vehicle 
and struck a utility pole; snapping it of f at 
the base and causing a power failure over a 
seventeen block area. Police reported that the 
c^r was extensively damaged.” 

Clearly; when the boy arrived home; he would not present the 
details to his father in the same straight-forward; factually accurate 
manner as the newspaper. Bather he would try to appease the old man by 
breaking the news gently and by minimizing the importance of the details* 
He mi^t suggest that he was "going a little bit too fast; " and that 
instead of losing control of the car he somehow found himself "drifting 
off the road.” Damage to the car would he described as ”a bit of damage 



to the hood and huisper^” and so on. He voald^ In short, take fuU ati^ 
vantage of the tecbniQhe of understatement to soften the bXow to his 
father and the resultant blows to himself. 

When students see the nature of exaggeration and recognize that 
they frequently enrplcy it they should examine the writing model for the 
lesson, "Dial *P* for Frustration,” by Sydney J. Harris. Harris makes 
heavy use of exaggeration to develop his central evaluative atate’oent 
"People who tie up phone booths in public places are rude and lason- 
siderate.” In four character sketches, he selects and exaggerates par- 
ticular characteristics of his subjects, in the process making them ap- 
pear ridiculous and their tying up telephones outrageous. 

The first sketch (paragraph 3 ) describes a 3ady, who in all 
probability, was large and was doing more listening than talking. Harris 
stresses her size and exaggerates her silence by suggesting that she ap- 
pears to be in a catatonic trance, "her jaw slack, and her eyes half- 
closed in prayerful meditation.” Students should be able to postulate 
what the woman actually looked and acted like, and thus suggest how 
Harri. has exaggerated her traits. 

In the second sketch (paragraph k) Harris describes watching a 
man make a series of unsuccessful telephone calls, "dialing, hanging up, 
and then repeating the procedure, like on© of those wind-up dolls.” 
]^rris*s use of the simile is interesting. !Fhe students might estimate 
precisely how long it would take one to repeat one cycle of the procedure 
Harris describes; a reasonable estimate might be about one call per 
minute. But by using the wind-up doll image, Harris makes it seem us if 
the man is frantically and foolishly repeating the procedure at a much 
faster rate. 

In the third booth (paragraph 5) ^rris spots an "exotic looking” 



gentleman^ vhom he assumes tc he a foreigner. Again students mi^t 
postul^ite the kind of individual Barrie actually observed; undoubtedly 
the gentleman vas slovly and carefully perusing the phonvo book. Harris 
makes him look foolish by suggesting that he is "going through" the 
phone book "page by page"| thus implying an angering image of aimless- 
ness. He hei^tens the effect by suggesting that the mn is undoubtedly 
looking for a man named Jones or Browni vhose first name he cannot :i^mem- 
ber. 

Finally, in booth 4 (paragraph 6) Harris draws on the stereotype 
of the gauche, nervous, active teen-age bey, stressing his "hoppings up 
and down, head-ecratchings, coin-jingling, and bursts of artificial 
hi^-pitebed la7ji^ter." Once again Harris takes the prerogative of 
postulating what the young man is talking about as he did with the large 
lady in booth 1, suggesting, that the boy is trying to get a date. The 
fact that the boy is failing In his attempts only makes him look more 
ridiculous. 

When the students have completed the analysis, they should dis- 
cuss its effectiveness. How does the use of exaggeration help Harris to 
make his point? Essentially, the exaggeration has three major effects s 

1. It allows Harris to establish "types," people who resemble 
real people that the audience hm probably encountered at 
one time or another. 

2. It makes such people appear absurd and ridiculous. 

3» It makes Harris appear to be the sane, rational man in 
contrast, even thou^, as he suggests, he has his own set 
of vices, which undoubtedly could be exaggerated by another 

writer to make him look as ridiculous as the types he has 
treated in the essay. 
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Finally, the students shcwld recognize the strengths and wealmesses 
of exagg^'»?ation in Evaluative %!riting« It does indeed help an author to 
make a point; shlllful exaggeration maintains the basic elements of 
"truth,** yet dramatizes them by stretching them out of normal proportion. 
As i^as suggested for the techniques of word and phrase choice, and 
selection and emphasis, the author, by deliberately aband©aing his usual 
‘•disinterested** position, places himselX in danger of losing his audience 
if the audience recognizes the techniques he is using. 



to "give 



"Bavesdropping is not a particular penchant of mine, hut • . 
them permanent possession of the Bell Tropl^." 



The complete model win he found in the article "Dial 'F* for Frustration” 
hy Sydn^ Harris, published in the Chicago Daily Hews , June l4, 1965s 
p • l6* 
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Lesson X 

AXtboufi^ it has not been emphasized in the previous lessons^ the 
evaluative techniques of word choice^ selection and emphasis^ and 
exaggeration tend to he used with humouous effect* In the paragraph 
from "Trade Winds" describing the Beatles, John Puller not only intro- 
duces evaluation into the passage with the use of loaded words, but 
makes the entire situation appear humorous as well. Similarly both the 
Hew Yorker article "Equipment," and Harris's '7)ial *P* for Frustration" 
invite the reader to lau^ at the subject being evaluated. 

Because these techniques do involve humor, and because hi^ 
school freshmen^ while capable of being humorous, are notoriously bad 
humorists when asked to "write something fum^, " the concepts in lessons 
VII-IX are perhaps best reinforced by a writing exercise or two, rather 
than a major, formal writing assigmment. Students should be invited 
to experiment with the techniques, seeing what kinds of effects 
they can achieve, and discussing their efforts informally. ®ie students 
might be asked to write two (or more) Evaluations of the same topic | 
one being a "straight" Evaluation which does not utilize the techniques 
of lessons VII -IX, the other experimenting with those techniques. 

Choice of words and phrases, selectivity and emphasis, and exag* 
geration are most effectively used in negative evaluations , that is, ones 
in which the author takes the stand that something is bad or foolish, or 
should not be the case. Topics for the assigmment should thus be ones 
in which the students are likely to take a negative stand. In addition, 

* the more Violently the students are opposed to the subject being evaluated, 

the more successful their experiments are likely to he. The writing 
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assignment in lesson VI may have produced some issues vhich mi^t serve 
as topics for this assignment. Other topics mi^t Include some like: 



Pet Peeves” 

"Adults Don*t Understand (or Appreciate) Teen-agers.” 
The paragraphs might he bitten either in class or at home. 



The 



. students should he given considerahle time to discuss their experiments 
•with other students and with the teacher. 



